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Trend of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries in the United 
States, June, 1914, to December, 1921. 










By Ernevsert Stewart, U. 8. Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 





lead to more intelligent and constructive measures being 
Sai to industry than can be hoped for from any discus- 
sion of the negative or unemployment problems. 

It would seem to be possible to arrive statistically at the number 
of wage earners that could be employed in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States without danger either of that overproduction 
which inevitably results in periods of unemployment or such under- 

roduction as could be manipulated to overstimulate price. Believ- 
ing that such a study would be constructively helpful in linking up 
productive labor with social needs and population increase, thus 
throwing light upon the ratio of production to consumption, I have 
had a chart prepared in the Bureau of Labor Statistics upon which are 
brought together the four important indexes of volume of employ- 
ment. Across this chart a line has been projected indicating the 
natural progress in employment in the manufacturing industries. 
This line represents the rate of growth in factory employment during 
the years 1899-1914, as shown by the census of manufactures pro- 
jected through the succeeding years to 1921. At the outset it should 

e understood that these figures relate to manufacturing alone and 

do not include employees in coal or metal mining, transportation, 
agriculture, or those engaged in trade, commerce, professional, or 
domestic service. 

The four index numbers shown upon the chart are as follows: 

1. Bureau of Labor Statistics —The index number of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics is based upon returns from about 
750 establishments in 13 leading industries and located in 31 States. 
The number of establishments varies from month to month because 
some establishments fail to report. 

Data for all of the 13 industries are available only as far back as 
November, 1915. The averages of the index numbers for New York 
and Massachusetts have been assumed as fairly indicative of the 
change between June, 1914, and November, 1915, for the country as 
a whole, and the bureau’s figures have been connected with such 
averages inning with November, 1915, at which month the aver- 
age 18 105. Thus while the bureau’s index as here published starts 
with June, 1914, as 100; the numbers down as far as November, 1915, 
are averages of the New York and Massachusetts numbers. 

2. New York.—This index is compiled from reports made by 1,648 
establishments in New York to the State Department of Labor. 
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The New York department takes June, 1914, the first mont) fo, 
which figures were secured, as the base for its index. 

3. Wisconsin.—The Wisconsin index numbers of employment 
cover 211 establishments reporting to the Wisconsin Industria! (,,,). 
mission. The figures as published by the State are given by quart er. 
from the first quarter of 1915 down to the middle of 1920, since \ \\oy 
they have been given by months. The first quarter of 1915 is taken 
as 100. 

The index numbers for the early part of 1915 show a mover); 
differing considerably from that of the New York and Massachu-.'i, 
index numbers. In order to get the closest comparison possi))|: 
during the war period the Wisconsin figures earlier than the [oj\i:(! 
quarter of 1915 have not been used, and the index numbers |)ay. 


been recast, starting with the fourth quarter of 1915 (November) as 
105. This brings the four index numbers at practically a common 

int in November, 1915, and makes them fairly comparable from 
that month forward. 


4. Massachusetts.—The figures for Massachusetts from June, 1‘)| 4, 
to December, 1920, have been computed by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, with June, 1914, as the base, from the Massac|hiu- 
setts annual census of manufactures, which shows the number of 
employees each month in the factories of that State. It is therefore 
not a selected group of establishments. The census figures are ayail- 
able only to 1920. For 1921 the index numbers for Massachusctt- 
are based on changes in employment in 192 large manufacturing 
establishments aye State as collected by the Federal-State [m- 


ployment Service. 

The four series of index numbers, all on the basis of June, 1914, as 
100, are given below and also plotted on the accompanying cliurt. 
The year 1914 was one of much industrial importance because it 
marked the beginning of the World War. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED, BASED ON STATISTICS OF NEW YORK, 
MASSACHUSETTS, WISCONSIN, AND U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 1914 TO 1921 


[June, 1914=100.] 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED, BASED ON STATISTICS OF NEW YORK, 
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A word should be said as to the basis for these index numbers. 
As stated, the Massachusetts figures include all manufacturing estab- 
lishments in that State. The figures for New York cover a very wide 
range of establishments, and those for Wisconsin a somewhat smaller 
but still quite comprehensive number. The establishments covered 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics index are for the 
most part the older and more settled establishments in the various 
industries represented. Since the bureau has gone upon the theory 
that its figures must be for identical establishments over a long period 
of time its index has not responded quickly to sudden changes in 
industry. To take an example: During the war period there were 


speculative and even spectacular operations in silk, factories employing 
‘considerable numbers of poor springing up throughout the East in 


large numbers. These abnormally swelled the number of employees 
engaged in the manufacture of silk, but this merease was only par- 
tially indicated in the Bureau of Labor Statistics index because its 
reports were from the old-established plants that responded slowly 
and in no spectacular way to the boom in silk. Sinjlarty when the 
mushroom establishments collapsed and threw their thousands of 
workers out of employment, this was only mildly reflected in the 
bureau’s index number because the old-established concerns had not 
been violently influenced by either the boom or the collapse. Assum- 
ing that there is a line of natural progress of employment in the manu- 
facturing industries the Bureau of ther Statistics curve of employ- 
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ment would more closely approximate that line than would 
census figures during the war period. 

In fact all of these index numbers fall far short of showing th. jy. 
crease in the number of persons employed in the manufacturing j:),|),.. 
tries in the United States as a whole between 1914 and 1919, as ace). 
ing to the census the incréase was 29.3 per cent. This would indic,te 
that the index of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. | 
probably that of New York ought to have reached in the fall of |\\\9 
a point as high as Wisconsin reached in early 1920, and that non. of 
the indexes really cover the volume of workers during the war peri, 
all being too low. The purpose of this discussion, however, is nv |) 
analyze the index numbers as to their strict accuracy; but to es).\|). 
lish if possible a level of employment volume, that if adhered to \\ 
prevent the industrial collapses that result from unintelligent 0 \ 0- 
stimulation. 

In determining a line of natural progress the census statistics 
for wage earners in manufacturing establishments in the United 
States for the census years 1899 (4,712,763), 1904 (5,468,383), 1409 
(6,615,046), and 1914 (7,036,337), or for a period of 15 years prior 
to the beginning of the World War have been used. From these 
census figures it is found that the average geometric rate of gro\ th 
in employment was 2.7 per cent per year in the fifteen years covered. 
This foe a spread of seven years means an increase of 20.6 per cent in 
the number of wage earners. 

The population increase from 1880 to 1910, that is to say, over a 
period of 30 years, indicates a geometric increase of 2 per cent per 
year. The increase in factory employees was, therefore, 0.7 of | per 
cent per year in excess of the increase in population. 

This excess provided a margin of manufactured articles for exports, 
which have been of somewhat varying quantity from time to tive. 
It = room for the development in social standards or stand:'/s 
of living at home which has given us a progressively inerea-ing 
quantity of things, and better yet, in most instances, an improve- 
ment in the character and standards of the material things of |\\:. 
Into this line of normal increase have necessarily been incorpor:\«/ 
not only the overproduction but the inefficiencies in our manw/i- 
turing processes and labor system where such exist. It contains :lso 
the overdevelopment in manufacturing industries where such occurred 
prior to 1914. That is to say, there is here no attempt to arrive it 
proper or purified line of natural progress based upon actual social 
needs. This line shows 2.7 per cent annual increase in factory 
employees as against a 2 per cent increase in population. If the 
employment from 1914 to 1919 be combined with the period of yews 
used in the construction of this line as shown in the chart, the increuse 
from year to year would be 3.3 per cent instead of 2.7 per cent. [or 
the years 1914 to 1919 taken ulone it would be 5.3 per cent. {lie 
annual increase of 1.4 per cent in population during the period |''|\) 
to 1920 with a 5.3 per cent annual increase in factory employees «1! 
ing the period 1914 to 1919 would, if continued, necessitate a volume 
of export which would close down so large a proportion of the /ac- 
tories of the world outside of the United States as to produce con tin- 
uous armies of unemployed in other industrial countries. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. o 








The element of a which has entered into the development of 
this normal-progress line, together with the per cent that such export 
forms of the total of manufactured goods, is shown in the following 
table upon'a money basis. Unfortunately no other basis is available 
and the adequacy of such a basis when applied to a matter of this 
kind must be discounted. 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURES AND OF EXPORT OF MANUFACTURED GOODS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1899, 1904, 1909, 1914, AND 1919. 






Wiese: Value of products of Valueofmanufactured Per cent 


manufactures. goods exported.? ex ported. 











OS es er eee ae $11, 406, 927, 000 $693, 304, 





782 6.1 
ee eT a eee ee 14, 793, 903, 000 &38, 007, 329 5.7 
EE phd ons 60's 66ea ed owecsicsees 20, 672, 052, 000 981, 754, 748 4.7 
Denia srtbedcsecesucecccthbescctecccs 24, 246, 435, 000 1,399, 472, 795} 5.8 
ee er EE A, 62, 427, 825, 000 5, 461, 318, 071 8.7 





1 Figures for 1899 to 1914 are from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1920, p. 193: those for 1919 are 
from circular 9-843 of the Bureau of the Census, “‘Summary of Manufactures, by States, for 1919.’’ 
2 Figures are from Statistical Abstract of United States, 1920, pp. 784 and 785. This figure is the total 
value of domestic merchandise exported less the value of the »s Classed as: (a) Crude material for 
f 


use in manufacturing, and (b) foodstuffs in crude condition and food animals. 


Ordinary caution, not pessimism, invites us not to overestimate 
the possible effect of a radical decrease in exports upon this line of 
normal progress. On the other hand, on the baste «patho prices, 
not more than 6 per cent (measured by money value) of our manu- 
factured goods were exported, and this if entirely eliminated ‘would 
not entail a very marked change in a volume-of-employment curve, 
could employment once be established upon a basis commensurate 
with our social needs. 

As stated above the increase in employment from 1899 to 1914 
was 2.7 per cent per year. From 1914, the beginning of the war, 
to 1919 it was 5.3 per cent per year. The mere statement of this 


fact will show the futility of the hope of regaining the employment 


status of the period from 1914 to 1919 and the utter impossibility 
of maintaining such status as normal. To increase the volume of 
employment in manufacturing industries until it reaches the point 
indicated by the projection of a line based upon a 2.7 per cent increase 
per year would not seem to be impossible of achievement, and to main- 
tain it at that point were a consummation devoutly to be wished; but 
if by normal we mean the employment status of 1920 or even the 
average from January 1, 1916, to June, 1920, such a ‘‘restoration”’ 
of employment is neither possible nor desirable. As shown by the 
accompanying chart the index of prarpyment in December, 1921, 
should strike in at about 122, as based on June, 1914, equaling 100. 
In December, 1921, it was 94, as shown by two of the employment 
indexes and 92 and 83 as shown by the others. Assuming that the 
purchasing power and purchasing wish and standards of living are 
maintained, a healthful restoration of employment to 120, if not made 
too rapidly, would seem to be able to maintain itself. 

The signing of the armistice resulted in a collapse of that employ- 
ment which had been maintained above the natural line of progress 
for the period of thewar. Curiously enough it did not drop much below 
that line of progress. However, when the purely artificial and specu- 
lative boom of the latter part of 1919 drove the volume of employ- 
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ment in March, 1920, to a point higher than it had reached any time 
during the war and preposterously above the line of natural progress, 
drawing into the factories wives and daughters and boys who had 
never been in employment before, a state of affairs was reached which 
could not have resulted otherwise than in the slump which followed. 
This slump in employment meant two things: First, unemployment 
for millions who were regular wage earners and-who desired 
employment; and second, a dropping out of great numbers from 
the wagEOORIOG industrial class who were not primarily wage 
workers and who had entered the wage-earning class oe of the 
high wages offered at the time and the plea that it was our duty 
to produce and then still to produce to ‘‘supply needy Europe.” 
As prof. John R. Commons stated in his Pittsburgh speech on ‘‘ Unem- 
ployment Prevention”: ‘‘It was the overexpansion of 1919 that 
caused the collapse of 1921. Hence any improvement that looks 
to the prevention of unemployment must go a and prevent the 
overexpansion that causes the unemployment.” In other words, 
if there be a natural base line of progressive increase in employment 
in factories that can be linked up with increase in population and 
volume of consumption, then this line must be located and _ this 
information used, in conjunction with the other factors referred to, 
in that final development which must come of adjusting production 
to consumption in such a way as to afford practically full employ- 
ment to the wage earners in the manufacturing industries. 





Rise of Factory Labor in India.' 


By Rasant Kana Das, M. Sc., Ph. D. 
Old Industrial Organization. 


ROM the earliest times, India has been a country of small com- 
munities, most of them isolated and consisting of a cluster of 
houses surrounded by farm land. A comparatively large com- 

munity, or a group of several smaller ones, forms the village, the 
chief industrial unit in the country. 

Agriculture is the principal ot Se in the village. The size of 
farms is exceedingly small, being about an acre or even less in some 
localities. Land is owned either individually or collectively. In the 
latter case, the holdings of the whole community form a single estate 
and the land tax is paid the Government in a lump sum. Whatever 
may be the form of ownership, each cultivator has his own allotted 
share of farm land, the affairs of which he manages himself with the 
help of his family. Besides agriculture, there exists in every village 
such other industries as weaving, pottery making, smithing, and oil- 
pressing. But none of these industries are entirely separated from 
arming, although any one of them may be the chief occupation of the 
worker. 








‘ Except where otherwise noted, the data on which this article is based are from the Imperial Gazeteer - 
of India (new ed.), 1907, vol. 3; Statesman’s Year Book, 1921; Statistics of British India, 1915, vol. 1, and 
1919, vol. 1; Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1913, 1919, 1920, and 192; Indian Yearbook, 1920; 
and Great Britain Parliamentary Papers, 1894 (No. 108), vol. 58. 
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The whole industrial population of the village may be divide jj, 4 
two classes, the cultivators and the artisans; the former pro) iin, 
food and raw materials and the latter supplying the other <jji))\, 
needs of rural life. Every village has also its menials or ser\ x). 
such as washermen, barbers, and scavengers. The landlord |<< }\. 


appeared in the villages of Bengal and in other Provinces of nor |\or), 
India. Priests, or Brahmins, are found in almost all Hindu vil !..o.< 
In addition to these principal original classes, there have gro), \)), 
in the course of time, other classes of people such as tradesien, 
— and scribes. 

owns began to appear among these village communities | one 
before the Christian era. Royal residences, places of pilgrii ce 
and seaports rose into prominence as ladhastolad wens des. Merchants 
and bankers facilitated the distribution of goods to distant markets. 
Partnership in trade appeared, and bankers devised means [01 {he 
transference of money by hundi, or notes of credit, from one |ovality 
to another. Generally, each town developed one highly specialized 
industry, such as the muslin industry at Dacca, and the manufacture 
of calico at Calicut, although minor industries also developed to <0 ine 
extent. Asa rule, high-priced goods were made to order, but cheaper 
goods found their way into domestic and foreign markets. | 

The commercial spirit of the Hindus dates back to earliest tines, 
The Malabar coast had trade relations with Babylon. In the Jirst 
century B. C. India built up an extensive trade with Rome. Spices, 
precious stones, muslin, and other cotton goods, formed the chief 
articles of export, while imports consisted chiefly of gold and silver, 
the value of which amounted to £458,000 ($2,228,857 par) a vear. 
Broach rose to supremacy as a port in the fifth and sixth centuries 
A. D. Chaul enjoyed the same distinction in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries until superseded by Goa and Surat, which were 
established by European traders in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and which remained the chief exporting centers of textiles, 
drugs, dyes, art works, and spices down to the beginning o! ‘he 
eighteenth century. 

t is thus evident that while the self-sufficing system of villaye 
economy existed in all rural districts, and still prevails in most parts 
of the country to-day, other industrial systems gradually grew ip in 
towns, even before the Christian era. The handicraft system, found 
in the rudimentary stage in the village, became highly developed in 
the town and led to the formation of the caste-guild, which reached 
its greatest development under the rule and patronage of the Mongo! 
emperors in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

ith the growth and rise of the trading classes, the domestic sys- 
tem came into existence, and was followed by the workshop sysiem, 
which is still dominant in the industrial organization of the town in 


India. 
| Rise of Moder Industrialism. 


NTIL the end of the eighteenth century India not only supplied 
| the limited demand of her population for manufactured goods, 

but also enjoyed a large export trade. With the beginning o! (he 
nineteenth century, Indian industry underwent a complete chanye. 
Instead of exporting manufactures India began to import them :n! 


to send out grains and other raw materials in exchange. This rip 
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change was due to the policy of the East India Co., a policy which 
increased the export of Indian raw materials to British mills and the 
importation of British manufactured goods into India. 

As a result of this change there followed a complete collapse of the 
industrial organization of the country. The artisan class suffered 
most, for its members had to fall back on the land and to depend 
wholly on farming. The produce from a little piece of farm fand, 
which had for so long only supplemented the income from their craft 
now became the sole means of their support. With the decline of 
the craft system, engineering, architecture, and other industrial skill 
also disappeared and the industrial disorganization was soon followed 
by intellectual stagnation and moral deterioration of the people. 

‘From this condition India has, within the last two generations, 
been slowly but surely drifting toward modern industrialism. The 
self-sufficient village economy ‘has, in many cases, been replaced by 
national and international economy. Mechanical power has begun 
to be applied to productive processes. Native manufactures are 
again finding their place in the domestic and even in the foreign 
market. 

The most important factor which has brought about this change is 
the increased facility for transportation. To the innumerable rivers 
which had always served as highways of trade in Bengal and other 
Provinces, a large humber of long roads were added by the Hindu 
and Mohammedan rulers. The metaled roads for heavy transpor- 
tation were not constructed until within recent years. In 1850 there 
were only a few miles of metaled roads in the whole country, but by 
1918-19, the number had risen to 56,426 miles. At the same time 
the number of miles of unmetaled roads increased to approximately 
149,000. The work of railroad construction was begun in 1854. By 
1861 only 587 miles of railroads had been built. In the year 1920 
36,735 miles of railroad were recorded as having been opened through- 
out British India. 

The agricultural industry was the first to adapt itself to modern 
industrialism. The small size of farms and the cheapness of labor 
have not permitted the introduction of machinery and modern im- 
plements on the farm, and the extreme poverty of the cultivators has 
also retarded the use of fertilizers. But production with special 
reference to the market has already secured a firm footing in the 
agricultural industry of the country. This has been due mainly to 
the demand for food and raw materials in England and other Euro- 
pean countries. The cultivation of indigo increased almost simul- 
taneously with the growth of the early British settlement in India. 
Coffee was introduced later on. Tea was not extensively cultivated 
until 1851, when the value of its export amounted to £33,979 
($165,359 par). It has since then enormously increased, and 
amounted in 1919-20 to Rs. 205,650,470.? While these crops were 
mostly raised by the British planters, the cultivation of jute and other 
staples, which form the bulk of Indian exports, was te aay up by the 
native farmers themselves. From £68,717 ($334,411 par) in 1849, 
the value of the export of raw jute alone rose to Rs. 246,994,523 and 
that of manufactured jute to Rs. 500,154,627 in 1919-20.. The value . 
of raw cotton exported was Rs. 586,524,010 in 1919-20. 








2 ae toinformation from the Director of the Mint the par value of the rupee is 48.66 cents and the 


exchange value (Feb. 4, 1922) 27.84 cents. 
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Mining was the next sa aeehine industry to undergo a rapid chiyoe 
























Metallurgy as an art was highly developed in ancient India, an {)},, 30 t] 
Hindus even anticipated the process now employed in Europe fo, {},. therd 
manufacture of high-class steel. But mining as an industry di! loom 
develop until the latter part of the eighteenth century, when go|\) \,, from 
first mined under modern scientific methods. Coal mines were |: (.; in 18 
discovered and a large quantity of coal is now being mined 0). Th 
year. In 1919, 22,628,000 tons were produced. The output of «|i factu 
was valued at £2,060,904 ($10,029,389 par) and that of coal x; JB tion. 
£6,017,089 ($29,282,164 par) in 1918. The mining of iron now })|:\\ with 
a prominent réle in the mineral production of the country. | consi 
e manufacturing industry has also made considerable pererees with 
While factories employing mechanical power have gradually ¢ 1. and | 
into existence, business has also been reorganized after the moder) Ne 
system. Joint stock companies have increased in number from ss\ indus 
in 1889-90 to 1,366 in 1900-1901 and to 2,668 in 1918, showing , insigt 
threefold increase in 30 years. porta 
Foreign trade has similarly increased. The value of imports. of iro 
including treasure, has increased from Rs. 61,541,000 in 1834-35 to of wh 
rae aged Rs. 3,000,000,000 in 1919-20, showing almosi 4 Bes 
ty-fold increase. The value of exports and reexports, including few b 
treasure, rose from Ks. 81,881,000 in 1834-35 to approximaicly emplc 
Rs. 3,500,000,000 in 1919-20, showing a forty-three fold increase. We sucee: 
In 1919 India stood thirteenth among the importing nations au into | 
eighth among the exporting nations. there 
of 5,5 

Development of the Factory System. | paper 

stead) 


most important progress of modern industrialism has been 


: made in the fac system. ‘The textile industry is the lead- Fe. 
ing branch of sanetbebariog in India. The spinnin and weaving [> nit} 
of cotton had been known.to the people for centuries, but it was not set 
until 1851 that Bombay started her cotton mills. In a decade heby 
about a dozen mills had sprung up around the city. In 1879 ther Bij, 19; 
were 63 cotton factories employing about 51,000 persons in the 118 ia 
whole of India; in 1918 there were 269 cotton mills employing a daily no 
ave number of 284,054 persons, of whom 209,326 were men, tet, 






48,282 women, and 26,446 children. During the same per iod the 
number of cotton spindles increased over four times, and the num)vr 
of looms about eight times. In 1918 there were 6,614,300 spiniles 


actor 
3,318 
acts, 













and 114,800 looms in the country, representing an authorized capit«! In] 
investment of Rs. 246,631,966. . of the 

Next in importance to the manufacture of cotton is the manutv- There 
ture of jute, fabrics of which had long formed the rough clothing of P¥ang 4 
the ee classes of the people. With the invasion of the Indian Byoy; 7, 
market by a British cotton goods, jute fabrics fell into disuse, Byproyj, 
and their manufacture was superseded by that of gunny sacks, «0 PU Unite; 
industry which rose in importance with the increasing exportatio" P¥pal, m 
of grains. In 1854 the supply of flax from Russia was cut off. due B@nost, , 
to the Crimean War, and the need of a substitute was then realize. mostly 
In 1854 spinning machinery was brought from Dundee and ‘he hie on 
first jute factory was established atSermapore. From its start it had Thu 
better success than did the cotton industry which met with strong Faall ove 
opposition from the Manchester interests. The monopolistic cli!- Pities fo) 
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RISE OF FACTORY LABOR IN INDIA. ll 


acter of the industry also added to its phenomenal success. In 1879- 
3) there were 21 jute mills at work in the country, and in 1917-18 
there were 76 such mills. During the same period the number of 
looms increased from 5,000 to 40,000, and the number of spindles 
from 88,000 to 834,000. The capital invested rose from Rs. 27,070,000 
‘n 1879-80 to Rs. 142,850,000 in 1917-18. 

Third in the series of textile industries in India is woolen manu- 
facture, Which has met with little success against foreign competi- 
tion. Rugs, carpets, shawls, and other similar goods are still made 
with hand looms in small workshops, but their annual production is 
considerable. In 1917-18, there were only six woolen mills worked 
with mechanical power. They had 41,444 spindles and 1,202 looms, 
and produced 11,468,000 pounds of goods, valued at Rs. 20,110,000. 

Next to the manufacture of textile goods is the iron and steel 
industry. Only a decade ago the production of iron and steel was 
insignificant, but since the war it has become one of the most im- 
portant and promising industries of the country. The production 
of iron ore rose from 72,300 tons in 1908 to 413,272 tons in 1917, all 
of which was consumed by the mills of the country. 

Besides the textile and iron and steel industries there are only a 
few branches of manufacture which deserve mention, so far as the 
employment of labor in them is concerned. Paper mills started 
successfully, but as soon as foreign producers introduced wood pulp 
into their factories, progress in India was checked. In 1917-18 
there were 10 paper mills in the country employing a daily average 
of 5,527 persons. They produced, during that year, 31,900 tons of 
paper, valued at Rs. 18,786,000. The brewing industry made a 
steady though slow progress and recorded the total number of brew- 
erles in 1917-18 at 16 employing 1,779 persons and producing 
yearly 6,216,813 gallons of beer. 

Of the aiadanal employments, cotton ginning, cotton and jute 
ressing, and rice milling are the chief. Bhese vary in importance 
rom year to year, according to the annual production of the crops. 
In1917 there were 1,770 cotton gins and presses, 563 rice mills, and 
118 jute presses. 

No reliable data regarding the number of factories are available 
paar to the year 1892, when the first statistics were taken and 653 
actories were found to exist in the country. In 1918 there were 
3,318 factories working and liable to inspection under the factory 
acts. 

In 1917-18, 69 per cent of the cotton mills, operating 76 per cent 
of the spindles and 78 er cent of the looms, were located in Bombay. 
There are 14 in Bengal and 13 in Madras, 19 in the United Provinces, 
und 4in the Punjab. The remaining 46 mills are scattered through- 
but India, The cotton gins and presses are located in the Central 

rrovinces and Berar, the Bombay Presidency, the Punjab, and the 
>United Provinces. Practically all the jute mills are located in Ben- 
gal, mostly in the neighborhood of Calcutta. Bengal also possesses 
most of silk and indigo industries. The flour mills are found 
mostly in the Punjab, and the sugar works in the United Provinces. 
the rice and saw mills are located near the seacoast in Burma. 

Thus within the last three or four decades there have sprung up 
ull over the country a large number of factories, offering opportuni- 
ies for industrial activities to an increasingly large number of people. 
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Origin of Wage-Earning Classes. 


[ THE foregoing review of the industrial organization it has |)o., 

shown that by far the greater portion of the people lived in vil}. o.< 
where either collective or individual ownership of land prey. |. 
In either case the ryot or cultivator was economically indepes oy ;. 
Even where the landlord system prevailed the status of the ry. (j\\ 
not materially change. He had only to pay a fixed share «/ |. 
produce as rent. The economic position of the menial or \ \\|,,.~ 
servant was not much worse than that of the ryot. He was poovv- 
nized as a necessary and useful member of the community ii 4 
part of the organic life of the village, which was not only an :; 
trial unit but also a social and political whole. There was t\)\\s , 
certain dignity attached to his service and he felt a certain ¢\,in 


lus- 


upon his remuneration, which’ was fixed by custom and gener, ily 
paid in kind. Over and above this, he always owned his homestea( 
and often.a piece of farm land as well. The artisan and other ¢|:)<ses 
of the people invariably enjoyed economic independence. 

As all industries were conducted on a small scale, there was scarcely 


need for more labor than that which the individual ryot or artisan, 
with the help of his family, could render. Cooperation among ii\\us- 
trial groups was very common. If, however, occasion arose for extra 
help, the need was met by temporarily hiring a neighbor, who was 
enerally paid in kind at the customary rate. Labor has thus always 
mn free in the village. In fact, it is extremely doubtful whether 
slavery as an economic institution had ever attained any importance 
im India, except perhaps in prehistoric times. There was indecd a 
system under which a few slaves were found in the household of the 
rh wes caste, or of the rich. But the system was not widespread nor 
did the master live on the labor of his slaves. They were either 
domestic servants or personal attendants. Serfdom has also played 
a little, if any, part in the development of the laboring classes in 
India. The feudal system never obtained a foothold in India, except 
in Rajputana, where it existed only in a limited form. 

Industries in towns were always in the hands of craftsmen or 
tradespeople. They managed their affairs themselves or with ‘he 
help of hired labor. The helper was a sort of apprentice, who was 
always on the lookout for the opportunity of becoming a master 
craftsman or independent tradesman himself. In most cases he real- 
ized his ambition. Even if he did not, there was no occasion for the 
formation of a wage-earning class. There were two principal causes 
which prevented a sharp distinction between master and workinan: 
First, the workman invariably belonged to the same caste as lis 
master, and in most cases was hisrelative. Sometimes the apprentice 
married into the family of his master. Secondly, the workman ¢en- 
erally lived in a large family group, some members of which were 
independent craftsmen or tradespeo le. Asin the village, the work- 
ing people in towns were therefore free and independent. au 

xcept for the caste system which was itself socio-econom': in 
origin, there did not exist any separate class of employers and «1- 
ployees. With the rise of modern industrialism there were (/\'¢ 
independent classes of people which could supply labor to moc 
industries: 
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(1) The ryots or cultivators of land, comprising those who had 
ollowed «fips as a vocation from time immemorial, and also 
those who had been artisans before but who had reverted to agricul- 
ure through the destruction of the native industries. 

(2) The artisans or craftsmen who, while still struggling to hold 
their family occupation, could not earn more than a bare living in 
ompetition with modern industries. 

(3) The menials or village servants, for whom the local need had 
een outgrown. Even when their services were needed in the com- 
unity, the customary remuneration did not suffice to satisfy their 
vants which had grown and multiplied in the course of time. 

Although the supply of agricultural land has increased, it has 
careely been able to keep pace with the demand of the growing 
opulation. It has been mostly through the redistribution of home- 
tead and farm land that the growing population has been accommo- 
lated. 

Laborers as a class first appeared on farms as peasant farmers who 
ired themselves out for part of the time. No record of such laborers 
ras kept until the first census for the whole of India was taken in 
891, when it was found that about 6.5 per cent of the total population 
ere peasant farmers. In 1901 there were about 20,000,000 farm 
ervants or field laborers and in 1911 the number had risen to nearly 
6,000,000. In most cases they were only part-time laborers and 
rere not sharply differentiated from the farmers themselves whose 
oldings did not, on the average, amount to more than 5 or 6 acres. 
British plantations in India were first to demand a class of farm 
aborers as such. With the growth of indigo and coffee cultivation 
large number of people found occupation on plantations. But it 
ras not until the tea plantations were established that the demand 
or sueh a laboring class was keenly felt. 

According to the census of 1911, there were 482 coffee plantations, 
21 indigo plantations, and 1,002 tea plantations in the country, em- 
loying 57,623, 30,795, and 703,585 laborers, respectively. Laborers 
n plantesoes are recruited from different parts of the country and 
ork under contract for a certain number of years. Since 1863 
veral laws have been passed regarding recruitment, transportation, 
ontract, and working conditions. 

The demand for Indian laborers for English colonies came about 
he middle of the nineteenth century, and in 1856 17,315 workers 
ere sent out under the emigration law to Mauritius, Natal, British 
wana, and the West Indies. The number rose to 95,616 in 1910, 
veraging 15,766 a year for the preceding 26 years, and the number 

those who returned averaged 7,343 a year during the same period. 
he lot of the emigrants who went out as indentured laborers was 
ery hard, and the Indian Government. was obliged in 1917 to. pro- 
bit further emigration of Indian labor as a war measure, with the 
nderstanding that it would not be revived. In 1916-17, only 
a went out and at the same time 7,856 laborers returned 

ndia. 
With the construction of the railroads there appeared a new demand 
rlabor. In 1910 there were 350,177 persons employed by the rail- 
ads in India. The number rose to 653,965 in 1917-18, of whom 
(96 were Europeans, 10,233 Anglo-Indians and 636,936 Indians. 
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The demand for labor in the mines came with the opening of ¢}, 
coal fields in different parts of the country, especially in Bihar and 
Orissa. In 1885 there were 24,541 laborers engaged in coal mining 
The number rose to 167,272 in 1917. The number of workmen ;, 
other mining industries is rather insignificant. 

Thus a large class of laborers rapidly grew up in the differen, jy. 
dustries of the country. There was a total of 4,868 large indusiyj,| 
establishments in 1917-18, employing a daily average of 1,238.93 
people. But there has not yet appeared a sharp distinction bet woop 
the laboring classes and the people from whom they are emervins 
Nor does there yet exist a wage-earning class in the technica! sep. 
of the term, except in a few industrial centers. Unlike the wap 








earning classes in Europe and America, the majority of the lalopers TI 
still retain their homesteads, and some of them even own a piece of ft 
farm land, small cy it may be, and they do not yet depend com.- h “ 
pletely upon wages for their livelihood. The slow growth of the Tt 
ps eg classes in India may be accounted for on seyera| Pav 
ounds: 3 
e The laboring classes in India have always been freeholders and they — 
are slow to leave their old positions, whereas in the West the ancestry “th; 
of the modern wage-e classes was remotely connected with "Th 
serfdom and it was natural for their descendants to get away from 
their hard lot and humiliation at the first opportunity that. pre- ‘ho vee 
sented itself. my 
Second, the joint family system in India holds together al! the JR «20 
members of the family and even when some of them leave for dis. FR —— 
tant. ~ afag they retain their love of home and return whenever it is 
ossible. 
: Third, no opportunity has as yet been presented to the [ndian 
laborers for successful careers and sure earnings. Although they {ind 
life miserable, owing to the very small size of their farms, they lave 
nevertheless, been unwilling to try to change conditions by leaving 
their homes to engage in something which to them is unknown. 
The first signs of a modern wage-earning class have already ap- JR %- 
in some industrial centers, such as Ahmedabad and Cawnpore. 190... 
e number of wage earners who have been separated from hom. 
stead and farm land and depend solely upon wages for their |iveli- ' Stati 
hood is increasing, though they are still few in number. Of. 
were 2 
Growth in Number of Factory Workers. total 
d 
RECORDS as to the number of cotton-mill workers were not a 6 Me 
until 1877-1880 when 47,955 such persons were found in the per ce 
mills of the country. Laborers in jute mills, recorded still later BP jo; 
numbered 59,222 in 1889. ; the io 
The first systematic record of all laborers in all classes of factories FM oroy 
working under the factory act of 1881 was taken in 1892 and their didi 


number was found to be 316715. The increase since that time i: 
shown in the table below: 
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GROWTH OF FACTORY LABOR FROM 1892 TO 1917-18.1 


























oo a - ——_ — 
{| Number of fac- Number of persons 
tories. employed. 
Saludos Average 
| Per cent Per cent | Dumber 
Year. | | of of seamen 
ing 1% Ts Ss 
| Total. | "com. | Total. | “crease | per 
pared | pared factory. 
with 1892, with 1892. 
Oe ee 653 j..........) 316,715 |.......... 485 
1900... -sccccerecsccercencccesececcccceceencrcnccce 1, 207 | 85 468, 956 48 388 
1000s on ones neeitandsecens sre were cscceesccecesscccecce 2,271 | 248 792, 511 | 150 349 
IIT-1S... -- ne eee reece eee eeee eee e ence eres nese eee | 8,241 | 397 | 1,076, 201 239 332 





| Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1900-1901, p. 265; 1909-10, p. 265; 1920, p. 235. 


The above table indicates the comparative growth in the number 
of factories and laborers in the 26-year period, the number of factories 
having increased 397 per cent and that of laborers 239 per cent. 

The last column shows the average number of et in each 
factory. In 1892 there were 485 persons to each factory, the number 
declnmg to 349 in 1910 and to 332 in 1918. The reason for this 
decline was the gradual inclusion of many smaller establishments 
within the scope of the factory act. 

This growth of factory labor has been almost equally distributed 
among all classes of laborers, including men, women, and children, as 
shown in the table below: 


GROWTH IN THE NUMBER OF MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD FACTORY LABORERS 
FROM 1892 TO 1918.1 


























Men. | Women. Children. | Total. 
Per Per | Per | Per 
cent cent | ¢eent | cent 
Year of in- of in- of in- | ofin- 
4 | Num- | crease | Num- | crease | Num- | crease Num- crease 
| ber. com- ber. com- ber. | com- ber. com- 
pared pared | pared pared 
with with with with 
| 1892. 1892. 1892. 1892 
-_ a “i a i" 2 3 oA*° el vcr - 
eS ae i¢°.} >> he caine one Seer > | oa 
1900 .| 372,617 46 | 68,610 34 27,729 46 468, 956 418 
y 145 | 115, 540 165 | 52,026 | 176 792, 511 150 
237 | 158, 644 263 | 60,336 219 | 1,076, 201 239 

















! Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1901-2, p. 269; 1920, p. 235. 


Of the 316,715 workers engaged in different factories in 1892, there 
were 254,236 men, 43,592 women, and 18,887 children. 1In1917-18, the 
total number of workers rose to 1,076,201, of whom 857,221 were men, 
158,644 women, and 60,336 children. Theincreasein the numberof dif- 
ferent classes of employees in 1917-18 as compared with 1892 was 237 
per cent formen, 263 per cent for women, and 219 per cent for children, 
showing a higher rate of increase among woman employees than among 
the other oP. The variation in the - ortion of the different 

act e 





























groups of ory workers is shown in the following table: 
PROPORTION OF MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD LABORERS AT SPECIFIED PERIODS, 
1892 TO 1918. 
Year. Men. Soa — Total. 
eee 0.2| 13.7| 60] 100 
PvkcageSeherecccccnasases 79.5 14.6 5.9 100 
ey ee Pee eee 78.9 14.6 6.5 100 
ESE RSS a 79.7 14.7 5.6 100 
[425] 
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This comparison indicates the very slight change which has ta key 
lace in the on of woman, man, and child workers in Indi, 
ere is a slightly increasing tendency on the part of women to ¢){o; 
into factory work. ‘The number of male workers declined some }\,; 
The change in the proportion of child workers is too slight to wary); 
any general statement. 
e St aha of boys to girls employed in Indian factori.. jx 
shown in the following table: 


PROPORTION OF BOYS TO GIRLS IN FACTORIES AT SPECIFIED PERIODS, ro 




















1917-18.! 

| Memaer 
. 7 ese of boys 
Year. Boys. | Girls. | 4, aan 

girl. 
Bib sehey | 
Pe 58. UC ne 16,299} 2,588 6.3 | 
P ° Waae he sereap praetor 43,273 | 8,753 4.9 | 
SES Sica tn sss nat canees 49,882 | 10, 454 4.7 | 





! Statistics of British India, vol. 1, 1913, vo. 40; vol. 1, 1919, p. 44. 


_ The above table indicates that the proportion of girls employe 
in factory work has increased gradually inthe 26-year period covered. 


Occupational Classification. 


‘THE classification of Indian laborers according to occupation js 

difficult, since the majority are unskilled laborers and handy ine 
and have, therefore; no definite line of work. The work of many 
laborers also overlaps that of others. Only the skilled ones hays 
any definite trade. The statistics for even such workers are not 
complete because they are classified according to the nature of ‘he 
industry rather than of the occupation. Some rough idea may, 
however, be had of the nature of their work from the number of 
people employed in factories in different industries. 


AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF FACTORY OPERATIVES EMPLOYED IN DIFFERENT 
INDUSTRIES IN 1917-18.! 


























Number of tives in 
factories— 
Total 
Industry. Worked Not worked | operativ: 
by mechanical | by mechanical | 
or electrical or electrical | 
power. power. 
PAMPLID. woud i Ave LUSCIACGdE NN de ddddice chbhed 556, 001 5, 209 100 
ass knctubh oh de dc aces strand ign ts badddee cues pongea 38, 983 2, 576 #1, 509 
Se etaes 8 Tne P + nny hain pitied MIL Pose 99, 900 2, 893 102, 79 
Food, drink, and tobacco... .....-......-c0seeeeeeeceee 74, 434 7, 516 $1, 950 
TO aaa oR epee AAS OR ae Re 17, 105 5,699 wi 
Paper and printing................................. 21” 624 1, 049 
Wood, stone, and NS, ee oe 32, 943 23,670 61 
H Man anthadnnnas dos 3dUCtst2 Us bs cin cacnepes 8, 739 15, 794 
Risid snilahus otnasdrstbibaalhtnchucece sod 197, 561 7, 868 205, 429 
i indiisdecahu thin << anbeha in tielbiss Lpatioe~ el 1, 047, 290 72, 364 | 31, 238, 238 








! Statistics of British India, 1919, vol. 1, p. 1. 
9 Including 118,584 employed in factories worked by Government, State, and local bodies. 
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As indicated in the above table the daily average number of per- 
sons employed in all the factories in India, whether or not eurked by 
mechanical or electrical power, and whether owned by Government 
or local bodies or companies or individuals was 1,238,238 in 1917-18. 
The average was 1,212,375 in 1916 and 1,135,183 in 1915. Of these 
the number employed under the factory act was 1,076,201 in 1917, 
1,061,409 in 1916, and 1,004,106 in 1915. More than half of the 
operatives under the act are employed in the textile industry. 

Cotton and jute mills are most important in the textile industry, 
employing, respectively, 284,054 and 266,038 laborers in 1917-18. 
Next in importance are the laborers in transport works, who numbered 
102,793 in 1917-18, including laborers in dockyards and rail and 
tramway workshops. The third largest group of employees is found 
in industries connected with food and drink, such as rice mills and 
sugar factories, employing 81,950 persons in 1917-18. Of these 
laborers, about 47,000 were employed in rice mills alone. Mineral 
industries rank next in number of persons employed, with 41,559 
persons employed in 1917-18. 

Among the miscellaneous workers are to be found the laborers in 
cotton ginning, cleaning, and ee. and jute pressing, amounting 
loyed to approximately 132,000 and 25,500, respectively. 
pred. Most of the women are employed in textile factories. Of the 22,844 
women employed in the llebey Presidency in 1892, 18,335 were 
engaged in cotton spinning and weaving, 3,435 in cotton pressing and 
cleaning and 249 in other textile industries. Only 825 women were 
employed in other occupations. 

n certain factories women’s work has been limited to reeling and 
winding. In the jute mills of Bengal, women’s work consists of 
sewing and weaving. A few are employed in feeding jute and at 
softening machines and at carding frames. In Burma, women sew 
“ages and cleanse rice. Some of them work as carriers. A large 
number of women are employed on cotton gins and presses. 

The children are canalely employed in the textile industry. Of 
the 5,946 children employed in 1892 in Bombay factories, 5,205 were 
employed in cotton oaifle Almost all of these were doffers and 
piecers. In the same year only 276 children were employed on 
cotton gins. Most of the children are employed in doffing and 
piecing even at the present time. Of the 63,540 children working 
under the factory act of 1911 in India, 22,072 were engaged in the 
cotton industry and 27,508 in the jute industry. 

People of all castes are found in the factories all over the country. 
Hindus and Mohammedens work side by side in the same mill. 
foe does the question of caste deter the laborers from going into 
the mills. 

Although the caste system is breaking down, each caste has a tra- 
ditional preference for a particular kind of work. Thus, in the Bom- 
bay factories, most of the weavers come from the Zulai caste, the 
hattis supply workers for heavy lifting, while in the mixing depart- 
ent are found the Konkani Maratha workers. 


? Geographical Distribution. 


INCE the establishment of cotton mills in Bombay and of jute 
mills in Bengal, these two Provinces have become the centers of 
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the two great textile industries of the country. About 38 per co, 
of the factory workers under the act were employed in Bengi| 4y, 


about 27 per cent in pomber, these two Provinces employing nearly I of ch 
two-thirds of the factory labor of India. The following table jn, TI 
cates distribution of factory labor by Provinces. \hm 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF FACTORY LABOR IN 1917-18.) 








Factories. Laborers. 
































T# 

Province. To ib 
tribu 

Num-| P ; Chil- 

tony amet: Men. |Women. dren : Prov 
Numbs come 
; Sola “TH — 9 Madr 
din nt et oc ins tciaen 505 | 15.6 | 328,783] 49,851 | 32,135 410, 71 32 Mi the x 
| NR MERE S sis 5 8 Gee eet ye 835 | 25.8 | 226,084) 56,215 / 13,092] 295/391 > el 
eA «>< oahetntes cdubbhonte bannace <4 459} 14.1] 72,4382] 16,214) 7,274 95, 92 most 
oR EO RB A 536 | 16.5] 63,072| 4,845 518 68,4 . 
United Provinces... 2.222.222.2202 2c022. 211| 6.5| 57,972] 5,899| 2,161 66,0 , @ Pun) 
Central Provinces and Berar............... 406 | 12.5 | 30,033] 15,231 | 2,529 47 ! & Prov 
Bihar and Orissa.....................0...-- 60} 1.8] 34,147] 4,433] 1,108 29 Tov 
La TR oe a ame 171| 5.8| 27,818] 3,211 |* 31 annu 
Other IRA EE gals, 5 i i ie Ap a 58 1.8 16, 880 2, 755 584 20 ) Circa 
a PE kk | 3,241 | 100.0 | 857,221 | 158,644 | 60,336 | 21,076,201 | 10.0 Mi for fi 
1 Adapted, Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1920, p. 235. Me All 
2 Slight discrepancies in the number of the employees ii this table as compared with that on p. 16 are The 
due to the different sources ofinformation and to the exclusion and inclusion oflaborers in some of t!1e ))4t/\¢ Kank 

States in the . 
of M: 
Bombay had 835 factories or about one-fourth of the total number lange 
in the country, and had 27.4 per cent of the employees. On ile — whic! 
other hand, Bengal with 505 factories, or 15.6 per cent of the total, of th 
had 38.2 per cent of the employees. This was due to the fact thai BOD 
there was a large number of cotton gins in the Presidency of Bombay B deere 
giving only seasonal emloyment and that to a comparatively small neigh 
number of laborers. Bengal had also some seasonal industrics, such JJ" ! 
as jute poate but with a comparatively large number of laborers. B Were. 
Madras had 459 factories, or 14.1 per cent of the total, and only s.) B™™s 
- cent of the employees. Burma ranked second in the number of draw: 
actories, having 536 such establishments, or 16.5 per cent of the such 
total, and only 6.3 per cent of the employees. Like Bombay, Provi 
Madras and Burma had a large number of seasonal industries, witli a BS" 
comparatively small number of employees. As far as single lociilities re 
0 { 


are concerned, the city of Bombay employs the largest number o/ 
laborers in the country. 

Bombay employed also the largest number of female laborers, 
having 56,215, or 35.4 per cent of all women employed in the country 
in 1917-18. Bengal closely followed Bombay, employing 4,5)! 
women or 31.4 per cent of the total during the same year. [ht 
cotton mills of Bombay and the jute mills of Bengal offered women 
the best opportunity for work. Madras employed 16,214 women 1 
1917-18, or 10.2 per cent of the total. The Central Provinces an 
Berar employed 15,231 women, or 9.6 per cent of the total. The 
number of woman workers was not very significant in other Provinces. 

There were 60,336 children:employed in the factories of India i1 
1917-18. By far the largest number of children were employed i 
Bengal which had 32,135 child laborers, or 53.2 per cent of the total. 
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ing the same year, Bombay had 13,092 children and Madras 
7,274, or 21.7 per cent and 12.1 per cent, respectively. The number 
of children employed in other Provinces is very small. 
The largest number of children employed in any one city is at 
Ahmedabad where 5,492 children were at work in 1917-18. — 


Local Sources of Supply. 


THe labor su py of the Bombay mills is largely drawn from the 
districts of Ratnagiri, Poona, and Satara, the first named con- 
tributing the largest share. Some are drawn also from the United 
Provinces. The greater number of the factery workers in Bengal 
come from the United Provinces and Berar, but Orissa, Northern 
Madras, Nadia, and other districts also share in the contribution to 
the mills of Calcutta and the vicinity. The jute mills of Bengal are 
mostly worked with the labor from the United Provinces. The 
Punjab mills draw a large share of their labor from the United 
Provinces while Burma mills depend for their labor supply upon the 
annual incoming of a large Sa a of immigrants from the northern 
Cirears of the Madras Presidency. These laborers work in the mills 
for five or six months in the year, and then return home. 

Almost all of the laboring classes, however, come from the farm. 
The density of population and poverty of soils which prevail in the 
Kankan districts, Berar, the United Provinces, and northern Circars 
of Madras, drive a large portion of the workers from the farms. A 
large number of the factory workers still retain farm land, however, 
which they themselves take care of each season or leave to the care 
of their relatives. 

One of the interesting phenomena in this connection is the gradual 
decrease of Bengalese laborers in the jute mills of Calcutta and the 
neighborhood. From the beginning of the establishment of the 
jute industry there, until the middle of the eighties, all the laborers 
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iborers, @ Were Bengalese. About 1905, two-thirds of the laborers were 
nly 8.9 | mmigrants. At present, about ninety per cent of the laborers are 
nber of drawn from the United Provinces. "There are several reasons for 
of the (such an increase in immigrant labor: First, laborers from the United 
ombay, @ePovinees are stronger physically and can endure more physical 
witha Strain. Second, they live near the factories and are more regular in 
calities fe ttendance. Third, Bengalese are better off than immigrant laborers 
nber of (ee! the same class and are more independent in spirit. They have 
more openings in other fields of labor and do not like to confine 
:borers, @ 2emselves to the hard work of a factory. 
sountry 
49,851 Hours of Work. 
be [\ THE beginning of the Indian factory system the time of work 
inen il extended from sunrise to sunset. In the year 1887, for which the 
ni eal t definite record is available, the cotton mills of Bombay worked 
. Thee dawn to dusk. In Bengal the shift system prevailed both in the 
vinces, feo eon: eed ante mills, which operated for 12 hours daily, but the hours 
nadia ine Or not exceed 9 or 10, each shift obtaining a break of 
sved if hours in the course of the day. Some mills worked day and night, 
e total. ut for the greater part of the year no individual worker was employed 


or more than 9 hours a day. In 1888 the Broach factories worked 
[429] 
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from dawn to dusk, the workday ranging from 11} to 13 hours and 4 
minutes, according to the season. In 1892 the usual hours of wor jy 
the Northwestern Provinces and Oudh were from 6 a. m. to 6.30 ». 1 
In summer the work was extended an hour or an hour and a half ))7,. 
The Bengal factories worked the same hours as before, 9 i |, 

The first record of longer hours is found at Agra, where eyo) 4. 
early as 1880 the working-day was 15 hours long in some seasw)). of 
the year. In the year 1898 the cotton factories of Bombay ¢ y- 
ceived the idea of working longer hours, and four years later many of 
the factories adopted electric light. Some idea of the long hours of 
work which prevailed in some of the textile factories of the cointry 
may be had from the report of the Factory Labor Commission of |\\()7, 
This commission found that in mills working daylight hours the ay or- 
age working time per day for the whole year was approximate, |» 
hours and 5 minutes; the longest day did not usually exceed 134 }\ urs 
of actual work and the shortest day was about 11 hours. In mill. {it- 
ted with electric light the hours varied from 12} to 16 in different |oeal- 
ities, weavers in Calcutta jute mills working 15 or 16 hours, althouch 
each 4 weavers had an extra hand for relief. These excessively |one 
hours, however, were unusual except in textile factories and in certain 
seasonal industries. 

The extremely long hours of work prevailing at this time impresso 
upon the Government the necessity for action of some sort, and in |\()5 
a bill was introduced into the legislative council to amend the factory 
act of 1891 regulating the working hours of adult males. The bil! was 
not passed, however, until 1911, when the hours of work for adult 
males in textile factories were limited to 12 in one day. 

There is scarcely any record as to the hours worked by women in 
factories prior to 1891, when the first factory act was amended (ix ing 
the hours of work for women at eleven. No change in the lengt) of 
the legal workday was made from that time to February, 1921, when a 
resolution was passed in the Indian Legislature ratifying the «raft 
_ convention of the International Labor Conference at Washineton, 
D. C., 1919, which reduced the working hours in Indian factories t) 
60 hours a week for both men and women. 

There are no definite records of the working hours of children \ntil 
the enactment of the factory act of 1881, when the workday for hill 
dren was fixed at 9 hours with one hour for rest. The factory act 0! 
1891 reduced the working hours of children to seven a day, wit!) 1 
half hour of rest for every six hours of continuous werk. In certain 
sections of India this law was observed, but in some Provinces \ii- 
dren often worked as long hours as did the men. 

The abuses of the child-labor law arose generally in four ways: 
First, the employment of children under 14 years of age as full-tiners; 
second scameeper ties of children by the arrangement of the shift <)> 
tem; third, keeping the children inside the compound under the pre- 
text of education and employing them whenever there was a short’ 
of labor; and fourth, the employment of children under nine year: 0! 
age as half-timers. 

The factory act of 1911 made, therefore, some special provision (0 
regulate the hours of child workers. To prevent the employmen: ! 
under-age children, child workers were required by the provisions 0! 
the act to produce certificates of age and physical fitness before ty 
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could be emplo ed. This provision also guarded them against em- 
loyment as full-timers before reaching the age of 15. Their work- 
ing hours were fixed at seven as before, with one-half hour of rest for 
every six hours of continuous work; in textile factories, however, 
working hours of children were limited to six in any one day, no 
rest period being provided for. As most of the children in India are 
employed in textile factories, the working hours for children may, 
therefore, be regarded as six instead of seven. 


Working Time in Seasonal Establishments. 


The chief seasonal establishments which partake of the nature of 
factories are cotton gins, cotton and jute presses, and rice mills. 

Cotton ginning is a very important industry in some parts of India. 
These factories are largely run by steam power and employ a large 
number of laborers, mostly old or middle-aged women, drawn from 
rural districts. The season varies in different parts of the country, 
but extends generally from November to April, lasting only four 
or five months in any one region. The hosts 4 of pressure lasts only 
a month or a month and a half. ; 

The cotton presses keep a small permanent force, the extra workers 
required during the busy season being supplied by contractors. 

The jute presses are located mostly in Bengal. The work consists 
usually of sorting, cleaning, and cutting the ends of the fibers. On 
the average, about 50 to 60 men and 10 to 20 women are employed at 
a press. The presses are manned by able-bodied male workers. 
Occasionally the presses work continuously for long periods, but the 
average day does not exceed more than 12 hours. The work is 
arranged by shifts and the individual laborer does not actually work 
more than 8 hours in any one day. 

The rice mills are found in Burma only. The work lasts for 6 
months in the year. The busy season begins in the middle of January 
and lasts until the middie of May, during which time the work is 
carried on both night and day. The hours of work may continue for 
12 hours for 34 months, for 16 hours with one or two shifts for one 
month, and for night and day with double shifts for 14 months. 
The work stops for 14 hours at midday and for one-half hour at 6 


p. m. 
Spread of Hours and Night Work of Women. 


Prior to 1891 most of the mills began work at sunrise, though in 
some cases work began at 4.30 a.m. The factory acts of 1891 for- 
bade the employment of women and children before 5 a. m. or after 
8 p.m. and the factory act of 1911 further limited the working period 
to the hours between 5.30 a. m. and 7 p.m. Women are employed 
at night in the seasonal industries such as cotton ginning, however, 
as these industries are for the most part outside the factory laws. 
As the season of night work is very short, and it is usually the older 
women who are employed, no strong objection has, so far, been raised 
against this practice. 

Rest Periods and Holidays. 


The second factory act of India of 1891 provided for a rest period 
for women of one hour and a half for every 11 hours of work and the 
same act provided for a full half-hour’s rest for children at the end 
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of six hours of continuous work, but the act of 1911 reducing the wor. 
ing hours of children from seven to six in textile factories where ings; 
es the children are employed failed to provide a fixed rest period {o» 
them. 

The Hindu and Mohammedan festivals constituted the only |\ojj- 
days at the beginning of factory life in India. These holidays 





amounted to about 15 in the course of the year in 1885, but in 1909 th» T 
number had been increased to about 65 in some factories. [n|9\4 indi 
out of a total of 3,028 factories 2,722, or 90 per cent, had a weekly nate 
holiday, occurring in more than half of the cases on Sunday. but 
wer 

Wages. one 

* 4h a 

Basis of Rate Making. file 

earl 


"THERE are several standards according to which the rate of wages exc 
is fixed in the factories of India. e oldest basis of measuring high 








work is the time unit. The day is still the common unit of time by 

which the wages of general laborers are fixed all over the country. 
But this system is used in the factories only to a limited extent, =i 

The system of counting wages by the week, while not yet popular in 
India, has, however, been introduced in some of the factories. A Pt 

somewhat more common unit of time in measuring work is the month. 
This has been the basis of rate making in many operations in fac- Coleen 
tories. In the majority of cases, however, the rate of wages is based a 
on piecework, the piece-rate basis having existed from the beginning By "" 
of the factory system. The contract rate of wages also exists in ina 

some factories, especially in seasonal establishments. But this is 
rather exceptional. aw 
| i e war the bonus system was universally adopted by the Fy °# 

factories of India. The object was to make up the difference between 
the rising cost of living and the existing rate of wages. This helped 1 Gre 

the employer to keep his old rate of wages fixed either on the time 
basis or the piece basis, and at the same time removed the grievances Sc 
concerning wage increases on the part of the workers. had 
The prevailing system of payment on the farm was in kind, and J ‘¢®% 
this system still exists to some extent. But it is not applicable to Fi aver 
the factory system of work. The payment of wages in money has, F)—— 

therefore, become a rule in all factories. There is also a system some- 
what like the truck system, under which the payment of wages s FH —— 
made partly in ticket and partly in cash. Card. 
Factory Wages. Ca 
: 
° ce Fly 
Only fragmentary data are available concerning wages paid in Sw 
indict heniahes in the earlier years of the factory wn hi Such data sit 
as are available are centained for the most part in reports of Indian oe 
factory inspectors and cover only certain districts; no figures are Sp 
available for India as a whole. Ring t] 
Wages paid in factories at Ahmedabad in 1888 are reported by tie ne 
factory inspector as follows: Doff ca 
) | Exe 
@ Ruy 
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work. Monthly wages at Ahmedabad in 1888. , 
tupees.a 
‘ Most SE i IR oS A ke a dt ta 15-20 
od for i itis PGS 6 wié cus a tees oct wosdesccdcwdeecce Oss 7-9 
I AS Bie SR aids deals» otcidbibld « omecod esac eeie .. 77-9 
y holi- hes eentenntnasnehd< cones ¢nessss <q 6 
lidays Warpe?s. ...-.------00+- +022 eee ee ee eee eee ee eee eee 10 
109 the The first data on the rate of wages found existing in different 
[n1916 industries in Malabar in 1892 appear in the table below. Unfortu- 
veekly nately, the wages are given by industry only and not by occupation, 


but the data are sufficient to show that wages in the cotton mills 
were on the average higher than those in other industries. In only 
one instance did the daily rate of wage of male workers reach the 
44 annas (13.7 cents, par) paid in the cotton mill, namely, the Calicut 
tile works, where in some cases the rate reached this figure. Women 
earned a little more in the cotton mills than in other industries 

waves except in the plantation house works. The wages of girls were 

suring [highest in the cotton mills. 

me by DAILY WAGES AT MALABAR IN 1892.1 


1 a‘ ’ 
unt ry. [1 rupee= 16 annas; 1 anna= 12 pies; 1 rupee at par= 48.66 cents.] 
‘Xx tent. Ee —- ~ E — —— _ z = _— ~ ee - — . 














ular in Factory. Men. Women. | Boys. | Girls. 
cS. A j be ers ~ oe 
nonth, Rs. As. P.| Rs. As. P.| Rs. As. P.| Rs. As. P. 
n fac- a 0 4 6 ee e4 @2.é Tr Ut 8 
? Coffee works (Karaparamba)........................... 040 020; 020; 010 
based 0 2 6 .o i &t 6 010 
ee Plantation house works... ........... eadep Ghicgqcoogad to to to to 
inning 040/030] 016/] 016 
rata } 02 0 
Ists In ES, ae ee a ae eo to | ee ee 
this is | 026 | 
Mercantile mission tile works........................... SS Be ae ee Oe reer er eer oe 
2 & } 
— : os ccpedvevcecceas to MD BO bs cases ss cdbledee oes cce 
Dy the 046 | 
‘tween ines 
helped ' Great Britain. Parliamentary Papers, 1894 (paper No. 108), vol. 58, pp. 40-41. 
e time : : . : 
vances Some idea of the present wages in the textile factories may be 


had from the following data on the average wages paid in a repre- 


1, and {§& sentative cotton mill in Bombay in January, 1919: 














“< to AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES PAID IN A BOMBAY COTTON MILL IN JANUARY, 1919.! 
y has, - ——————— EE . 
some- Occupation. | Wages. Occupation. Wages. 
wes Is eet EE eeee sr: SP se: ee — EE 
Card room: Rupees.2 |, Reeling room: Rupees.a 
itkehosstccsecececces 13. 5 || Sistas: idewldts corscosece 10. 0-12.0 
Grinders........ — 16.0 || Bundling room: 
Card tenders. . 12. 0 || CL Lon ceuind bGveuabees 19. 0-20. 0 
Lap carriers... 12. 0 |) ittchdkenns ogasesevaaggnt 15. 0-16. 0 
- ; Fly carriers. . .. 9.5) — department: 
aid in Sweepers......... 8.0 || inders ot ed pe RA a pee 9. 5-17.0 
dati Drawers... ..... 15. 0-20. 0 | Drawers. .......... Piccesk cocete ses 20. 0-35. 0 
1 Gata Slubbers.......... vee-| 16.0-22.0 Re cnsdn-crrccdnceas onedat | 25. 0-38. 0 
ndian Intermediates... .. dias 16. 0-22. 0 || ESE GE, ER dn ck sacs etecl 6660 s4ee | 38. 0-55. 0 
Rovers............. ....| | 16.0-23.0 | SSS Siege alana 19. 0-27.0 
s are Spare hands.......... .---| 13.5140 pele RO lita fete TA a 10. 0-16. 0 
I dew lide bb in vbsie ns cone. 11.5-12.0 | Weaving department: 
throstle room: TEES on sn ini ok con dnkemadban 18. 0-60. 0 
Vv the Denes OE ee a i ae sors eee ned been oe ae 45. 0-75. 0 
‘ a EO eee .5-12.0 older an so Setecet tates 14. 0-18. 0 
a. eee saga 13. 0-14.0 











,, Exclusive of war bonuses of 15 per cent and 20 per cent in 1918 and 1919, respectively. 
Rupee at par= 48.66 cents. 
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The movement of wages in several industries and localities j)) {jo T 
factories of India is indicated in the following tables. Ben 
The first table shows the movement of wages in a cotton mii! of wage 
Bombay for the last 25 years. The wages for which the in joy insta 
numbers are given are the averages for the month of January of to 22 
each specified year. For the sake of simplification the averice 
monthly wages for each tenth year have been taken. The muy. 
ment of wages is shown in the increase of wages for all workers. , 
varying from 10 per cent in the wages of the grinder in the «pj 
room to 120 per cent in the wages of the drawer in the sizing 
department. 
MOVEMENT OF WAGES AT A BOMBAY COTTON MILL, 1892 TO 1920.! % 
‘arding 
Index numbers of monthly way, hevena 
wages ta January— sone 
Occupation. to “; Shifters. 
ry, | Beamers 
1802. 1892 1902 | 1912 Winders 
Weavers 
SSE Sb we. Mistris. 
Card room: Rupees. Coolies .. 
is. 5h n nddecdbegpeabebbackbovebdbeer+< 11.0 100 91 100 
 iihs <pconcats org iadess dis ennse geese 14.5 100 97 103 10 » take 
RRR RESO ERIS ORE 8.0 100 100 106 0 ‘aa 
, sdicdisvgdaaiocbbbddbhacechnd'dahe< 9.0 100 111 122 133 » aay 
ay Ee ncn cccnpedcoenacteccecners encodes p pens a a4 12 
NS 6 S-cop b 6 ow dsce boss de Cadb obese cede cbc due ° 1 | 4 
let ine OP Aa i i apg tl 14.5 100 93 86 i” rhe 
PR « es 600 Gn cubs die Me déccca nda vd obweesea 16.5 100 82 82 21 showr 
ng room: 4 
eae? belies Ge eA Goenettal Be 8.2 100 100 104 134 the in 
room . TQ 
I ies i teed ili tik tb and ameedes 13.0 100 123 138 10 shows 
a ehh 6a Stebe aabsespas tnedeshhesd sy 10.5 100 114 124 148 per ce 
—_- ment . 
ee teeth eet Modbadbs sc sdk inst onses 7.0 100 107 143 186 doing 
a SESE SERIE i ine ae oe 12.5 100 92 152 200 
ns idkiensignncapdlatbodthehanassedens coegs 16.0 100 100 172 197 




















1 Index numbers here presented have been computed from data in Prices and wages in India, 11", 
p. 188; 1920, p. 217: India, Department of Statistics 


In the table below is shown the movement of wages in a woolen 
mill at Cawnpore from 1895 to 1920. 


MOVEMENT OF WAGES IN A CAWNPORE WOOLEN MILL, 1895 TO 1920. ! 


























| Index numbers of monthly way: 
ees, January— 
Occupation. See. 
, ] 
1895 | 1895 | 1905 1915 | 920 
ae es | 
| Rupees. 
DN Ss ds id Sdn'sk's Cad Rake cote kee 34.3 100 103 167 146 
 ivavviwh ao cansartectts ccbitabion ive 6.9 100 136 267 12 
Spare hands............ cueae s the comnazene sore 5.5 100 129 173 
Mule room: 
ERS SS SD So Ft Siar 34.5 100 112 175 204 
+ ER OF. ge RRR: MACs 45S 6.6 100 136 317 292 
pm penta. goteeeeesteveeeeresanacnsneanense 5.4 100 130 181 259 
ea : : 
RN Se danas . dolce wiitin cd cok iveiiak hone Ae =. = 113 ‘? 1 
Sak cb niedtns AB abuie a Abas be 6) Rpnaehbinne sce 3 1 143 23% 
Weavers 5 andes ob .eepsoee TES LES op RE 9.8 100 103 143 218 
wl i y 














1 Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 1920, p. 215. 
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MOVEMENT OF WAGES IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY, 1893 TO 1920.1 
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The next table shows the movement of wages in a jute mill in 
Bengal from 1892 to 1920. The wages shown represent the ay 
wages in January of each tenth year. The wages increased in eac 
instance, the increase varying from 76 per cent in the case of mistris 
to 224 per cent in the case of winders. 


MOVEMENT OF WAGES IN A BENGAL JUTE MILL, 1892 TO 1920.1 








Weekly Index —— of v eekly wages in 
| wages in anuary 
Occupation. | January, —— ; 
1892. 
1892 1902 1912 1920 
Rupees. | 

(ee Sea ae sie shebtebasctictecehetwosssse- 1. 34 100 107 112 | 205 
REUEEB . « ncknwnubysccdecccccsccces ee | ee er 2. 06 100 109 133 262 
Spinners....-...- eee cewdensecccasecdccccccces pusnbes « 2. 25 i 133 142 192 
SEE ES Pe ee a eee 75 100 133 164 267 
EL, eR eS) hess ower sscccedebeccesscncess 2. 50 100 120 128 235 
WE DEE Bae debe o8 ssc cei ec cccccccecss 2.25 100 144 152 324 
idl a. chp acnanty~ndesaee- 4.75 100 11 119 | 184 
a bas spc occedcccccccceeureces 2.75 100 116 133 | 176 
COMES 2 deans cde nce dodo db inns. scevcsnies 2.28 100 111 154 | 218 














| Prices and wages in India, 1919, p. 194; 1920, p. 223. 
2 Daily rate. 


The movement of wages in the brewing industry in the Punjab is 
shown in the table below. Taking the rate of wages for 1893 as base, 
the index numbers are shown for each decennial period. The data 
shows an increase in wages of all classes of workers, varying from 56 
per cent in the case of masons to 131 per cent in the case of coolies 
doing heavy work. 


MOVEMENT OF WAGES AT A BREWERY IN THE PUNJAB, 1893 TO 1920.! 




















a eS NS Fa TT - a = a mie ms 
Index numbers of monthly wages in 
Monthly January— 
Occupation. —_ Sls cacti 
1893. 1893 | 1903 1913 | 1920 
R 
tupecs. | 
EE ee 22.0 100 | 116 145 159 
PRED sR BEDENES 0 00000 so asceccsscceccccces 14. 62 | 100 98 137 166 
ee | EE ae eee 19.0 100 116 110 170 
ee cu. cc dcccccccces 16.0 100 94 81 156 
Ce Tn ccoceucce 6.5 100 105 114 185 
,  k —(‘(‘(#(C;é*N RR ee 6.5 100 105 130 231 
i ath Sree eee 8.5 100 106 129 188 
Maltmen nn. ccc ceceecscees 7.0 100 | 100 114 171 
| 












' Prices and wages in India, 1919, p. 181; 1920, p. 210. 


The following table shows the movement of wages in the paper in- 
lustry. Taking the rates of wages for 1893 as the base, the index 
umbers are shown for the end of every 10 years and the changes in 
rages show a good deal of variation. The wages of blacksmiths and 
ngineers and stokers increased 115 and 106 per cent, respectively, 
nd the wages of carpenters show an increase of only 25 per cent. 
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MOVEMENT OF WAGES IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY, 1893 TO 1920.1 
Monthly | Index numbers of monthly wave 
w anuary— 
Occupation. in yl . 
uary, | os 
1893. 1893 | 1903 1913 
Rupees. Cotton, 
Shih ositnns sopuys ap bectsinekentenatens +idece-srs 6.5 100 100 185 185 Wool, ¢ 
NUNN doe Ci cccr st sc keGoncatetes sneciascesee cs 17.0 100 112 176 159 ry 
RETR RE TOR e Dar erreNS Sane ema Ee 3.25 100 ee ; Jate, 
I ree ens a 4.5 100 100 156 + i apet 
SL sh sobb cPortts oc tees hs scc eo cvchedaaedds 14.0 100 114 121 3 Rice, 
Satie wwerdwentieves ¢ewceveveres i dbbibdles 16.0 100 108 188 90 —s 
I  scnebitdees 13.0 100 | 104 223 | ' Pric 
PE, «oo. ee ha nebesdsstbewecntescace es 16.0 100 | i102 113 9 ? Incl 
NN ER OE OT 8.0 100 | 113 188 | mW No. 442 
1 Prices and wages in India, 1920, p. 209. In 
: . ‘ _— takel 
The next table shows the movement of wages in a rice mill in heave 


Rangoon for 27 years. The increase in this case is somewhat |oss Ben 
than that in the textile and other mills noted above. The relatiye Bich 


stability of the rates of wages is § cams | due to the fact that Burma withs 
is a new country, as far as modern methods of production are con- 


cerned, and the labor supply depends upen immigration from Madras. ed 
ere was a scarcity of the labor supply at the time the factories = 
were started and, consequently, the wages were higher than tiios oak 


prevailing in any other part of India. ith the increase of trans- FR a 9 
portation facilities a larger number of laborers entered the field of to th 














competition and thus checked the upward movement of wages. pee 
MOVEMENT OF WAGES IN A RANGOON RICE MILL, 1893 TO 1920.’ ole 
— <i 
Index numbers of mont! 
— wages in Januar able, 
Oeupation. in Jan- |_ abou! 
.uary, 
1893. | 1893 1913 14 made 
ZZ India 
Rupees. with 
sobs SEDER co ooo UTES boc’ woccesc'lecdcaceccece 55 100 9} " 
RRR ae EEE SN SS SA a eee RRR 50 100 110 
I i a aie 60 100 117 
Neen dik @ ARE coe cx ooc.t 55 100 100 
REE TT” ERS SP) CS 50 100 110 | 
ee... .. Aces SM. uk Mb Bh ncddececencoen 60 100 125 13 
EGS 2 RE Sa Be er eS 55 100 100 
AM, «son nh dled ccccoe dethlledcs + ccoddctibascdeccsoncece 15 100 100 1X 














1 Prices and wages in India, 1919, p. 194; 1920, p. 223. 





_ The greatest fluctuations in prices took place during the war. | 
is, therefore, essential to take into consideration the movement : 
wages for this period, and this is shown below: 


~ > 
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MOVEMENT OF WAGES FROM 1914 TO 1918. 


Index numbers of wages in Januarv— 








Industry. einen ; = pin 

—— 1914 1915 1916 1917 L918 
pS ESS Baa ee ee 100 103 4 - = 
Wool, Cawnpore COSC CESSES EEE SESE SESE EE EE ES 100 112 108 3) ¢ I 18 
SRMTEIIBLL. oo Sbces 5500... 0--scccccee. SEPT AS 100 102 109 i21 130 
diary baesccceescd< are 100 101 100 101 103 
eal EE ie 100 99 99 99 100 


Some ARE NOES LC USS RR PRE aan 100 100 100 100 100 


——— — —_ — — — 


' Prices and wages in India, 1919. 
: ? Includes 15 per cent temporary bonus for the year. Great Britain. Parliamentary Papers, 1919 (Cd. 
an No. 442), p. 85. 


In the above table the average wages for January, 1914, have been 
taken as the base and the wages in January of the subsequent years 


ull in have been shown as index numbers. Except in the paper industry of 
t less Bengal and the rice mill at Burma, there was a general upward 
ave movement in the wages of the several industries. In comparison 
= with the prewar wages the wages in 1918 show an increase of 30 per 
ee cent in the brewing industry in the Punjab, 18 per cent in the ae wd 
ee industry at Cawnpore, and 3 per cent in the jute mills in Bengal. 
LOries In addition to these wage increases which are more or less perma- 
those nent, as far as is known, an all-round increase of wages was granted 
ey as a temporary war allowance in almost all industries. In addition 
Id of to the 14 per cent increase in the permanent wages in the cotton in- 


dustry of Bombay in 1919, for example, a temporary war allowance of 
an additional 35 per cent was granted, making the total advance in 
1919 over the 1914 rates 54 per cent. 

While only fragmentary data on cost of living in India are avail- 
able, the fact that in 1919 the price of food grains had increased 
about 93 per cent, imported piece goods 190 per cent, and Indian- 

iy made hale about 60 per cent over the 1914 prices shows that in 
India as in many other countries increased wages failed to keep up 
with the rising cost of living. 


nt of 
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Report of Senate Committee on West Virginia Coal Fields. 


HE investigation by the Senate Committee on Education 4) 
Labor of conditions existing in the coal fields of West \’jp- 
ginia, which was authorized by the Senate resolution of .J\\)o 

21, 1921, was made in part by the full committee and in part })\ 4 
subcommittee. In addition to the examination of a large number 
of witnesses at the hearings of the committee, two members of {ho 
committee also visited the region of trouble in order to secure (irst- 
hand information. The report, which was written by the chairman 
of the committee, gives only a brief outline of the points at issue and 
the actual incidents of the strike. It deals mainly with a discussion 
of the general principles comprehended in this dispute which are 
fundamental to the general labor situation and a settlement of which 
would go far toward securing.a permanent adjustment of the rela- 
tionship of capital and labor. 

The issue, according to the report, is plain. The operators in this 
section refuse to employ union miners under the belief that ty 
will become agitators and they also maintain the right to discharce 
a man who belongs to the union, while the United Mine Workers 
assert their determination to unionize these fields. Both oper- 
ators and workers claim that they are acting within their con-ti- 
tutional rights in following these diametrically opposed aims. 
oe of conspiracy are made on both sides, the United Mine 
Workers claiming that the opposition of the nonunion operators of 
West Virginia is part of the “so-called open-shop movement which 
aims to break down and destroy all trade-unions,” and the operators 
claiming that the United Mine Workers and the mine owners of the 
central competitive field entered into an agreement, found to |e 
conspiracy by the courts, to unionize the coal mines south of the 
Ohio River. The object of this conspiracy, it was claimed, was to 
destroy the ability of these nonunion mines to compete in the mar- 
kets with the coal produced in the unionized central field. 

The statement of the operators declares that the clause in the 
constitution of the United Mine Workers which calls for the ‘fu! 
social value of their product” has not been satisfactorily explain: 
by the United Mine Workers, and the report states that if it means, as 
is claimed, the entire value of the product leaving no compensation! 
for property it is entirely un-American and indefensible. 

aking up the question of the actual strike the report states that 

“there have been violations of law on both sides of this controversy,” 
that the United Mine Workers committed acts of violence which 
were absolutely unjustifiable and the operators have been guilty 0! 
practices that can not be defended, the practice chiefly complained 


} United States. Senate Committee on Education and Labor. West Virginia coal fields. Personal 
views of Senator Kenyon and views of Senators Sterling, Phipps, and Warren. Washington, |‘. 
30 pp. 67th Cong., 2d sess. Report No. 457. 
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granted to male workers, and the conditions of their employment shall surroun( ()) 6;; 
with every eafecuard of their health and strength and cuarantee them the full nyos.,... 
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{in the ease of the operators being the system of payment of deputy 
heriffs by the companies, which was characterized as a vicious and 
n-American policy. _ 

Following the summing up of the industrial situation as it existed 
luring the months of the strike the report takes up in considerable 
etail the remedies for the situation which will not only protect the 
ights of both parties to a dispute but will also protect the para- 
ount rights of the great third party, the American people. In this 
onnection, various schemes for industrial peace are discussed, in- 
juding the Kansas Industrial Court, the War Labor Board, the 
indings of the first and second industrial conferences, and the 
stablishment of the Railroad Labor Board. The industrial con- 
erences since the war have been disappointing from a practical 
tandpoint, it is stated, since ‘‘they have failed in the effort to se- 
ure an agreement or a sanction for the practical application of a 
ode for industrial relations,’ but nevertheless a code has been 
eveloping through the practical adjustment of industrial disputes. 
he prineiples which have been forming in the settlement of indus- 
rial problems coming under Federal jurisdiction as applied to the 
aining industry, which is engaged in interstate commerce, with the 
bject of settling these difficulties with equal justice to capital, 
abor, and the public have been formulated in a code. As a means 
f applying this code it is suggested that a tripartite board con- 
isting of representatives of operators, miners, and the public be 
stablished, charged with the application of the principles of the code 
ut without the power of compulsion or enforcing decrees or orders, 
his being left to the force of an enlightened public opinion. The 
ode as given in the report is as follows: 

1. Coal is a public utility, and in its production and distribution the public interest 
predominant. 

2. Human standards should be the constraining influence in fixing the wages and 
orking conditions of mine workers. 

3. Capital prudently and honestly invested in the coal industry should have an ade 
be fem ay sufficient to stimulate and accelerate the production of this essential 
mmoaity. 


4. The right of — and miners to organize is recognized and affirmed. This 
e 


ight shall not be denied, abridged, or interfered with in any manner whatsoever, 
or shall coercive measures of any kind be used by employers or employees, or by 
elr agents or representatives, to compel or to induce employers or employees to 
xercise or to refrain from exercising this right. 

_5. The right of operators and of miners to bargain collectively through representa- 
ves of their own choosing is recognized and affirmed. 

6. The miners who are not members of a union have the right to work without heing 
arassed by fellow workmen who may belong to unions. The men who belong to 
union have the right to work without being harassed by operators who do not believe 
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tl iat ployers, and the operators, on the other hand, have the right by peaceable means 


) 
TSy, try and persuade men to refrain from joining the unions. 
which ?. The night of all unskilled or common laborers to earn an adequate living wage 
tv of ficient to maintain the worker and his family in health and reasonable comfort, 
Saad d to afford an opportunity for savings against unemployment, old age, and other 
ntingencies is hereby declared and affirmed. Above this basic wage for unskilled 
os orkers differentials in rates of pay for other mine workers shall be established for 


ill, experience, hazards of emp oyment, and productive efficiency. 

8. The right of women to engage in industrial occupations is recognized and 
rmed ; their rates of pay shall be the same as those of male workers for the same or 
ulvalent service performed: they shall be accorded all the rights and guaranties 


} 1922. 
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granted to male workers, and the conditions of their employment shall surroun,) ;| en 
with every safeguard of their health and strength and guarantee them the full atte 
of protection which is the debt of society to mothers and to potential mothers. |, 
women are engaged in any way in mining, but it may be as well to annownce this 


ment ¢ 
to assé 
ance O 








proposition as to pass it by. For 
’ dren under the of 16 rs shall not in the indusin 

uabigtes its have been phe endfor § State authorit % ye ete indus ’ depart 
_ 10. Six days shall be the standard work week in the industry, with one day's pes; men & 
inseven. The standard yoy tees not exceed 8 hours a day. definit 
11, Punitive overtime shall be paid for hours worked each day in excess o{ {}), such s 
standard workday. / such 8] 
12. When a dispute or controversy arises between operators and mine worker. these 1 
there should be no strike or ee ay a conference or a hearing and determing. with a 
tion of the facts and principles involved. These | 
Three members of the committee have added a statement to {ho foreme 
report in which they specifically disclaim intention to take issue wit) 9 s8%e™ 
the chairman of the committee in his report, though they consider JR 1 
that too great emphasis is laid upon the points upon which the oper. I ™Ploy 
ators were at fault and not enough upon the acts of which the oper- machin 
atives were guilty. While the proposal for the establishment of , JJ ™ ® 
board of arbitration backed by public opinion is indorsed, the suv. fp 4 cla 
estion is made that the principle of incorporation of trade-univ)s In 1 
should be established since it is contended that much of the troublo Je Pa? of 
in the attempted arbitration of labor disputes in the past has been [§ '¢ Wo 
occasioned by the fact that labor unions have no legal entity. \ fm “t@ we 
condition in which employers are legally responsible for the fulfill- Towa 
ment of contracts while the workers’ organizations are not presenis, [& '° be a 
the statement says, an un-American condition and one “contrary to ( & /r™ 
the fundamental conditions of equality upon which our Government fe ™Ple! 
is based.” standing 
one The san 

duties, ¥ 

Evolution of Job Analysis. The ¢ 

purpose 

RECENT article on “The history of job analysis” * traces the Jp 7° 
evolution of such analysis through the following stages: (1) ak es 

_ The description of individual jobs in random notes; (2) the BR anq a 
narrative or essay job specification, representing an effort to bring § , the e 
together “common elements”; (3) the supplementing of narrative P ode 
job description by a list of items to be checked; and (4) the further J Since” 
development during the war of these analyses and specifications. emphasis 
_ The writer of the article states that since 1918 there has been an J yy P raow 
increasing tendency to substitute for narrative job description “an dance i 
outline record of duties to be performed.” In his judgment the best J Pho AF 
job specification at present “contains a record of distinct duties J civil com 
arranged in consecutive order and, if possible, in an order of impor Ff to hase ¢ 
tance. The list of duties, together with the checked items covering on 
other factors that focus in the job, make up a specification that cal Jf pecorda d 
be used in a variety of yey. utility of 
In reviewing in detail the development of job analysis the author neti 
s of the tallization of the interest m the subject in 191! Job an 
en Frederick W. Taylor’s “Shop management” was published. B placing , 
The article points out how the establishment of Geltiainedt employ- Bi tion orb 
r : an co, MOL the we 
Now York City, published ii AtioiRistration Nek Von Pore ee Cer een Telegraph Bin are g 
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The clothing industry has made considerable progress along the 
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em ment departments in large industrial organizations made it necessary 
we to assemble accurate and practical data regarding jobs for the guid- 
ie (ance of interviewers. 

For this purpose employment managers went into the plant 
tr) departments and secured information from the foremen aaa the 
men and wrote it up. These specifications lacked conciseness and 
definiteness, but as the men who wrote them did the interviewing 
the such specifications served to recall impressions of jobs. By degrees 
these write-ups were made more specific until they could be used 
with a good deal of success even by inexperienced interviewers. 
These statements were checked and revised by department heads, 
foremen, and the workers concerned. Often these narrative form 
statements, however, were a mixture of records of duties, man 
requirements, and descriptions of employment conditions. If an 
employment manager wished to find out the particular duties of a 
machinist, for instance, such information would have to be selected 
from a mass of other data. The separation of narrative statements 
and classified items was found to be a long-drawn-out process. 

In 1914 a standard job analysis form was triers. § the greater 
part of which was taken up by a paragraph in which were detailed 
the worker’s duties and requisite qualifications. Certain of these 
data were recorded by a check system and others by descriptions. 

Toward the close of 1917 the standard check form was bactentae 
to be adopted very generally by employment managers. On such 
a form the character of the job could be indicated by a cross, the 
simple mark showing whether the work was permanent, temporary, 
standing, sitting, stooping, repetitive, quick, slow, dangerous, etc. 
The same system was also used to record minimum qualifications, 
duties, wage rates, reasons for giving up the job, etc. 

The committee on classification of personnel in the Army, for the 
purpose of utilizing skilled men where their skill or knowledge was 
most required, carefully analyzed exactly what every officer and 
(he @ man could do. Army duties were also analyzed in terms of skill 
and training and men were placed according to their qualifications 
and the job specifications. ‘“‘In this way it was possible to gear 
up the entire organization so that it ran with a surprising degree of 
efficiency. 
her Since ‘the armistice was signed in November, 1918, an increasing 
emphasis has been placed on man analysis. Job specifications are 
at present being used in department stores, factories, mills, and in 
the employment work of municipal, State, and Federal Governments. 
The California, New Jersey, Ohio, Milwaukee, and New York City 
civil service commissions have prepared specifications upon which 
to base the selection of persons for vacant positions. 

Through the use of Hollerith cards a technique for the analysis of 
recorded job data has been developed which has enhanced the 
utility of job analysis records and has done away with the greater 
number of the difficulties so obvious in the narrative form analysis. 

Job analysis and man analysis were found to be of value in the 
placing of disabled and handicapped ex-service men. In_produc- 
tion problems job analysis is very important for the scientific study 
of the workers and their work. The collected data in this connec- 
tion are also helpful in the adjustment of wage disputes. 
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The clothing industry has made considerable progress along {}\ 
lines of job analysis. 

According to the writer of the article an organization’s efficiency 
and the contentment of its working force are dependent upon ° {\). 
coordination of the work of the various departments, the specific 
definition of duties and existence of well-recognized lines of py). 
motion.” Job analysis and job specification can bring about sich 
coordination and control the situation in a way which was previously 
considered impossible. Probably the most wr, ays gh use of joh 
analysis data in future will be in connection with the establishmo); 
of “training courses within the organization and in cooperation 
with schools and colleges.” 

Some industrial organizations, after job analysis, have arrange;| 
courses for their workers. The University of California’s dep:rt- 
ment of education has analyzed banking, railroading, and re{,i| 
selling positions for juniors, and a study of the collected data his 
led to vocational curricula. 

In the summer of 1920 the division of nie totaybe research at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology thoroughly analyzed executive posi- 
tions in connection with building construction, commercial printing, 
and metal works production. From these data new curricula have 
been planned to fit men for responsible industrial positions. 


In view of the fact that in the article summarized above no specitic 
mention is made of the descriptions of occupations prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, it seems pertinent to refer 
briefly to this work? which was undertaken in 1918-19 at the request 
of the United States Employment Service. 

These descriptions are published in 15 handbooks covering the {\1- 
lowing industries and industrial groups: 

Boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, and tanning. 

r refining and flour — ‘ 
Coal water gas, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber govds. 
Electrical manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 


Glass. 
Hotels and restaurants. 


Logging camps and sawmills. 
Medicinal manufacturing. 
Metal wrosking. building and general construction, railroad transportation. «1 


Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Street railways. 
Textiles and clothing. 

Water transportation. 

The descriptions give a short statement of the duties of each occu- 
ation and the qualifications necessary for the performance of sucl 
uties. In order to secure the best possible definitions, agents w«re 

sent to various manufacturing establishments to obtain first-hand in- 
formation from which standard descriptions of the different occupa- 
tions could be written. In the preparation of the descriptions evs 
effort was made to harmonize the material received from different 
sources and to cover all occupations peculiar to the industry under ¢vn- 





2 See MonTuLy Lasor REVIEW, February, 1919, pp. 123-125. 
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sideration, at the same time avoiding repetition caused by different 
occupation names for the same occupation. As a + nen precaution 
prools of the descriptions were submitted to employers and labor 


organizations throughout the country for final criticism and revision 
before the handbooks were published. © 





Activities of the Latvian Labor Ministry. 


HE activities during its first year of the Ministry of Labor of the 
Republic of Latvia‘ are reviewed in The Latvian Economist, 
December, 1921 (pp. 276-279). The Ministry of Labor was 

created in November, 1920, there having been only a special social cle- 
partment created to take care of social relief and pensions during the 
preceding two years of Latvia’s independence. The entire break- 
down of industry in Latvia due to the war and the Russian situation 
has been followed by a renewal of industrial activity although the 
industrial undertakings are on a much smaller scale than formerly. 
In 1910 there were 782 establishments employing 93,343 workers, 
whereas in 1920 the number of establishments was twice as great 
but the number of workmen was only 21,213, or about 23 per cent 
of the 1910 figure. One year later the number of workers had in- 
creased to 47,000 and in addition over 80,000 laborers were employed 
in agriculture. The necessity for the creation of a labor ministry, 
owing to this rapid resumption of industrial life, was apparent. 

The protection of labor is vested in labor inspectors of whom there 
are now eight, one supervising and regulating the relations between 
employers and employees in agriculture. No legislative action has 
yet been taken in regard to agriculture, and this inspector iscollect- 
ing statistics and other information to serve as a basis for a law for 
the protection of agricultural labor. 

The inspectors dealing with industrial undertakings registered 
|,.389 establishments with 19,977 workers and inspected 1,092 work 
places in the year from November, 1920, to November, 1921. Deci- 
—_ were made in 565 cases of petitions and complaints from 
workers. 

In December, 1920, the Constituent Assembly modified the former 
Russian law relating to medical insurance of workmen, which, in 
fact, had never been applied to Latvia. Under a plan worked out by 
the Ministry of Labor 19 sickness insurance funds with 33,043 members 
have been founded. The statutes of the funds have been amended to 
allow for the provision of medical aid and the majority of the em- 
ployers have signed the amendment. Various other questions which 
ue be connection with medical insurance have been satisfactorily 
Settled. 

The ministry has also established the average daily wage rate to 
be used in the calculation of pensions of Hiesiled workers and an 
agreement has been reached providing for payment of benefits or 





1 The Repenite of Latvia proclaimed its independence on Nov. 18, 1918. It consists of what was for- 
merly the Russian Province of Courland and parts of the former Russian Provinces of Livonia and Vitebsk. 
Its area is about 25,000 square miles and its population, according to the census of June 15, 1920, was 
ma It is bounded by Russia, Esthonia, Lithuania, Gulf of Riga, and Baltic Sea. Riga is the 
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pensions to workers or members of their families who have bee) in. 
jured in industrial accidents. Bills have been submitted fo, (j,, 
insurance of workers against accidents and for payment of benefits 4); 
pensions to workers injured in State undertakings. The State ),i\ 
a 2 per cent benefit amounting to 5,371,993.62 Latvian rubles? ty j)). 
sickness funds up to October 1, 1921, on the basis of the amendm.));. 


and other 


Unemployment has 


and modifications paapies by the Constituent Assembly. 
een augmented by the large ce of return- 
ing refugees from Russia and public works undertaken by municipal 


encies have been subsidized by the Government. | 
public work is carried on under the control of the Ministry of Labor. 
Health insurance for State officials was introduced by the cabhine 
in January, 1921, at the suggestion of the minister of labor. Accoyd- 
ing to the cabinet decision civil officials recetve two-thirds of th. 
amount on for medical attention in case of sickness and the {\/| 
amount if the sickness is caused b 
of physicians has been appointe 
portant questions of medicine and hygiene. 


their official work. A commitice 
by the ministry to consider im- 
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? 44 Latvian rubles= 1 penny (2.03 cents) approximately. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


ceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices: 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on January 
15, 1920, and on December 15, 1921, and January 15, 1922, as well 
as the poreetege changes in the year and in the month. For exam- 
ple, the price of strictly fresh eggs was 79.1 cents per dozen on Jan- 
uary 15, 1921; 70.5 cents per dozen on December 15, 1921; and 49.9 
cents per dozen on January 15, 1922. ‘These figures show a decrease 
of 37 per cent in the year, and 29 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food,? combined, showed a de- 
crease of 18 per cent in January, 1922, as compared with January, 
1921, and a decrease of 5 per cent in January, 1922, as compared with 
December, 1921. 


TT following tables are based on figures which have been re- 


Taste 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JAN. 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH JAN. 15, 1921, AND DEC. 
15, 1921. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 























| Per cent of increase 

| Average retail price on— | i+ # : 5. 1922, 

Article. Unit. compared with— 

| Jan. 15, | Dee. 15, Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, 
1921. 1921. | 1922. 1921. 1921. 

Cents. Cents. | Cents. 

a Pound........ 40. 5 35.3 | 35. 3 = 13 0 
Round steak... ....5...2..:ss2+0+-- j---- Btives. dances 36.3 | 30. § | 30. 4 — 16 —1 
_ ia ie Siete [eoeee th ages 31.0 | 26.7 26.7 | — 14 0 
. 9. 5 See eee eit Oe viitc.. 23.6 | 19.2 | 19.0; —19 — 1 
8 eens | oe a 16.9 | 12. 8 12.8 — 4 0 
pS ES eee ee Pe eee oe 35.9 | 30. 4 28. 8 — 20 — § 
eg... weelec ccc | ea 45.7 | 38.7 7.6 — 18 a? 

eS ~ (2°) or eo! St ORR RRORS Sere :s<i:..- 48. 4 | 44.4 | 44, 2 | — 9] — 0.4 
Le Hae. | “See 36.7 | 32.3 | 33. 9 — 8 + 5 
| SR SA Ue CRESS | eet A aes 42.7 | 35. 8 | 36.9 | — 14 + 3 

j | | 

Salmon (canned), red ...............|....- _ _ ey § 39. 5 | 33.9 33. 2 — 16) —2 
SE LER eE re Sree 16.3 | 14.1 | 13.6 | - 17 ~ 4 
Milk, evaporated.................... 15-16 oz. can. . 14.8 12.7 | 12. 4 — 16 - 3 
"oe. SMe IRREIEREE Pound........ 61.0 | 521}; 453/ —2%)] —-13 
Oleomargarine..............-..s0.-./.---- do..... wee 37.3 29. 8 | 2.3; =—-21) -—2 





' In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
from each of 51 cities. Gas has heretofore been published only in the June issue, but will appear this year 
in the July and November issues. Dry goods appears regularly in the April, July, October, and December 
issues of the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. ° 

? The nag 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been used 
oo Jani , 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork 
chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice 
coffee, tea, The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the weight 
aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PP"CES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER « ;\ 1 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JAN. 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH JAN. 15, 1921, AN)) DK 
15, 1921—Concluded. 









































rf ae 
) Per cent of i; 
. ; ea (+) or d 
Average retail price on rt Jen. 1 
Article. Unit. eee 
Jan. 15, | Dee. 15, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, 1 
1921, 1921. 1922. 1921. 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
ED. ai oc cnpccasemep vapsce Pons ,....... 33.6 28. 5) 28. 2 — 16 [t 2 
SEPPEGS « [HRkuL, ) Lalla oP do.. 38.6 33.0 | 32.9 — 15 0.3 Sirloin : 
OD LS REST Pree TT diesen 22. 3 15.9 15. 4 = sf : Rounds 
AI OR SS ERE ME te} BE, PTF SS do. 27.2 21.6 21.6 — 21 0 Rib roa 
Eggs, strictly fresh.................. Dozen......... 79.1 70.5 49.9 — 37 2» Chuck 1 
Eggs, storage. ..:............-6.....c)en--- BO isin xsns 68, 7 49.1 39.3 — 43 Plate b 
hg ghee ene adnate: Pound........ 10.8 9.1 8.8 — 19 Pork ch 
A ESSE ee EE RT) 8! | AR St Re 6.7 5.0 4.9 27 
OS ES en ae ae ree i ree a 5.2 4.1 3.9 — 25 
Es vie on od wena a ocag oteths en ta rhe oie 10.7 96) . 9.2 — 14] 
g Biba Str t----2-tro2d02 Sos. nackne. at its 10.7 — % | 
ream 0 Brigit tence cckocsdoati ‘ e. 30. .3 6 — 12 
NS i RES kins «apd shb reeme ot pm 21.6 20.2 20. 2 _ 2 
Ea nddewadh sine a --02020<thedeegag eR pes 11.9 9.3 9.3 — 22] ilk, fre 
ONG, MOTT... ches STisiEh a Ed Gn). hed: 8.9 8.2 8.2 — 8| Milk, ev 
Peete, OE? OT ORS! ae... 32. 3.0 3.1 3.3 + 10 | Butter. 
SNS EY CFE ER Mie 60.8640 5. 4.1 8.0 91 +122 | ’ Oleomat 
EE ch enod er hh- so Shnahanastene 2 Ohi.» 50. .3.7 5.1 5.6 + 51 | ) Nut mat 
Beans, baked. ....................-- No. 2¢an...... 15.8 13.8 13.5 — 15 2 Cheese... 
Gs i.cesckscosseecdesalcst od foetal 17.4 16.0 16.0 = 8 Lard... 
I oxic c wien «nid dcdenesier ang re 19.6{ 17.8 17.7 — 4 Crisco... 
Tomatoes, canned...................|....- Gis ono du 12. 4 | 13.0 13.2 + 6] 2 Eggs, str 
Sugar, granulated ................... Pound........ 9.7 6.5 6.2 — 36 | Eggs, ste 
DNAs D Le dedds ci wads ol daliesee G62. 4652.i. 72.1 67.7 68. 2 ~ S Bread. .. 
tds cans cuanchsanbee udentinesd eas 5 ok 38.5 35.6 et a 7 0.3 Flour... . 
PR Le Ie. iii. HR RAIN B0is 6.355. 24. 2 18.7 18.8 | — 22 ped yy. 
RN LR MIN al ai 32. 1 25.5 25.0 — 2 2 a 0 
ins ddan’ the <taaend oot cies Doven......... 42.6 37.3 36.6 ae 2 oily. 
GIs Site 86 Shoe sp. 00. ccewscleoca’ Beartanone 46.9 50.3 46. 2 —- | Meshrenl 
eB So ee ed Se ne as Se | — 18 Rice 
—____—— ——- -— Ah ERO a wear n: 
- otatoes. 
) See note 2, page 35. ra 
Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of spevi- Sones 
fied food articles on January 15, 1913 and 1914, and on January 15 Corn, ean 


Peas, can 


of each year from 1917 to 1922, together with the percentage changes 
in January of each of these specified years compared with January, 
1913. For example, the price of sugar in January, 1913, was 5.8 Tea....., 
cents; in January, 1914, 5.2 cents; in January, 1917, 8 cents; in foes 
January, 1918, 9.5 cents; in January 1919, 10.8 cents; in January, Mees 
1920, 17.8 cents; in January, 1921, 9.7 cents; and in January, |°)22, Rananas. 
6.2 cents. As compared with the average price in January, |°13, ee 
these figures show a decrease of 10 per cent in January, 1914, and the & “{,2¢tie 
following percentage increases: 38 per cent in January, 1917; 64 per 
cent in January, 1918; 86 per cent in January, 1919; 207 per cent in 
January, 1920; 67 per cent in January, 1921; and 7 per cent in /Jxn- 


uary, 1922. Tab] 


of food 
could |} 
1922. 


* Althou 
of theseal 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 
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ENT Tante 2-—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
EI OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JAN. 15, OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED 


WITH JAN. 15, 1913. 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole nurabers.] 



























































2 pee Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
Average retail price Jan. 15— (—) Jan. 15, of each specified year 
arial Unit. | ; ) compared with Jan. 15, 1913. 
} i | mess Date a SINE :. ia j — 
1913 1914) 1917 | 1918 1919 | 1920 1921 1922 oud 1917 1918 1919 1920/1921 1922 
| | } 
2 SE Se ae eee ee ee ee =" 
Cts. Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts. Cts.| | ‘oa 
Sirloin steak...... | Pound. .|23. 8.25. 2) 27,6) 32.7, 41.1) 40, 5/40. 535.34 6+ 16+ 37+ 734+ 704+ 70+ 48 
Roundsteak......|-.-do... . .'20. 5 22.7] 24.6] 30.6) 39. 0) 37. 0/36, 3.30. 4/+11/+ 20+ 49+ 904 80/4 774 48 
‘ Rib roast.........|-.-d0...../18. 819. 9] 21.7] 25.8} 32.6) 31. 4/31. 0/26. 7/\+ 6+ 15+ 37\+ 73+ 67/+ 65+ 42 
0 Chuck roast.....-. — © poe 17.4 7h] 28. 0 rovty lee cua Ie a 17+ 48+ 88+ a i 58\+ 28 
Roary Fy | 
Plate beef...... do.....11. 112.3} 13.1) 17.2) 21.9 18. 4/16. 9.12. 8/411 + 18+ 55+ 97+ 66/+ 524+ 15 
oe) .--do..... 18. 7.20.7) 23.7) 34.3) 40.6 37. 3|35, 9/28, 8) +11/+ 27+ 83\+117+ 99\+ 92\+ 54 
bn eaebiden --0..- . .|25, 4 26. 5) 29.7) 48. 6) 58. 5) 50. 3/45. 7'37.6/+ 4/+ 17+ 91/4+130+ 98/+ 80/+ 48 
vast baer emis --d0.... .|25, 1/26. 4) 30. 6/ 43.6), 53.6) 50. 3/48. 4/44. 2/4 5/+ 22+ 74/4+114+4100\4+ 93/+ 76 
Siete wae So -do.... ./18. 018, 8} 23.9 me 36. 1) he 4 wl ig i 33+ a +102|+ 104|+ 88 
| J oe 
Sa See ---d0.... ./20, 2:21. 3} 25. 3) 32.9, 40.0) 42,0:42.736.9+ 54 25] 4 63\+ 98 +108)+111/+ 83 
‘ Red salmon (can-|...do.....|..../.... 221, 4/729, 2.232. Lass co 5133. 2 = owe | OO SD | Re SERED aperen 
ued, ) avd | | 
Milk, fresh. ...... | Quart. ..| 8.9) 9.1) 9.9) 13. 4 15.6) 16. 6/16. 3/13.6 + 2)\+ 11,4 51/+ 75+ ale 83|+ 53 
Milk, evaporated.| 15-16 oz.|........ sees] ..-.} 16.3) 17.014. 8/12, 4 a) sonore | deep | an ee ae ess 
can. 
e [a Butter.o2..2.. Pound. .|40. 9:39. 8) 45.4) 56 7 70. 5 74. 2461. 0145. 3\_ 3\+ 11)4+ 39\+ 72+ 81/+ 49+ 1 
Oleomargarine...|...do.....|....).... Socal once} O0e 0} 48,5107. S120. Bi. a...s.]..-.. LE salt wesc nite deebial 
' Nut margarine...|...do.....)........ -+-| .--| 36.4] 35,9138. 6/28, 2).00.).....)....5 Bhs Ming check) pe abis 
Cheese........+.. |. .«0.... ./22. 222.9) 31.1) 34.5) 44.5) 43. 4/38. 6/32.9\4+ 3+ 40+ 55\+100+ 95)+ 74/+ 48 
2 tw. 7 le |...do.....|15.4)15. 7} 21.4 ay 33. 4) ee ae 2+ 39 +114) +117 +121|+ 45, 0 
| 
Crisco.....--..+-.|---@0.....|....|....] .-.-| ..--] 385] 37.8127, 2121.61..../...../..... S38 ee Se eee 
Eggs strictly fresh Dozen. . ./37. 3/43. 4| 54.6) 67.4) 75.2) 82.779. 1149.9 +16 + 46+ 81/4 102 +122/+112\+ 34 
. Eggs, storage... . . }-.-O... . ./25, 7/35. 1) 42. 5) 52.4) 59. 9) 62. 5/68. 7/39. 3/4+37/+ 65 +104) +133 + 143|+ 167/+ 53 
ree? Pound ..| 5.6) 6.2) 7.9! 9.4) 9.8) 10.910.8) 8.8411 + 41+ 68/4 75+ 95+ 93\+ 57 
Flew. dems ctee ae a 3.2} 5.6) 6.6) 6.6) a 6.7} 4.9 — 3\+ 70 +100\+100 +145)+ 103\+ 48 
j | } } } 
Corn meal........ = ey 3.0) 3.1; 4.0) 7.0) a2 6.6) 5.2) 3.9+ 3+ 33 +133/4+107 +120\+ 73'+ 30 
: Rolled oats...... ee et. dnc cleee colewens : 
> Corn flakes....... |'Soz. pkg.|....|....) ....| ....| 14.1) 14.1114. 1110,7)....|...../..... bess clocdasiseeceneden 
q Cream of Wheat..) 280z.pkg.|....|....| -...| --..| 25.9) 288/30. 1/26.6)....).....)....2)..2..[e--e [ee eee ee ee 
Macaroni......... te a a sis cad Hi Eo ce ctv nw ck leek éeleen oblasd ou : 
+ ond aeeionaeg ..-do.....| 8.6) 8.7) 9.1) 11.7 13.8) 18.1)11.91'9.34+ 1+ 64 364+ 604110)+ 38+ 8 
Beans, navy..... Lr “Ua a Rage 14.5] 18.5) 14.9) 12.2) 8.9) 8.2)..../...00/.....1.....).....)----- BG 
Potatoes......... ---Go.....| 1.6) 1.8) 3.8) 3.2) 3.2) 5.4) 3.0) 3.3 +13 +138 + 100|+ 100 +238|+ 88) + 106 
Ontons. 5-5... joeeGO.....|....[....) 6D} 5.0 4.1 9.0) 4.1) 91)..../..2..)..... |-reé-]eseifeaee. . 
| 
ec]. ye Cabbage......._.. NE oe bee? MR TS 8.1) 3.7) 5.6) ‘Aa Se ee Pe ee ee 
iH Beans, baked.....| No.2can.|....|....| ....] ....| 19.1) 16.9,15. 8/13. 5)....).....)..... Lidiancbowesdtaabaels<etis 
r 15 Corn, canned.....)...do..... A lab eet ccndl) Shopl SEE MMe cnc) oon scleeseclecegelacecsiecs osloccee 
_ oe Peas, canned... .. PE ok cals saclooes rit ah cdl SEES, .1.sb . Bagadalaitc deevsdicvees ée 
izes | j | | 
ary Tomatoes,canned)...do.....|.... Sy BTC dos be ee oe ED CEE Le eae Cee? eee oe 
aap. Sugar, granulated) Pound ..| 5.8| 5.2) 8.0) 9.5) 10.8) 17.8) 9.7) 6.2;\-10+ 384+ 64+ 86+4+207+ 67\+ 7 
0.5 ee .--do.... .|54. 3'54. 5} 54. 7) 62. 3) 69. 2) 72. 0/72. 1168. 2/4+.4+ 1+ 15'+ 27\4+ 334 33)+ 26 
in OmG0.  Sexendéee As an do. 29. 9 29. 6} 29.9} 30. 4) 35.0) 49. 1/38. 5|35.7/— 1 0+ 2 i 17+ 64 + " + 19 
Av PYMNGR cisidingienas “Sa ae 19.0) 16.4) 10. 8) 2B. VDE TAB. G ....) lone cc jewocnlccsenlss--]eccce . 
) Raisins........... RS. . lo doclemee Bee ME OO. BE I Gon. bc clewecclowmcnlccs.c[essecleces . 
22, ‘iE aeNOM. ..|...4|.... ae+-| «+--| 37-0} 40, 941, 9136.6)....)...../..... ee ERE Toe Dnoek 
113 anges.......... i SR es ae i GIG le EL Ri ea FEE SL Aeieee : 
‘the All articles sited | 
SAE Bice Let 1b F Coane! Siteintecdicaes a dens .---|\+ 5+ 304 63)4+ 884105 + 75\+ 44 
per Pee 6 Tk } | eo | 
tm 1 See note 2, page 35. 2 Pink. 
an- 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
of food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1921, and in January, 
1922. : 





* Although monthly prices of 43 food articles have been secured since January, 1919, prices of only 22 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913. 
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ABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND Aor. 
. PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1921, AND IN JANUARY, to. 









































































































































Sirloin steak.| Round steak.| Ribroast. | Chuck roast.| Plate beef. Pork chop 
Year, Aver- ees Aver- ‘ Aver- i Aver- pad Aver- . Aver 
mt. mt. mt.| age -| age | Amt.| age Amt 
retail for $1. retail for $1. retail for $1.} retail | for $1.} retail | for $1.| retail {or ¢)_ compt 
price. 3 price. price. price. price. 
montl 
Pertb.| Lbs. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Per ih. 1913. 
1913 254) 3.9 190.223} 4.5 $0198} 5.1 80.160} 63 |80.121} 83 \s0.210 4. relati' 
.259} 39] .236| 42] .204| 49] .167} 60] .126] 7.9] .220) {; 
.257| 39] .230| 43] .201) 5.0] .161] 62] .121} 8&3] 1.203) 44 the a’ 
.273| 3.7] .245] 41] .212| 47] .171]| 5.8] .128] 7.8} 1.227) 44 than t 
.315] 3.2] .200] 3.4] .249| 40] .209] 48] .157] 6.4) 319) 3) 
.389| 2.6] .369} 27] .307/ 33] .266] 3.8] .206] 49) .300| 2% of bae 
417) 24] .380/ 26] .325) 3.1] .270] 3.7] .202) 5.0} .423) 2, f m 
SRR PRR .437{ 23] .3899| 25] .3832; 3.0] .262) 3.8] .183] 5.5 23} 24 gures 
aE .388] 2.6] .344/ 29] .201| 3.4] .212} 47] 1.143] 7.0] .349|] 24 the ve 
1922: January..| .353] 2.8] .304] 3.3] .267/ 3.7! .190] 5.3] .128] 7.8] 288) ; Int 
} n f 
ene coal 
{ no 
Bacon Ham Lard. Hens. Eggs. | Butter cha 7. 
Janua 
| the in 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. |Perdoz.| Dozs. | Per ib.) Li 4 
1913......+..-..|80.270| 3.7 |$0.260] 3.7 |80.158} 6.3 |80.213| 4.780.345 | 2.9 |$0.383) 25 used. 
Sl indeeckoced -275| 3.6] .273) 3.7] .156] 64] .218] 46| .353] 2.8) .362 2.8 hetwer 
Se 269} 3.7) 261] 38] .148] 68] .208| 4.8] .341) 29] 1358) 24 beLwe 
T eeener arene -287) 3.5| .20¢) 34] .175] 5.7) .236] 42] 1375] 2.7) 1394) 25 ing to 
Sees 410} 2.4] 0882) 26) .276) 3.6] .286/ 3.5] .481} 2.1] .487 2.1 7. 
Sea ga 529} 19] .479) 21] .383] 30] .377| 27] :569) 1.8] :577| 17 marke 
| SPSpeeenee ‘ 1.8] .534) LO} .369) 27) 411) 24] 628) 16] .678) 15 consul 
SEO. .bset ith: d 19} .555] 18] .205/ 3.4] .447] 22] .681] 15] .701 } i | 
. Tae .427] 2.3] .488/ 20] .180/ 5.6] .397] 2.5] .500] 2.0] .517) 15 (p. 25) 
1922: January..| .376 2.7) 442 2.31 .154 6.5 | .369 2.7} .499 2.0} .453 2.2 The 
the ey 
Cheese Milk. Bread Flour. Corn meal. Rice trend 
l given } 
Per lb.| Lbs. aye Qts. | Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | per. Lbs. | Perib.| Los he i 
we: ..,... +-+--|80.221"| “4.5 }80. 11.2 |80.056 | 17.9 |$0.033| 30.3 |$0.030| 33.3 |s0.087 | 11.5 the in¢ 
edie ae 229; 4.4] .089| 11.2) .063) 15.9] .034] 29.4] .032) 31.3] .088| 11.4 down 
Sis atone 233] 4.3] .088| 11.4] .070] 14.3] .042| 23.8] .033| 30.3] .091| 11.0 
hiss bida <2 28) 3.9] .091| 110] .073]) 13.7] 1.044] 22.7] 1034] 29.4] -091/ 110 1917. 
BIRT ie di con cast -332} 3.0] .112} 9.0) .092] 10.9] .070| 14.3] .058| 17.2] .104) 9.6 th 
i iadescps .350] 28] .189] 7.2{ .098} 10.2] .067] 14.9] .068| 14.7] - 129) 3 e pe 
Bie ss 30 siti « 426) 23] .155] 65] .100] 10.0) .072| 13.9] .064| 15.6] 151) 6.5 than o 
MD nkdxied coos 416] 2.4] .167) 60] .115] 87] .081| 12.3] .065| 15.4] .174) 
Sh tisiedhs oe .340/ 2.9] .146) 68! .099] 101] .058] 17.2] 1.045) 22.2] .095) 10 —__—— 
1922: January..| .329/; 3.0) .136) 7.4) .O88/ 11.4/ .049/ 20.4] .039| 25.6] .093) 10.5 ‘tee foo 
or ine 
. for Februa 
6 _ 
Potatoes. Sugar Coffee. Tea. an 
. eA: ae by Prof. I 
un 
Pertb.| Lbs. | Pertb.| Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. | Pertb.| Los. - 
1913..... -++++.-/80.017 | 58.8 [80.055 | 18.2 0.208] 3.4 |$0.544| 1.8 
SA whaesadnget O18 | 55.6] .059] 16.9] .207| 3.4] .546] 1.8 
BRS «seeder --| -O15} 66.7} .066] 15.2] .300/ 3.3] .545] 18 
Sic scneans. 2 .027| 37.0] .080] 12.5] .200] 3.3] .546] 1.8 
Ra A -043 | 23.3) .093] 10.8] .302] 3.3] .582] 1.7 | 
MA < . he- oe .082| 31.3] .097] 10.3] .305] 3.3] .648] 15 
EET 088 | 26.3] .113] 88] .433] 23] .701) 1.4 
Bs the saeiss 063 15.9] .194] 5.2] .470f 21] .733]) 1.4 
ssi SS OE -0381 | 32.3} .080} 125] .363] 28] .697] 14 
1922: January -033 | 30.3) .062] 16.1] .357 2.8] .682 1.5 
| 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 1907 to 
921, and by months for 1921 and for January, 1922.° These index 
numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are 
computed by dividing the average price of each commodity for each 
month and each year by the average price of that commodity for 
1913. These figures must be used with caution. For example, the 
relative price of rib roast for the year 1920 was 168, which means that 
the average money price for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher 
than the average money price for the year 1913. The relative price 
of bacon for the year 1919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which 
figures show a drop of 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in 
the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used.* For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see MontuLty LaBor Review for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 41 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in January, 1922, to approximately where it was in April, 
1917. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic seale,® because 
the percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown 
than on the arithmetic scale. 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
l 





‘ See footnote 2, p. 35. 

* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MonTHLY Lasor REVIEW 
for February, 1921, pp. 19-21. 

* For a discussion of the logarithmic chart, see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,”’ by 
Lucian W. Chaney, MonTHLY LaBor REviEw for March, 1919, pp. 20-34. Also, ‘‘The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association 
June, 1917, 24 pp. 
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AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 39 cities {o; 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Retail Prices of Food in 51 Cities on Specified Dates. 


January 15, 1913, for December 15, 1921, and for January 15, 


TaBLe 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ART\ 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retai! ||. ,,,, 



















































































LES 


Atlanta, Ga Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, A}, 
Article. Unit. b— . 
Jan. 15— Dee. Jan. Jan. Deo.!Jar Jan. 15— =< 
. eg | 55, 
1913 1921 192A. 1922. | 943] agp 92M. [192 «| p95! yoy 1921 102% 
} } | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. .| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cte.| cts.| Crs Ct 
Sirloin steak...... —— Pound...... 23. 0 36. 5| 32. 4) 32. 8! 20.7) 39.6) 33.6) 33. 4) 25.0) 41.1) 33.6 32.9 
Round steak............|..... ra 20. 5 33. 9 29.6, 29.9) 19. 0} 36.4) 30. 3) 29.8) 19.6, 37.4 29.7 2.) 
- 5} 28.2) 25.1) 25.7 2 31. 3} 27. 4) 26. 8} 19.9) 30.9) 24.3 25.5 
5} 22.1) 17.5 17.8) 15.0) 24.2) 19.7] 19.1) 15.1) 25.8 19.0 7% 
. 8 15.3) 11.9 11.1) 10.8) 17.3) 13.3) 12.8) 10.0) 16.3) 11.9 116 
34. 0| 29. 3| 28 3) 18.0) 35.3) 29.1) 28.7) 19.4 35.0 29.7 07s 
48. 1} 39. 5) 37. 1) 21. 3) 38.5) 32.0) 30.8) 31.3 51.4 41.0 347 
48. 3) 44. 8) 43.3) 29.0) 52.0) 47.3) 48.8) 30.0 49.4 44.5 44 
36. 9 31.9) 32. 3) 17. 3) 36.4) 33.4) 36.8) 20.0 41.7) 35.4 235.0 
37. 4) 33.0; 34.0) 20.0) 45. 4) 35.9) 38.4) 18.7 39.3) 32.5 31, 
26.4! 31.3) 31.3)..... 27. 8] 27.6)... | 39.51 34.7, 33.0 
10. 0, 21.7) 17.8) 19.0) 8 8 15.0) 12.0) 12.0) 10.3) 25.0) 20.0 2.0 
15. 3) 14.7) 14.3)..... 14.6) 11.7) 11.4).....| 15.9) 13.7 13.3 
64. 9) 52.2) 49.3) 42. 8) 67.8) 58.6) 53.1) 44.0) 65.6) 51.3 48.0 
43. 0} 33.3) 32.4)..... 37. 1) 28.0) 27.3)..... 41.3) 35.7) 33.6 
37. 1) 30. 2} 29.6)..... 33. 7| 28 1) 27.6)..... 38. 6} 31.0) 30.3 
37.0} 32. 1) 33, 1) 23. 3) 39. 8) 33.4) 33.3) 23.0) 39.0) 30.8 40.3 
23. 1) 16.6) 16.0, 14.0) 20. 1) 15.9) 15.1) 15.3) 22.3) 15.2 15.1 
24. 5) 20.3) 21.7).....| 24.7] 19.7] 19.6)..... 29. 3) 23.5) 21.4 
75. 7| 63.0) 44. 4| 33.8) 79.4) 71.3) 53.8) 33.8) 79.5) 63.1 44.5 
72. 5| 53.8 38.8 25.0) 69.6) 49. 4) 38. 4) 25.0) 70.0) 46.4 44.4 
12. 3| 10.0) 10.1) 5.4) 10.8 86 8&6 6.4) 11.3) 93 91 
7.3) 55 5.6 3.2 6.5 49 4.7) 3.8) 7.6) 5.9 5.8 
4.2) 2.7 re 2.6 43° 3.2) 3.2) 21) 40) 29 238 
11. 8 11,2) 10.7}..... 10.9, 9.4) S.9}..... 12. 3} 10.5) 10.0 
14. §| 12,3) 10.5)..... 13.5 10.5) 9.7j..... 14.9) 12. 
31. as eiec 28. 6, 27. 9} 24.9)..... 32. 4; 30.8 29.0 
23.0, 21.9) 21.6)..... 21.9) 20.3) 19.6]..... 24. 6} 20.33 19.4 
10.0 89 89 90127) 95 93) &2 114 9.3 90 
110.9 97) 10.0)... 8.6) 8&0} 7.9)..... 10.7) 9.5 9.6 
20 40 42) 44 1.7; 29 32 aal Lol 4a) 42 44 
| 51 99) 10.2)..... as 7.8 9.0)..... 5.0, 9.0 9.7 
5.4 60) 6.5)..... 3.1) 46 49.....) 5.2) 58 6 
| 14.7) 142) 13.6)..... 14,2) 12.5; 12. 5j..... 17. 8| 15.2) 15.0 
17.5) 16.5) 16.1)..... a7 15.8, 15.3}..... 18.6) 17.2. 1. 
| 19.7, 18.0) 17.3).....) 17.5, 16.9) 16.3)..... 20. 8! 20.3 19. 
, 11.5) 13.4) 123.4)..... 1.1) 11.2) 11.4)..... 10. 5| 12.4 12. 
6.1, 10.0 7.0 67 5.1) 93 60 5.6) 5.7) 99 6.5 6. 
92.7| 89.8 89.3) 56.0) 68.9) 64.5) 65.3] 61.3) 90.7) 82.7 » 
37.6) 35. wos Se 34.9 30.9) 31. 5} 28.8 4.5) 36. 8 37 
27.9 19.0, 19.7...... 2.0 17.9 181)..... 30. 2) 20.6 20.7 
32. 5} 26.2) 26.2..... 30. 8 23. 8) 23.6)... 33. 2) 26.6 25.1 
| 29.0, 24.4) 26.0)..... 32. 5, 27. 5) 24. 8)..... 42. 6} 32.5 32.3 
35. 8 33. ssf 5 dee 45.0 45.7) 44.6)... 40.4 36. 6) 37.8 
i 
! The steak for which prices are here quoted is known as “porterhouse’’ in most of the cities ino ile 
in this report. 
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TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Ary 


















































Richmond, Va. a *, 
Unit. 

ten. 15-- Dec.| Jan. | Jan. | Dec. —. 

15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1922. |1921. |1921. |1922. | 
| | 
i——|—- 

Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts 
36. 7} 40.2) 35.3) 35.4 
32. 2} 35. 8) 30.3) 29. 7 
29. 8| 30.9) 26.5) 26.7 
23. 5| 26.8) 21.8! 21. 2) 
16. 9 hae 12.2 
| 
29. 5| 36.4 32.2) 29.7) 
32. 7) 38. 8) 32. 8) 31.3 
37. 5} 48.9) 45. 6) 43.5 
40. 3} 38. 7) 34.2! 34.2 
36. 3! 45. 2) 37.6) 39.0 
15. 3} 38. 2) 31.6) 30.9 
14.0} 14.5) 14.0) 13. 5) 
14,0} 15.1) 12.9) 12.7 
56. 0} 61.5) 52.1) 46.7 
34. 6} 39. 6) 30. 3)°30. 5 
29. 2) 33. 5| 29.2) 28.7 
32. 8| 37.8) 34.5) 33.8 
16. 9 15.9} 14.8 
21. 6) 25. 6} 20.5) 20.8 
53. 2! 87. 4) 84.6) 60.6 
45. 0} 66. 7| 48.7) 39.0) 
9.1, 11.0) 8.2} 8&1 
&. 6.4 4.9) 4.8) 
3. 5.9) 5.1). 4.8 
} 10.6] 8.2) 7.6) 7.2 
10. 9| 14.1) 11.6) 10.4 
28. 8| 29. 6) 28. 6) 26.1 
21.3) 20. 7) 20. 2) 19. 9) 
11.8) 11.7) 9.3) 9.3) 
9. 8.9) 8.2) 8.2 
4. 2.2) 2.5 2.5 
9.9 3.1) 7.3) 8&1 
6.2) 2.4 4.1) 5.2 
12.3) 13.9) 12.0) 11.5 
15. 0} 18.3} 15.8) 16.8 
20. 3} 19. 6) 19. 6) 19.2) 19.1 
£28. we. hc aac sl AL ee 13.3) 13.1) 13. 6) 12.1) 12.2 
O.f4 fe 6. 6.3) 9%. 6. 6. 0) 
ey 85. 3] 82. 8) 64. 0} 61. 0) 61. 7] 
OS oe Ca RS Saye Seat 36. 3) 36.3) 36. 4) 33. 5) 32. 9 
TSS Eee ee ae ee A fete 20. 3} 20.3; 22.0) 19. 4) 19.1 
SA VE Cras SU SRR pies? 24. 5| 24. 2) 30.9) 25.1) 25.4 
Bok oR won nck b Sk it ee bbe clostes 37. 9} 38.3) 46.1) 41.3) 41. 0) 
a! Be 42. 3) 40.0) 49. 7) 56.3) 50. 0 
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-—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD po 
ee 51 CITIES ON CERTAIN SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. FOR 



























































































— - is 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Ill. Washington ( TY! 
‘Sa . as RE 
: _— 
it. 15 Jan. 15— vera 
Article. Unit Jan. 15— Dec. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec. | Jan, | 72” he a 91 
M5, | M5, | | 15, | 15, | —>— 5,15 1921. 
1913 | 1921 | 1924- | 1922. | 1021. | 1921. | 1922. | 915 | p90) |192!. 1o28, the o 
Es atin “Im burea 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cte. | Cts.) Cis_| based 
Sirloin steak........... Pound. ....- 22.0) 34.4] 29.0) 29.8) 35.4) 29.9) 30.0] 25.0) 47.5, 39 6 and 0 
Round steak...........|..... do....... 20.0; 30.9) 25.4) 26.1) 34.6) 29.4) 29.3/°21. 4) 41.3) 33. 335 ae 
tl GIR, Beco i toe 18.0} 27.6) 22.4) 23.6) 24.8) 19.4) 20.1) 20.3) 37.8) 33.) > Eff 
A eeehuoas iltcme dl Re Katee 15.2} 20.0) 16.3} 16.9) 19.5) 17.3] 17.5) 15.6 27.0) 21.9 3) { 
oy fetes a indpewe 11.7} 16.3) 12.7) 13.3) 14.5] 11.8) 12.0) 10.7 17.1) 13.3) 12.8 repor 
Pork chops.............|--.-- do.......| 23-4) 38.9] 33.6 32.31 32.2] 26.4! 25.5] 20.3] 40.1) 34.0. 2» firms 
i tnclip eer tn-00-dean do.......| 30.0) 55.5) 47.7) 45.7} 42.3] 37.5 36.1) 23.0) 42.8) 35.5 3-5 lowing 
iecemdiaimarde >. no-caaideell do....+..| 283) 53.9) 49.3) 47.6) 46.6, 41.7) 41.6) 28.2) 54.7) 51.) 50.4 follow 
+ en Tle ibe do.......| 18.6) 32.5) 27.5) 30.5) 37.5} 31.4] 31.3] 19.3] 43.8) 38) 1) - OLLOW 
Seetetiedaetacee-n]-gn0d GO...0+0-) 24-3) 42.0) 35.3) 37.1) 33.6) 30.4) 30.7) 20.6) 49.2] 35.5 4) 4 in his 
Salmon (canned), red..|.....do.......|...... 38.4} 31.9) 31.0] 40.3| 37.3] 34.9/..... 36.6] 32.3 30.9 Birmi 
>” epeepeRagt 5.“ sane 9.1) 12.8) 12.0) 13.0) 14.3} 12.5) 12.5) 9.0] 17.0] 15.0. 149 ton. I 
Milk, evaporated. ...... 15-16-oz. can |...... 12.9} 12.2} 11.9] 16.1) 13.5) 13.2/..... 15.2] 13.1 126 on, 
Repaebensecn-ce-e] FOUL: secre 44.6) 53.8) 49.6) 41.1) 62.1) 50.9) 44.2) 43.4] 67.2) 57.) 2 Manel 
Referee te dO...0+24)-0----| 344) 30.0) 29.2) 35.3] 29.9) 29.9).....| 37.0] 28.9 2% - 
| Norfol 
Nut margarine.........|..... dO.......|.0--+-| 3&7) 30.3) 29.7) 32.8) 28.8) 28.5/..... 33.7} 28.3 28.3 
ite aces ol aa do.......| 21.6] 39.8) 341) 33.7| 39.2] 33.4] 34.3] 23°8| 30.5135: 3. 9 Roche 
| Sn AA lel Nati do.......| 17.8} 26.3} 17.0; 16.6] 22.2) 15.1} 14.3] 14.2) 21.7] 15.1 I.5 Seattl 
Sica eed eoe.cchd aim oll do.......|...-..| 28.2} 23.7) 23.6] 28.5) 20.4) 21.8]... | 27.61 21.7 216 Th 
Eggs, strictly fresh ..... Dozen.......| 39.0) 59.9} 583) 38.9] 79.4) 69.7] 48.6] 33.1] 82.1] 73.5 o7> h 
. : merch 
Eggs, storage...........|..... ae i | hee 48.8) ...... 71.4) 50.0) 41.5) 25.0) 69.8) 54.4 40.9 
I Re die asta aden ci Pound...... 6.0} 10.0) 81) 7.5) 11.7] 10.3] 9.7] 5.7] 10.5) 79 &6 
iid Maadienssdehood O..00.-| 25) 5.8) 43) 42) 6.4 5.4) 5.3] 3.8] 6.9] 5.6 53 
Corn meal..............|..... OO. . dace 3.1) 5.3) 38) 3.6 5.4, 4.0) 3.8 26 4.4] 3.9 36 
Rolled oats eee eeseesersslicnccs Din dines ee eene 91 8.5 8.7 12.7 10.7 10.9 eeeee 11.9 10.8 10.0 —__—_—_— 
es $02. Dkg.-+.|--.-.- 14.5 bal 12.2 15.2} 13.5} 11.0].....] 13.8] 11.3. 10 
Cream of Wheat....... 28-07. eeeleoeee-| 30.6) 30.3) 27.4) 30.3] 30.5) 28.5/..._. 29. 5) 28.8 2 
eee ee eee eee Poun eee ee 18.1 17.9 18. 8) 23. 20.9 20.2 ee ewe 22.9 22 2) 5 
Ree onl bikeledh-cihectbaS dail MO. .cteud 12.9} 10.2) 10.3) 12. 9.1) 9.6 2} 13.3) 10.0 9.8 
Beans, navy. ..........|..... GO. .ccosdoce...) 28 80) 832) 38 7.8} 7.8).0-..) 89) 8.3 82 
NR ch 0 0h 5 0d id do......., 10} 24) 24) 25) 29) 27) 3.2) Le! 2.9) 3.9 3 
elie ds 0006 hed ood OD. dna detias 3.4) 7.1) 8.3) 4.4] 8.5) 10.0)..... 4.4) 8.5) 9.2 Percentag 
Cabbage................/....« * “Ser hed Pema 3.0} 3.8] 4.7] 3. 6-3 6.8)..... 3.8) 4.7) 5.6 Number 
baked.......... No. 2 can....}...... 18.9] 17.2) 16.9) 17.1) 14.3) 13.4)... 13.3} 12. 2, 12.0 which e 
ne ee ee em eateeletene 19.5 17.8 17.7 16. 15. 5; 15.5 eee 15.5 15.6 15.2 7 
Peas, canned. ..........|..... , ee ae 19.6} 18.4) 18.3) 18.2) 18.0] 17,9)..... 16.6} 168 16.3 He 7 For lis 
,canned....../..... do.......)......41.13.7)218.3)116.4] 13.8] 14.2 ee 10.9} 12.6) 13.1 § The co 
Sugar, granulated......; Pound......| 6.1) 10.2) 7.1) 6.8} 10. val 6.9) 5.5) 9.7] 6.7) 6.3 given in t 
,  yeprers bite <tle htt al do.......} 50.0) 65.7; 62.2) 62.4) 87.2) 73.7] 72.0) 57.5] 76.2) 75.5 71.) which hav 
Coffee ........... db odin oid ++ +0GO...0+2-) 28.0) 40.2) 36.6) 38.9) 38.1) 34.9) 35.2) 28.8) 35.9) 33.1 32.2 REVIEW f 
ES ee dO.......}......| 22.5] 17.2} 17.8] 26.4) 19.9] 19.1/..... 25.0} 20.6) 20.4 
SG <dubdetovccathuss of eS: Pe 30.5; 25.4) 25.0) 36.2) 28.2) 26.1)..... 31. 8} 24.5) 2 
Bananas............... Domees..6 sos... 217.5) 215.0] 2 55. O}2 12.1) 2 10. 5/2 10.2)..._. 44. 7) 37.4) 38.9 
| TRE PT” do.......)......] 48.6] 50.9) 47.9) 52.7) 54. a We | me 47.6) 45.4 
' No, 24 can. 2 Per pound, 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


ABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food 7 in ‘See. 1922; compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in January, 1921, and in December, 
1921. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and 
the one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 
Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of January, 98 per cent of all the 
firms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
lowing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
following-named 33 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
in his report in time for his prices to be ae in the city averages: 
Hicssineliien, Bridgeport, Butte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Hous- 
ton, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, 
Manchester, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, New Haven, New York, 
Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Providence, 
Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Scranton, 
Seattle, Springfield, and Washington. 
The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in January. 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JANUARY. 








| 
Geographical division. 

United |———— ——_ — - 
stases, | North South | wy estern 
Atlantic.| Atlantic.| Central. | Central. , 





Percentage of reports received : Y 97 98 
Number of cities in each section from 
which every report was received......... 4 fi 4 




















’ For list of articles, see note 2, p. 35. 
§The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, a for each article in each city is 


given in the MONTHLY LABoR REVIEW for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY LABOR 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 
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TABLE 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JANUAR) 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN DECEMBER, 1921, JANUARY, 1921, AND W 
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Portland, Me.... 
Portland, Oreg. . 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.! 





HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15 of each year, 1913 to January 1922, by 
1 


cities. 


monthly retail prices of food are received. 


In 


Prices for coal are secured from the cities from whic 


dition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 


shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 


for household use. | eR 
The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of thie 


several kinds used. The coal dealers in each cit 


are asked to quote 


prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 





1 Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and 
the MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these 






have 





arAwwnrrmeyT wT TADRPMAP DYDYW'ryr wer 


blished in the March and September issucs of 
been secured and published month!y. 





-—RETAIL PRICES PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


Table 2 shows for the United States both average and »\,{\\ 
retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash coal, stove and chestnu: <\/o. 
and of bituminous coal on specified dates from January, 1')\)}, 4, 
January, 1922. An average price for the year 1913 has been \)\¢q 
from the averages for January and July of that year. The ai oryop 
prices for each month have been divided by this average price {\ {\\, 
year 1913 to obtain the relative prices. 

January, 1922, compared with January, 1913, shows an incre 
of 87 per cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove co.|, 

er cent in the price of chestnut, and 81 per cent in the price of 

ituminous. 

January, 1922, compared with January, 1921, shows a decre:so of 
6 per cent in the price of Pennsylvania white ash stove, 7 per cont in 
the pe of chestnut, and 16 per cent in the price of bituminous 63), 

The figures for the chart, showing the trend in the retail prices of 
coal, have been taken from Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COALIN TON LOTS FOR THE TED 
STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JAN. 15, 1913, TO JAN. 15, 1922. 




























































































Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash. Bitum 
Year and month. Stove. Chestnut. 
: Average | | 
Average | Relative | Average | Relative} P"™«°: 
price. price. price. price. 
1913: 
MTNE TOGO ot ook. Se cccccwedssses $7.73 100 $7.91 100 $5. 43 0 
RSE NS re eereree ree 7.99 103 8.15 103 5. 48 
htt den andickn ds amebanenaiaes 7. 46 97 7. 68 97 5. 39 4 
1914 
gO oa ae 7. 80 101 8. 00 101 5. 97 
on piewints erewceeabiv. 7. 60 9s 7.78 98 5. 46 
1915: 
DE as il. oo ailsainsinsincewdiealon 7. 83 101 7.99 101 5. 71 5 
ETE Ee Se ae oe 7. 54 98 7.73 98 5. 44 0 
1916 
NSS ion |. epedeeuubedevbuneuss 7.93 103 . 8.13 103 5. 69 5 
ee indies thissh ie 8.12 105 8, 28 105 5. 52 
BE oo cu nabbiicsde senses ssccebess 9. 29 120 9. 40 119 6. 96 8 
ee 9.08 | 118 9. 16 116 7.21 | 
1918 | 
or ecg OE ECE CEE EEE ELT EEE 9. 88 128; 10.03 127 7.68 | lf 
“ent bad te bo-cnciedsiimiecenenmabawe | 9.96 129 «10.07 127 7.92 n 
se / 51 149 11.61 147 7.90 
“a Ribade dun voc bb Vee ek cute beth SORES ss i 12,14 157 12.17 154 8. 10 19 
: | 
EET ee SRLS SS IR Ae 12. 59 163 12.77 161 8. 81 d 
Re Re er te ee eee Pee 14. 07 182 14.14 179 10. 19 
chet r a th Ranh nk sbcdonedione Tove | 14, 28 185 14. 33 181 10. 55 4 
Ce eS ee Orr Tre men | 14, 40 186 14. 50 183 11. 04 1) 
Ns. . dts dnnns sce nnacoanssoaeiles 15.77 204 15, 85 200 12, 12 2 
SS. dvedihe srevorsporstubunvewrers 16. 0S 208 16. 15 204 12, 50 
NR ag eens a ane pp peeps 16, 22 210 16. 29 206 12. 53 | 
Ss ano dk.0 o¢ncdandoabscs ipidos 16. 16 209 16, 29 206 12, 30 A 
Gisela n dion nich ahadaeans baeiods 15. 99 207 16. 13 204 11. 82 218 
Bs Ean odvevecubeghexseuncthcac 15, 80 204 15, 88 201 11.41 | 210 
SPIRES Spey: pec ey iw ving 15. 63 202 15. 66 198 11. 15 | A) 
hiss dod Roo derecoelhwecuniierginbabar 14. 87. 192 14. 86 188 10. 58 | 1% 
SEE See ers pee ee ee 14.79 191 14, 88 188 10. 39 9 
ib didn d's OF eos a cedbakenkeadiiaaean 14.77 191 14. 83 187 10. 39 ly 
14. 89 193 14. 95 189 10. 47 , 
cus SOE ain nen hape eninge sleen 14. 96 194 15. 02 190 10. 47 
15. 03 195 15. 06 190 10. 47 . 
= ih OC on o daech stanecunhh eens 15. 07 195 15. 11 191 10. 40 i 
6 bs cdcene cgenssesunwooeiies 15. 11 196 15. 14 191 10. 34 . 
15. 09 195 15. 13 191 10. 27 . 
nace eure ob 6 ChUSS CERBOUUME SES Seo 14. 97 194 15. 01 190 9. 90 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Wholesale Prices in January, 1922. 


NFORMATION gathered by the United States Department of 

| Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that whole- 

sale prices in general averaged somewhat lower in January than 

in the month before. The bureau’s weighted index number, com- 

prising 327 price series, stands at 148 for January compared with 
149 for December and 177 for January of last year. 

Compared with prices in December, farm products showed a gain 
of approximately 2} per cent, due to advances in wheat, barley, corn, 
oats, hogs, sheep and lambs, and poultry. In all other groups 
decreases were recorded, ranging from one-half of 1 per cent for 
building materials to 34 per cent for food. Cloths and clothing 
declined 1 per cent, chemicals and drugs 1} per cent, metals and 
housefurnishing goods 1? per cent, and fuel and lighting materials 
over 2 per cent. In the group of miscellaneous commodities, in- 
cluding among others such important articles as bran and mill-feed 
middlings, newsprint and wrapping paper, rubber, lubricating oil, 
soap, and laundry starch, the decrease in average prices from Decem- 
ber to January was 1} per cent. 

Below are shown the index numbers of wholesale prices in the 
United States, by groups of commodities, as computed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the months named. The base used in com- 
puting these index numbers is the average for the calendar year 1913. + 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 
[1913— 100.] 


1921 


January, | 


1922 | 


Commodity. 
January. 


Decem- 
ber. 








Farm products................ 136 | 113 | 116 
on errr 162 139 | 134 
Cloths and clothing............| 208 185 | 183 
Fuel and lighting. ............. 228 187 | 183 
Metals and metal products... .. | 152 119 | 117 
Building materials. ........... 239 203 | 202 
Chemicals and drugs........-.. | 182 161 159 | 
House-furnishing goods .. . - .. . 283 218 | 214 
Miscellaneous.................. 190 148 146 | 
All commodities............... 177 149 | 148 















Comparing prices in January with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that the general level has 
declined over 16 per cent. The greatest decrease is shown for the 
group of house-furnishing goods, in which prices have fallen over 24 
per cent. Metals and metal products have declined 23 per cent, fuel 
and lighting materials 19} per cent, foods 17} per cent, building mate- 
rials 154 per cent, and farm products 14} per cent in the period named. 
In the same time cloths and clothing and chemicals and drugs have 
declined over 12 per cent, and miscellaneous commodities over 23 per 
cent in average price. 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States and Foreign Countries, |9 | 5 ;, 
December, 1921. 


N THE following table the more important index numbe). ; 
| wholesale prices in the United States and several foreign coun)» 
as compiled by popaented authorities, have been reduced ;) , 
eommon base, in order that the trend of prices in the several 6: \,),. 
tries may be directly compared. The results here shown have |.) 
obtained by merely shifting the base for each series of index num)». 
to the year 1913; 1. e., by Srlting the index for 1913 on the origina 
base into the index for each year or month on that base. I)... 
results are therefore to be regarded only as approximations of the ¢.;- 
rect index numbers in the case of series constructed by averaciny 
the relative prices of individual commedities.'. This applies to i! 
index numbers of the Department of Labor of Canada, the Statisi iii 
Générale of France, the series for Italy constructed by Prof. Riccar: 
Bachi, and the series here shown for Japan. The index numbers 0: 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Census and \\:- 
tistics Office of New Zealand are built on aggregates of actual money 
prices, or relatives made from such aggregates of actual prices, ani 
therefore can readily be shifted to any desired base. The series here 
shown for Sweden, Germany, the United Kingdom, and Australia are 
duced as published, the last two series being rounded of! 1 
whole numbers. It should be understood also that the validity 0! ie 
comparisons here made is affected by the wide difference in the nuin- 
ber of commodities included in the different series of index num))rs. 




























WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNT! 


{Index numbers expresse«’ as percentages of the index number for 1913. See text explanation 









































United. . Italy: in. 
States: | Canada: United | France: Germa- | Riccardo — " 7 
Bureau | Depart-| jing. | Statis- | MY: Sta-| Bachi; | Japan: | Sweden:| pirecan | land 
of Labor! ment of dom: tique tistis- | 38 com- | Bank of} Svensk of Cen- a 
Year and Statis- | Labor; Board of é- chen | modities| Japan, |Handels- ous land Rte, 
month tics; | 272 com- Trade: | rate: | ®eichs- juntilend Takyo; | tidning;| . 44 Sta-| tis! 
* | 327com-'| modi- 150 com-| 45 com-'| 2™t; 38 | of 1919; | 56 com- | 47 com- tistics: | Offi 
modi- | ties | ‘inodi. | modi.) Com- | there- | modi- | modi- | go com | iio com. 
ties (vari- ties ties. modi- after ties. ties. medi- Tad. 
(vari- | able). ties. | 76 com- gil eve 
able). — S. 
| } 
eseccse 100 100 100 100 100 100 1090 TR Biedien as | N) 
edgdecs 100 8 SRE he 95 96 116 > 100 | 2 
voekeee 101 . » Sare i Ae 133 97 145 141 21 
seeence 124 Seer Aes 201 117 185 132 
R087 ....... 176 | epee 262 }......... 299 147 244 146 48 
Writ 196 "Seren Be eile ota 409 192 339 170 72 
1919....... 212 SOF. i dN. 4 PEE 364 236 331 180 5 
1920. ...... 243 246 314 510 1479 624 259 347 218 | 05 
iM 1914, 
anuary... 100 BE Lich ncetiee | BET to chats huis enckeeite aa%% <<) -- 
April... ... i; Wi i......... ed eee og Lime SFE ES FEE Cabs \ SOS: Ae 
**ee «© 4 100 eee ee eee 101 eee ee eee 92 “ste eee -- "ee ee ~ -*- 
is 99 a Shee RS hie eh ee Boe eget 
1915. 
“7 99 108 eee ee eee 124 ee 105 St ee ee 
meewes 100 BEB hueae eo om 56 Biase | a eer 
a2 101 peas Bl nena BEY" ieee ebaetet Seeeonel Ie 
October... 101 BED fwoasgeach See Uioasceds< J eee See Pe a 
@ July, 1913-June, 1914. 
> July, 1914. 





1 For a discussion of index numbers, constructed according to this method, see Bulletin No. 18! 0/ |< 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, pp. 245-252. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 67 

12, WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED 8 
lo - + a Us ED STATES AND CER’ IF STON QOUNTRIT 
Concluded. TAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 
| United | seas 

PTS: of States: |C : le hen f 
4 Bureau Bat United | France: | Germa- |Riccardo, | Austea-} New 
tries ofLabor| ment or| Aing- | Statis- |ny: Sta-| Bachi; | Japan: | Sweden:| lia: Zea- 
Dn d . Statie. | Labor: dom: | tique tistis- | 38 com- | Bank of} Svensk | 3ureau land: 

a —s ties: | 972 com- Roard of} Géné- — |modities; Japan, |Handels- of Cen- | Census 
Coun- monss 13% | : Trade; | rale; | eichs- lantilend| Tokyo; | tidning: |, SUS | and Sta- 
| com-| modi- .. ’ amt: : Se. Bland § ; 

me modi. | ties. |£0com-| 45 com- | 900 ; 38 | of 1919; | 56 com- | 47 com- | “N°: ta-| tistics 
—— ties | (vari. | Modi- | modi- | O4i. | there-’ | modi- | modi- | {stics; | Office; 
nhe vari- | ; ties ties, | modi- | after | ties. ties. | 92 com- | 140 com- 
mbpers (vari- | able). | ties 7 
able). ies. 76 com- modi- modi- 
io i] modities. ties. ties. 
ry ' 
i Psy | we a | acest 
1916. | ' 
€ Cor- January... 110 12 o 
a ae April...... 117 id a ee oo Rott: <r 184 |... 2. .22).--222-ee)ee i 
aging jaly....--. 419} 939 (022222202) age (III - DSS phi ee ee ee 
O the October... 134 i an atins <a Setedd : aUMe Iescsaeneloacerseeli.. igs |.7" “i 
Lique P 1917. | | | 33 |...... a 
A 3 anuary...| 151 5 x} ; 
Cardo April ee | 172 +4 peter. ao] a ke 229 |....- es er _ * Pee 
ors of [A Meer ML Amb] Se heeeec| doe ened 136 |. 
i Sta- ee | | PT-----.--- Ona 222 ee Lee RE” oar 
~ 1918. Se ony Trae perenne 
Loney January... 185 190 31; 
d February . a es $13 |..------. 363 |......... eae 164 
, and RE dan odin 319 ec | 160 
March... .. 187 199 4 agatha 380 |....-....].--. ilies 164 159 
here April... 190 199 [2222227 | esmee RL) Saeameces Coerae 167 161 
Pee May....... 190 — 338 |..-----.. 401 |......... Be bs ones 168 166 
a are Bsadace 193 as a [ooweenses de Core 171 167 
tT to July....... 198 — Sagphes Var * aeteteet 415 |......... Oe 171 | 169 
wr August.... 202 210 a4 350 pissteues 429 }......... te sews 170 | 72 
i the September 207 OF See mae." *** eee Seer 172 | 177 
nu October 204 ee on ree eye a: NP Raa 172 | 7 
uln- — 206 aero a —leearaghe - weteeeeee 370 173 182 
ere ecember. Sattaeess DOS |. .0------ | ee | 367 72 | 6 
ers, as 213 |.....---- 208 1......... 5, Rane 372 172 187 
; 1919. 
anuary 203 "7 
February 197 HH oe. os epbas e 325 |.-.++---- 369 171 | 180 
arch... .. 201 05 | ...... +4 + aii: 321 |..... woes 358 167 | 176 
April...... 203  P peeer laa | $25 |..-...--- | 354 168 | 170 
i... say me 4 ieee BED fenckvnes 339 | 171 | 168 
June...... 207 — er eer e 338 |..-...... 330 172 167 
D July....... 218 Fras = weteeeeee SUB }.....000 324 173 168 
Zea August....| 226 pea eee | epee 320| 176 | 170 
land September 220 7 8 peda 369 |......... 321 | 182 | 174 
‘ensu October. . 223 ee. ...- ia 399 |... 372 }....~. --+| 319 | 185 | 178 
nd Sta- November 230 ev t,.....028 pepe igen | 390 }....-.. | 307/ 200) 179 
i December 238 233 (7 eet. 439 j...--..-.| 308 199 | 18! 
a. ooo fluc OS |ooweeeees ot 317 197 | 183 
1) 1920. } 
mod January. . 248 250 303 487 9 
February | 249 254 317 pt — os 301 319 203 190 
arch..... 314 | 342 206 
April...... 263 261 332 ah oe 602, 322 354 200 | 02 
May eto ay 72 283 on Po od on 0) 354 217 | 205 
) “ SSR . ous y | 272 361 225 | ‘ 
2 july....... 4 — ba 493 1377 632 | 248 366 233 | 205 
’ August... 250 24 — — 1363 604 239 | 364 234 | 215 
September, * 242/ 241 318 | 526 et at tal) el oS a 
18 r.. . D 231 | 362 | 230 216 
: i) Sl St Bice Sl Se Ss 
December. | 189 214 1 1506 670 221 | 331 208 214 
= | 269 435 1437 655 206 299 | 197 214 
Tart | 
anuary...; 1 
ee) | S| si i) i Bi BoB og 
aren..... 162 194 215 ~t 5 250 192 206 
April... LA 187 360 1338 604 191 237 | 181 204 
May. we 7" 151 183 209 347 1326 584 190 | 229 | 171 201 
a." = = 206 329 1308 547 191; 218 166 198 
july. 210 325 1366 509 192 | 218 | 162 
jive] MB] ie | tue | Bo] ae | | o| tae | at | 8 | a 
September} 152 172 191 oer j 9} = 198 160 | 193 
October... 150 169 na =) a 207; = 182 160 193 
November < 219 175 156 | 
Novem] tw} im) | |e] ae] ag) ie) 
2) OR gg 595 209 172 | Wb eitcas... 
| Sone 
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1921. 


Retail Prices of Food and Fuel in Vienna, Austria, 1914, 1920, and 


is 


they were in July, 1914, in December, 1920, and in October, ||. 


l THE table following are shown food and fuel prices in Vienn. 


For commodities that are still being rationed two prices are showy 


in the table, namely, the price fixed by the Government for rativ)) 


quantities and-the price prevalent for the same commodity in 


open market. 


was a further enormous increase in food and fuel 


great depreciation of Austrian money. 


at the end of 1920, and 3,137 kronen in October, 1921. 
tion of bank notes was 2,325,145,670 kronen for the whole of Aust: ; 


Hungary in July, 1914. For the Austrian Republic alone it was 


It should 


d 


From this table it is evident that during 1921 1), nn 
rices due to | 


ie 


1 e noted that thie 
rate of exchange per dollar was 4.95 kronen in July, 1914; 658 kroner 


The circu 


i 


30,645,658,090 kronen at the end of December, 1920, and 80,746,| |s.- 
095 kronen on October 23, 1921. 


|. This shows an increase in } 
notes circulation of 163 per cent in less than 10 months. 


During 


same period the general rise in food prices was 300 per cent. 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD AND FU 


LIN VIENNA, AUSTRIA, JULY, 1914, DECEMBER 
AND OCTOBER, 1921. 


[1 krone at par=20.3 cents; 1 kilogram=2.204 pounds; 1 liter=1.057 quarts.] 





Commodity. 


Prices in 


Unit. July, 1914. 


December, 1920. 


oom bi 
| 


October, 1921 





Prices fixed | 


by Govern- Prices 
ment for in open 
rationed market. 


quantities. 





Prices fixed 

by Govern- , 
ment for | 
rationed 

quantities. 


Pri 
Lil Op 
mark 





eee eee 
Pee ee eee eee ee eee eee 
Tee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
Tere ee eee eee ee eee eee 
Tee eee eee eee eee eee 
Seem meee eww eeewlawane 
Tee ee eee eee eee 
Pee ee eee ee 
eee eee 
eee ee eee ee eee 
Te eee ee eee ee ee eee eee eee 
eee eee eee ee eee eee ee) 
eee eee em eee 
eee eee ee ee eee 
eee eee eee 
ee 


“<s08 





RRR Ree eee 
Oe eee eee ee ee 
eee eee eee 


re 


Coe ee ee eee eee eee eee 


See ee wee eee eee 
SR wee eee 


ee eee eee 


eee een een 
eee eewene 
ee ew eneee 
eee wee eee 
ee ewww eee 
a ee 
Henne ewan 
were eww ewens 
ee ween 

“eee wee eee 
ee ee wewee 








K ronen. Kronen 
11. 20 65. 00 
4. 76 34. 00 
96. 00 180. 00 
7. 20 7. 
98. 00 


ee 


ee ee 











es 


Kronen. Krone 


ee eee ew eee 
Se ee! ee 








a report of the American Mission at Vienna and Mitteilungen der Statistischen Zentralkom: 


1 From 
sion, Vienna, October, 1921. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN SHANGHAI, CHINA. 69 


Wholesale Prices in Shanghai, China. 


been compiled by the Bureau of Markets of the Ministry of 

Finance at Shanghai since the fall of 1919, according to a report 
from the American consul — at Shanghai dated January 10, 
1922. The average prices for the month of September, 1919, are 
taken as the basis of comparison. No statistics are available for 
comparison with a typical prewar year such as 1913, but it is esti- 
mated that when these index numbers were established in September, 
1919, commodity prices were at least from 50 to 60 per cent higher 
than in 1913. These index numbers, published by the Bureau of 
Economie Information of the Republic of China in its bulletin of 
January 7, 1922, show a fairly continuous rise in prices since Septem- 
ber, 1919, the slight reduction shown in Maver’ 1921, being off- 
set by an increase the following month. The average increase for 
all commodities in December, 1921, was 109.9 as compared with 108.6 
in November and 104.8 in December, 1920. The index numbers of 
various commodities are shown by months from December, 1920, 
to December, 1921, in the following table: 


[been numbers of wholesale prices of various commodities have 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRIGES IN SHANGHAI, CHINA, DECEMBER, 1920, 
TO DECEMBER, 1921. : 


{Septem ber, 1919= 100.} 




































Other | ‘ | Build- Indus- 

‘ ,} foc ex- Met- | pp... | ing tria Sun- | Total 

Cereals prod- | tiles. als. | Fuels. | mater- | mater-| dries. | aver- 

ucts. | | ials. | ials. age. 
recember, 1920...........-.. 103.1 | 108.9 91.8; 1094] 102.0) 120.6] 115.3) 106.2 104, 8 
enuery , Sebetete.-ssc-s--.- 96.9} 107.0 93.1; 109.6] 103.1] 1183] 119.7; 111.4 103. 9 
February, 1921.............. 98.5) 11.9] 945) 113.4) 103.5] 119.7] 1283) 113.4 106, 9 
[etGn, SOUie tr des cate Gr 940 <' 100.6} 115.6 97.0; 110.2] 103.5] 117.4) 131.5) 112.9 107.9 
pril 1081. Eds os 2. 23 101.0} 111.4 97.2) 117.1} 103.1] 117.9] 124.6] 1148 108. 4 
, =e es ae 110.3} i1L1 97.3 | 116.4 99.0} 117.5} 121.1) 113.5 109. 6 
Co. aS 113.9} 113.5] 103.0] 115.3 96.9] 119.8] 116.2] 112.5 111.4 
¥, S068 kata biiss se... 111.7 108.8} 103.3 113.0 94.3 119.0 111.2 113. 2 109. 2 
UBUS, TEiiacddiseekes necsee- 118. 6 114.1 106. 1 111.1 94.3 123.3 107. 7 112.6 111.9 
ptember, 1021............. 122.2} 110.8} 107.4] 109.9 94.3} 121.3] 101.3) 111.4 111.4 
ge a 117.9 112.7 107. 8 106. 8 92.9 123.3 97.3 109. 2 110, 2 
ovember, 1921............. 116.3 | 111.2} 104.8] 106.5 94.8] 115.8 96.1) 1114 108. 6 
mber, 1921.............-. 119.3 | 112.3} 106.9} 104.8 92.4) 123.6; 95.2 113.7 109. 9 




















There are 147 commodities represented in the compilation and the 
eport states that 67 of these Sow an increase in price, 47 show a 
eduction, and 33 remain unchanged. Cereals which make up a 
arge part of the food of the population increased from 103.1 in 
December, 1920, to 119.3 in December, 1921, an increase of 15.7 
er cent in the year, while other food products increased about 
per cent, and the index number of textiles increased from 91.8 to 
06.9, or 16.4 per cent. Thus, it will be seen, the wholesale prices 
f the prime necessities of life have increased approximately 15 per 
ent during the year. It is considered that retail price increases 
lave been still greater than wholesale prices, and in view of the fact 
hat hotels in Shan hai increased their permanent and transient 
ites 20 per cent in December, 1920, and substantial increases were 
ade in 1921, it is estimated that cost of living was augmented 


Pom 15 to 20 per cent during the year 1921. 
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Price of Bread in Italy. 


CCORDING to a recent report from the American cons)! ,; 
Turin, the question of the price of bread is still an iin) )1\,,, 
issue in Italy, owing to the fact that in some cities t}\. |,,,.,, 

loaves, which were sold at 1.50 lire (29 cents, par) per kioup jy 
(2.204 pounds), and which should constitute 30 per cent t] 
bread baked by each bakery, can not be obtained by the cons); 
The purchasers are obliged to buy the small loaves, called - 
bread,” which cost 2.20 lire (42.5 cents, par) per kilogram. 



























sale of this “luxury bread” the baker makes a profit of 2) |, 
($4.825, par) per quintal (100 kilograms or 220.4 pounds). 1) oli 
has aroused considerable indignation on the part of the populatin Be 
nea the unemployed, whose families are seriously aflo io) BR ae 
y this abuse. In the city of Turin the question has been discussed I Bey 
at meetings of the city council, but no satisfactory conclusion has JB Poiatot 
been reached. The bakers state that they can not keep within the Bra 
law owing. to the high taxes they have to pay.. The workmen, J 
cooperative societies, in view of the above facts, baked only Jarce ME Ban... 
loaves, which they sold at a lower price than that demanded })\ the MP pac oe 
bakers, and the result was that the bakers lodged a protest wit) i M":-.: 
the authorities, whereupon the latter onkevel the cooperative IMM American 
societies to bake varying sorts of bread as other bakeries do. oa 
It would appear that the bakers would rather pay the penalties {i I} M™>-; 
breaking the law than abide by it. In Turin the Grain Corporation IBM Bater.. 
(Consorzio Granario), a Government corporation, offers wheat to cvr- oat 






sumers at 128 lire ($24.70 par) per quintal (220.4 pounds), and «ifto 
flour at 154 to 160 lire ($29.72 to $30.88 par) per quintal (22); 
pounds). With the removal of the restrictions on its purchase and 
sale wheat is being sold at 135 lire (26.06 par) per quintal, ani it is 
noted that many people are purchasing large quantities of wea! 
and concealing it, as if there were a serious shortage of flour. 

This tendency was noticeable immediately after the harves:. It 
was said that speculators were concealing large quantities of wlieat 
in the hope that the wheat supply of the world would be below normal 
and that the Italian Government would not abolish the Grain (or 
poration by December 31, 1921, as decreed, but would continue 1's 
— abroad at high prices. The speculators expected then tv 

able to place their stocks on the market at prices much higher thar 
at present. The Government, it was said, having purchase: ove! 
5,000,000 quintals (1,102,310,000 pounds) of wheat abroad, cvull 
sell wheat until February, 1922, without increasing the present pr 
of 128 lire ($24.70 par) per quintal (220.4 pounds). 
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Food Prices in Latvia. 


HE prices of various articles of food as quoted in the Riga market 
on November 23, 1921, are given in The Latvian Economist, 
December, 1921 (p. 283). The prices quoted are as follows: 

RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE RIGA MARKET, NOV. 23, 1921 
{l Rassian pound=14 0z.; 44 Latvian rnbles=approximately 1 English penny (2.08 cents pat 














4 { 
Article. Unit. Price. } Article. | U nit Price 
onan H 
Rubles. t | Ruble 

Rye trend... ..s«----.-: Russian, 6 -7 fH Aten ern Quart : 18 2) 

poun } Clheese................. Russian|4 -60 
Wheat bread........../..-.. |e 15 = =-20 pound. 
ee ees eet eee RY. @o........, 8 -2. 8 Potatoes... 2.2.5... dO...) 198+ 2.30 
Barley flour. .......-.-- bsoae do........| 5.50-6 4 Turnips. turnip-rooted |... .do..... 1. 80- 2. 50 
eee ea | Sppre do......... 5 -5.50)] cabbage 
Potato flour. ..........|..... @o........;17 -18 | Beet roots... ..... Jt. Mies 2 2. 50- 2.00 
Pearl barley ........... lw viet @o,.......| 9 -10 || Cabbage....-..........| Head..... ~ 
sR Bi a rg Jo..--00..0.....,12 -16 § Onions......00000007] Russian| 6 -8 
SP eee ry : J---+- _ ae ae 26 -27 pound 
Pcs covedehescpe ass er _, ee 6 -W | RAR err I 95 30 
DOR 6 big cb thier... Rh Gwe Msii..: 12 «-16 ade ely og Each.. g 10 
Pet SER. sevens ones ts do........,:15 -50 || Sprats, smoked... .. .. as | 10 If 
Pork, smoked......... cA L8% do........16 -58 || Sprats, fresh...........! 30..... 5 -14 

ee Fe toe }....-d0........; 40 -60 || Pike, a@live.............. Russian|30 -40 

American lard.........|..-.. Oy -oneces 38 -40 | pound. 
American bacon, salted) .... - Ue 40 l] Pike, dead............. oar uu Pa 8 
SS aS ae i ee GOntc..s4 7 19 | River lampreys....... | Each ; 5 7 
ae ee Bil wes er ee | | Mbicctsivetsavacect Geena @ 10 
Fe eee bows» < do........|10 -10 | | pound. 
Lamb, smoked ........ ree Mes! 15 i OP teed we ..| 20 20 
Dads BI a eeahk os. GBO...0:...| 72 -80 > ., Se yer Sr 20 25 
Cates s tae ae onic]. ood do......../38 -28 
bo ka ae eee @d........|35 -6O 


Cost of Living in Lima, Peru, 1913, to June, 1921. 


RECENT Argentine publication’ contains an article giving 
[\ the results of an investigation of the cost of living in Lima 
made by the director general of statistics of Peru. The inves- 
tigation covered a period extending from 1913, which is taken as the 
base, to the middle of 1921, and was based on the family budget of a 
working Man or low-salaried employee whose total annual income 
rom all sources varies between 150 and 200 libras ($730 and $973 par). 
lt was believed that this would include a majority of the population. 
The budget expenditures were divided into four gTOUps : 7 vod, rent, 
lothing, and miscellaneous, with respective weightings of 55, 18, 12, 
nd 15 per cent in determining the general index number. 
The food group is subdivided into meat (beef, mutton, and pork), 
read, and other foods, with a weight of 35, 25, and 40 per cent, 
espectively, in computing the index number for food. tn deter- 
mining the index number for meat, the proportion was beef, 84 per 
ent; mutton, 6 per cent; and pork, 10 per cent. The prices quoted 
ire the average doe the year. The miscellaneous food group consists 
bf oil, rice, sugar, spaghetti, kidney beans, wheat flour, milk, butter, 
aize, and potatoes, which have equal weight in determining the 
ndex number for the group. Of these, rice, sugar, spaghetti, wheat 
our, and butter showed increases of 100 per cent or more in 1921 























' Revista de Economia Argentina, Buenos Aires, November, 1921, pp. 365-376. 
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(1913 = 100), and oil, milk, maize, and potatoes increases of by. yy) 
50 and 100 per cent. Beans showed the smallest increase per 
cent); however, the 1920 price was 70 per cent more than in |) |; 

The index numbers for rent are for the type of dwelling with: {}, 
means of the working class. It will be noted that rents have 1,» 
than doubled since 1915, with the upward tendency still domin»:; jy 
1921. The greatest increase in cost of living was in the price of 
clothing, which advanced more than 200 per cent in the period jij (Jo; 
consideration. Under miscellaneous expenditures are included ||) s 
for light, household goods, hygiene, medicines, recreation, etc. |’), 
index numbers for this ae are based on the wholesale prices, \\ \\sp 
fluctuations were considered very similar. 

The table following gives prices and index numbers of food and 
index numbers of rent, clothing, miscellaneous expenditures, and (ota! 
cost of living in Lima from 1913 to June, 1921 (1913=100): 


PRICES OF FOOD AND INDEX hac tag COST OF LIVING IN LIMA, 1913 7 
1. 


{1 sol at par=48.7 cents; 1 kilo=2.2 pounds.] 

















Food. 
M 
Meat. | Cloth.| ‘on 
oUn-| oO 
PONE MARU RAE Saher a: ores Bread. Rent, ing e otal, 
" - | Other index), *"5)_ inde 
Year. Beef. Mutton. Pork. | jrotal,) num-|index) pe: “oo 
index index ber, | 2um-| 4 
s | To | num- sy "4 be. iw! 7” 
Price Index Price|Index Price Index’ tal. |Price Index! ber. ; — 
per |num-) per | num-! per | num-) per | nhum- 
kilo. | ber. kilo. | ber. | kilo. | ber. | Kilo. | ber. 
Soles. ‘Soles Soles. Soles. 
1913... ./0. 70 100 | 0.60 | 100/ 0.85 | 100; 100 (0.286; 100/ 100| 100] 100; 100) 1% ’ 
1914....| .70 100 60; 100; .90/; 106; 101 | .286; 100/ 116} 107 100 | 100 ON 104 
1915....| .75 107 | ~65| 108/ 1.00; 118; 108| .312| 109; 124] 115] 100] 117) 109) W 
1916. ...| .725 | 104 65 | 108/ 1.15] 135} 107) .383 | 116] 138] 122] 115] 129/ | 12 
1917. .../ .825 | 118 80} 1331.50} 176; 125} .357| 125| 168] 142| 130] 146) 14: 4] 
1918... .}1. 05 150 95 | 158/ 1.80] 212/ 157] .400/ 140] 178] 161 | 150] 192] Iho) lH 
1919... ./1.40 200 | 1.20; 200/ 2.10] 247| 205) .444| 155) 191 187 | 180} 223 172 188 
19a, first 1.35 193 | 1.10; 183 {| 2.00] 235) 197 | .625 |) 219] 207/| 206} 200] 268/ iv) &® 
6. mos.}1.30 186 | 1.10} 183} 2.00; 235; 191 | .571 | 200; 184) 190; 220; 308); iis %& 















































From the foregoing table it is seen that the peak of high prices wa: 
reached in 1920, the first six months of 1921 showing a slight decrease 
(2.4 per cent), and that since 1913 the cost of living in Lima has more 
than doubled. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 





Changes in Peisonnel and Compensation in Manufacturing Establish- 


ments Between 1914 and 1919. 


HE following table, compiled from a recent press release issued 
T by the Bureau of the Census and from the 1914 Census of 
anufactures, shows for each State and for the United States, 

the number of manufacturing establishments and of proprietors, sala- 
ried employees, and wage earners in those establishments in 1914 


| and 1919, together with the per cent of change in the latter year as 


compared with the former; also the total amounts paid in salaries 
and in wages and the average per capita salaries and wages, the 
value of the product and the amount of value added by manufac- 
turing, and finally the per cent of the aggregate compensation paid 
for salaries and for wages and the per cent which wages form of the 
value added by manufacture. The value added by manufacture 
means the difference between the cost of raw material and the value 
of the product. 

The total number of manufacturing establishments in the United 
States increased 5.2 per cent in the five-year period. Roughly speak- 


ing the actual increase in the number of wage earners was 4 times as 
great as that of salaried employees, but the percentage of increase of 
salaried employees between 1914 and 1919 was 50.1 per cent while 
that of wage earners was only 29.3 per cent. 

While the change in the aggregates are of interest in a commercial 


sense, to the individual worker the more significant changes here 
shown are the changes in per capita salaries and wages. While per 
capita salaries increased 50 per cent, per capita wages doubled in 
the five-year period. The result of these changes in numbers and per 
capita compensation resulted in a noticeable readjustment in the pro- 
portion of the aggregate compensation paid to the two classes of em- 
ployees. In 1914 salaried employees received 24 per cent of this 
total, but in 1919 despite the 50 per cent increase in their number 
and a like increase in their per capita earnings they received 21.5 
per cent of the total. The corresponding percentages applying to 
wage earners were 76 in 1914 and 78.5 in 1919. 

_In 1914 wages formed 41.3 per cent of the value added to raw mate- 
rials by manufacture and 42.1 percent in 1919. Thus while the aggre- 
gate amount paid out in wages in 1919 had increased to 24 times 
the amount paid in 1914, the share of wages in the value added by 
manufacture had not changed materially. 

_ The varied changes in the items for the several States form an 
interesting study, but detailed figures for the different industries 
within the States are not yet available to aid in explanation. How- 
ever, the general knowledge of war activities will help in part to 
interpret the facts here shown. 

Increase in per capita wages ranged from 41.4 per cent in Nevada 
to 149.6 per cent in Delaware, per capita salary increases from 13.1 
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im Nevada to 79.2 in Delaware. New York State, which ha. |}, 
largest representation in this table, shows practically the sam. jy. 
crease in 1919 in per capita wages as the whole United State- |); 
the part that wages form of the value added to raw materials in | 49 
was only 37.5 per cent as compared with the 42.1 per cent fo: (\\. 
United States as a whole in the same year. This lower figure for \ 
York is probably due to the large amount of remanufacture in (|); 
State. Dennautonnes ranking second im this table, shows 4 po, 
capita increase in wages of 116.8 per cent, and in 1919 the shir 
that wages held in the value added by manufacture wis 45.) per 


cent. 
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1914 TO 1919—Concluded. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL, COMPENSATION PAID, AND VALUE OF PRODUCT IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Sawmills, 1907 to 192). 


80 


average full-time weekly earnings in the sawmill indi<);, ,; 
the United States are shown in the following table for 19)',,, 
for a varying number of preceding years. 

The figures are given separately for 11 of the principal oce\)) 1; )0,, 
and for a group embracing all other employees. Data were 0) )\,\n¢ 
in 22 States in 1921. In preceding years the number of States «\y¢p4 
varied from 13 in 1907 to 22 in 1919. 

The table states the number of establishments and of ei ))|o 59. 
included in the averages for each year. All data were 0) )tajno4 
directly from the pay rolls of representative establishments. 

The 1921 investigation was made during the fall months «)( (os 
not reflect the peak of wages which occurred in 1920 in this in \ustry. 
No details for 1920 are available, as the bureau collected no (:‘y {(; 








A VERAGE full-time hours, average earnings per hour, an 





that year. A material reduction in wages is shown in 192! whey 
compared with 1919. In 1921 many mills were running shirt iim 
or were shut down entirely. . 

Index numbers have been computed, the figures for 1913 being 
taken as the base or 100 per cent. Thus, head band sawyer 
received 88 per cent as much per hour in 1907 as in 1913, anid 14 
per cent as much in 1921 asin 1913. Between 1907 and 19! ther 
was an increase of 55 points in the index number, which 5) is w 


increase of 624 per cent over 88, the index number for the initia! yew. 





EARNINGS PER WEEK, IN THE 






































AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FU) 1-11 
SAWMILL INDUSTRY, 1907 TO 1921. 


| ; 
Index num 
| N Aver- A Aver- 
Num- ver- a 
ber | Num | pap | age | full 
Occupation. Year. ols of time ya ose — Eal time 
ts foloyens| oper” | Ber, | ange | Rows | ie: i 
ments. , ur. St a 
week. week. | week. } our. Bo! 
a a 1911 273 852 61.5 | $0.179 | $10.96 100 | 
1912 334 973 | 61.4 -181 | 11.06 100 
1913 334 939 61.2 -184 | 11.22 100 10 
1915 345 | 1,099 61.3 -178 | 10.83 100 
1919 136 471 57.8 .358 | 20.69 94 
1921 261 904 58.1 . 306 | 17.78 95 Lit 
BOGRSES . vciisiny ov ncdadnccnctes 1911 301 714 61.3 -251 | 15.30 100 ‘7 
1912 361 780 61.3 -250 | 15.29 100 7 
1913 361 782 61.0 -258} 15.71 100 10) 
1915 348 687 61.2 .239 | 14.56 100 ) 
1919 141 311 57.0 446 | 25.42 93 173 
1921 279 673 57.6 -412 | 23.73 94 1 
Sawyers, head, band. ....... 1907 34 71 60.8 -490 | 29.79 100 88 
1908 34 69 60.8 481 | 29.24 100 St 
1909 34 69 60. 8 489 | 29.73 100 8 
: 1910 203 429 61.2 -543 | 33.18 100 97 
1911 243 508 61.2 -550 | 33.61 100 99 
i 1912 288 51} 61.1] .546| 33.47 100 Qs 
; 1913 288 554| 60.9] .557| 33.90 100 10 
: 1915 286 572 61.0 - 539 | 32.75 100 £ 
: 1919 120 249 57.5 -768 | 44.16 94 138 
: 1921 251 527| 57.8] .797| 46.07 95 14 
: Sawyers, head, circular...... 1907 12 14| 61.3 -545 | 33.41 99 jor 
' : 1908 12 14 61.3 -519 | 31. 81 99 10! . 
: 1909 12 13| 61.3] .525| 32.18 99 02; 3 
; 1910 58 81 61.9 -496 | 30.66 100 9 
: 1911 72 95} 62.6] 504] 31.42] 101 9s 
j 1912 92 119 62.4 -499 | 31.03 101 
. 1913 92 123; 62.0] .513| 31.71 100 10 
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| AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL-TIME 
EARNINGS PER WEEK, IN THE SAWMILL INDUSTRY, 1907 TO 1921—Coneluded. 








ang Index numbers for— 

(ry of e- Aver- | 
21 ar d | : age | . 
. | ye full- | wun. Full- 
Occupation. : time | time | Harn- | time 

— 13 hours | heures ings earn- 
pation | yees,| "pet ours | ‘per | ‘ings 
D tained | week, | week, | hour. per 
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COVered 
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86 Other employees 

















”) ‘ ! No data available. 


The following table presents by States, average full-time hours, 
1| J average earnings per hour, and average full-time earnings per week in 





1921 for head band sawyers and for laborers, which occupations rep- 
resent the extreme types of labor in a saw mill. The head sawyer, 
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82 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
whether band or circular, is one of the highest skilled and highes: 
workmen in the mill. The term laborer includes the great nu; 
of unskilled workers that are employed in saw mill operation. 
These two sample occupations indicate the variations in wage | 
as between the several States. No information is available as 1. 






















































i relative efficiency of labor in the different States. 
7 
i AVERAGE FULL TIME HOURS PER WEEK, EARNINGS PER HOUR, AND FULL.-T 
Z —_— GS PER WEEK, OF HEAD BAND SAWYERS AND LABORERS, BY ST \1 
Number | Number erernee Average | ¥ 
Octupation and State. establish-- %em- (“4.5 | earnings | | 
| Dloyees. | Urs, | per hour. | &2! 
ments. : per week. pe: 
fewrers, head, band: 
labama........ oust sds dime bog hytssch weh.al as 11 | 22 | 61.0 $0. 749 
SN Mh... 5 ti ea Siblne cits datas doth 17 | 33 | 60. 0 | 785 
. Sn0E Jo. oe Riplidbudubd¥sce om fatbt wees q 15 “a 55.5 | . 864 
—. Bee | AEG er AS LS ES a2 re 60.7 | . 825 
Seabed das c ooh Skiba ee b6 UUG6 oc ok Sater ccacdt | 59.8 735 
SS a ee i eee ee 5 | 14 48.0 833 
SEES Te 8 EE ee) eee 14 | 43 60.0 . 824 
Maine fd RR 868 i ea Ben G? as a 57.3 686 | 
MNEs b's ww sie dlviSe cd Vow a ce th cotbvecscel 14 | 60. 0 730 
SN A 20d « os den bd'c'b da ch cbnet nipun dod eecad en 6 | 31 60.0 755 
SES cc ccce lst lh cd cbbbscscetobins-cckh 12 | 37 60.0 798 
ies +36 den p boden 145dbbd< cabbotis.vectd 4) 15 | 54. 4 - 904 
SDE RS Se ee ey 19 24 60. 4 . 647 
Eee ess sh bludidd aUbiscomdubsescicc’ 10 20 | 48.0 | 1. 106 
ES Ee = I eae 4 q | 60.0 . 621 
OES 2 ae eee 7 il 60. 0 | i) 
eddie « «cn btwilbusdicdes Seacbiweses fhe 19 23 57.9 . 627 
a caREWE «00 ob dete dates <asp medhiecdchl 7 20 59.3 . 761 
wonteay RS EO e. Se Ee Rhea. 10 16 58.8 . 586 | 
Ea ee Se eC eee ae eee 15 2 48.0 1.045 
EE cis sis ab Siwoan abla sis ch dis on ab 13 24 60. 0 . 658 
ES AGE 9 0 60 nb dUedes odcbbb0cc ch devddccdebe 16 28 59. 1 729 
SS ee ae ee ee 251 527 57.8 797 
Laborers: 
naddlithococh’t fedin vdtblpcnces Addmenanatt 17 1, 44 61.0 155 | 
Arkatisas ........ bo ch dhedies de S ERS oom deebh cnn cdl 18 2, 302 59.7 217 
EIN, 5 CUE ii adi De bbe cdc bab cic te bedkdh os dct¥ 15 1,366 55.9 - 406 
Florida........ biccabdivcus « debba sch doddheda tl 16 1, 404 60. 4 . 159 
0 ES a | Ee aaa RH 17 S49 60.8 114 
at pas conch bbecahs ccekbo ss cu dbuds ..d.00 5 620 48. 0 413 
NRE OCR TR ie ret vacch ede... osm 15 2,873 60.3 . 104 
Meee Se E, oom sk Mtids deb eh 600 ch Bld «od oa = 416 3 31 
Ss RANG « « «cic dDude od s0dbec «cp debs «04050 1 312 
a. SEM h's «vc Fdediee cd ddbb cvach subd. ide oe m4 ae 60.3 .310 
REN aco cen divdes . ccdbvcuiiach tudes onal 7 60. 1 . 182 
NS A FBG a « 2 0 ch Sdebdn «dcbbvedcch Sebln. oduae 4 421 54.0 415 
North Carolina... 2.2.2.2... cee ce tense eeee ov 21 1,284 60. 4 208 
ae ae se eee Web wveicd ede .sdued 10 1,678 48.1 . 421 
Fhe er pe ose enbbeeses senbtosces boobs. ssdee “4 60. 0 312 | 
South OS RRS SOE F ART GE? 5,4 : 8 765 59.8 . 149 
PINIDS 6 doth ec vc dowd... havdidevich dacdh bed 8 19 701 58. 1 - 219 
SE ved bth cockiWeds:  LMBbdcceb inde .chaee 7 1, 080 59.9 . 232 
Es nb ONOD «ac ce UE wide np cb biekiian dedie . KbSe 10 616 59.9 . 201 
WwW RIO 0.0 cb veb. .. cnabbsvede tudth 06h od 17 3, 541 48. 0 . 407 
West Virginia....... Viebleoes aT eee ee - “38 575 60.0 . 334 
& HU aS Te ees Sede. « ote td 16 1,431 59.0 . 288 
Mb eehctectewcsns chbbscsapietinlt-es bh. died 279 27, 967 57.2 . 285 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


Recent Wage Reductions in the Printing Trades. 


tables are reproduced from a monthly statement of the depart- 

ment of industrial information of the United Typothetae of 
America, Chicago, Ill., showing the wage scales of employees in the 
printing trades as they existed in various localities throughout the 
country, November 15, 1921. A more recent statement giving the 
scales in effect January 15, 1922, shows that since November the fol- 
lowing reductions have been made in the scales in 8 cities: 


I THE Monracy Lasor Revrew for January, 1922 (pp. 107-119), 


REDUCTIONS PER WEEK IN THE WAGE SCALES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS OF 
THE PRINTING TRADES, NOVEMBER 15, 1921, TO JANUARY 15, 1922. 


| Date reduction 
Location. | reported. 


old New | Amount 


scale. scale. of reduc- 
tion. 


Occupation. 





} 
ee ——— —)| 
| 





Illinois: Chicago Dec. 15, 1921 | Binders............... | $42. 90 9. 25 $3. 65 
Cutters................ | 42.90) 39.25) 3. 65 
_ __, SPS eee 46. 65 | 43. 3. 65 
Indiana: Indianapolis........... ee fe eee 44. 00 | 7 3.21 
Ee .00 | 38. 6.00 
a rr ee . 00 38. 6.00 
ine 5 5 cone . 00 38. 6.00 
Bindery girls . 00 20. 2.00 
Missouri: Kansas City Job feeders............ 23. 00 .. 5.00 
Cylinder feeders... .... 35. 00 27.8 7.530 
New Jersey: 

Jersey City Job pressmen 38. 50 
Cylinder pressmen . - . . 
Job feeders 8. 00 
Uylinder feeders....... : 
SS 


5D 
wo 
oO 
0 
00 
50 
00 
00 
yD 
71) 
sO) 





mtompopn 


> 
] 





Cylinder pressmen . . . . 
Job feeders............ 
Cylinder feeders 
ea ae 
Bindery girls........ in 
New York: New York City eoe-+e+--| JOD pressmen 
Cylinder pressmen . . . . 
Job feeders 
Cylinder. feeders... .... 
Binders 














A 
OO 
Ooo 
00 
i 
Bindery girls Ww 
Pennsylvania: Erie! ” OO —EESee | 
Cylinder feeders... .... 
South Dakota: Mitchell ! Compositors........... 
Job MKS. sess< 
Cylinder pressmen . . - . 
Cylinder feeders... .... 
Rulers 


» 
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75 


PRK Of —NeENNNK NN toh 
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) Open-shop scale. 


Average Weekly Eamings of New York State Factory Employees in 
December, 1921. 


R* oe from 1,648 ee manufacturers show an in- 


crease of 59 cents in the average weekly earnings of New York 

State factory workers from _ ee to December, 1921, 
according to the New York State Department of Labor. This gain 
is attributed to an increase in working time, due partly to seasonal 
activity and partly to improved business conditions. Another ele- 
ment entering into the increase was the absence of holidays during 
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the period covered by December reports, such as had occurred i), jr. 
vious months. Wage rate reductions were reported in some })\\\\.. 
tries, and seasonal declines and the shutting down of factori:< {,, 
semiannual inventories caused a loss in earnings in a few indus ries 
The average weekly earnings of factory workers employed i) |)p. 
cember, 1921, was $24.91, or 12 per cent less than the average ear) \ijus 
of December, 1920. It appears that factory workers lost durin th 
year through unemployment-rather than reduced earnings, as fac; 
pay rim in the aggregate were nearly 30 per cent lower in 1921 ¢haj 
in , 

Increases in average weekly earnings occurred in the silverware 
and gold, structural-iron, sheet metal, firearms, tools and cu'lery, 
machinery, wood manufactures, boots and shoes, rubber goods. 
paints and dyes, paper box, miscellaneous paper goods, miscella1 ois 
textile products, wool manufactures, clothing, millinery, flour ani 
cereals, candy, and canning industries. Substantial increases wore 
reported in the glass, stone products, meat packing, tobacco pro iicts, 
and printing and bookmaking industries. Minor incréases in ay ere 
weekly porungs took place in the railway equipment and repair, iron 





and steel, cooking apparatus, drugs and chemicals, and oil proiicis 
industries. On the other hand, decreases were reported in the manu- 
facture of cement and plaster, brick, tile, and pottery, automo))iles, 
and miscellaneous leather novelties. Discontinuance of the payment 
of a bonus in one plant caused a reduction in the average weekly 
earnings in the paper-making industry. The knit goods and the |ey- 
industries reported small reductions in average weekly earnings 
due to the dull season. Part-time work and the cessation of 0\er- 
time work also caused a decrease in earnings in the fur industry. 





os 
— — 


Changes in Employment and Eamings in Wisconsin, July, 1920, to 
December, 1921. 


ULLETIN No. 16, issued by the Industrial Commission of \W\is- 
consin, shows the cent of change in employment and e:ri- 
ings in Wisconsin factories between July, 1920, and Decem)ver, 
1921, and between November and December, 1921. |The figures are 
given below. In the last line of the table it will be seen that 
employees fell off 34 per cent, pay-roll totals 49.4 per cent, and per 
capita earnings 22.8 per cent between July, 1920, an December, 1921. 

average per capita weekly earnings in all industries were $27.73 
in. July, 1920, $21.22 in November, 1921, and $21.42 in Decemivr, 
1921. The increase in per capita earnings in the month of Decen- 
ber, 1921, was accompanied by a slight increase in number 0! 
yees and an increase of a little over 1 per cent in the pay 11. 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL PAY ROLL, AND 
PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN WISCONSIN FACTORIES, JULY, 1920, TO DECEMBER, 
1921, 








Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—). 





a —— ——— 


Per capita 
earnings. 
Industry. mae a... 


j | ro — 


Novem- | July, Novem-| July, Novem-!| July, 

ber, 1921,, 1920, (ber, 1921,, 1920, {ber,1921,) 1920, 
to De- | to De- | to De- | to De- | to De- | to Do- 

cember, | cember, | cember, | cember, | cember, | cember, 
1921. 1921. | 1921. 1921. 1921. 1921. 


Employees. Total pay roll. 
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Metal working: : , 
Pig iron and rolling mill products 
Structural iron work 
Foundries and machine shops 
Railroad repair shops 
Stamped metal goods. .................++--- 
ER Ad ch nkos 50 ¢ghageénes dnaneches 
Automobiles and motorcycles 
Other metal industries 

Woodworking: 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Box factories 
Panel and verieer mills. ...................-- 
Sash, door, and interior finish............... 
Furniture 
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Rahs sc renccccccccponccccenssnce 
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Wages in Brussels, Belgium, in November, 1921. 


RECENT consular report gives the average hourly wages being 
paid in a variety of occupations in Brussels in November, 

_ 1921, as reported in the “ Bourse Officielle du Travail.” 
Owing mainly to the large number of wage agreements in effect in 
various industries, wages, it is stated, show slight fluctuations as 
compared with the period immediately foilowing the armistice. The 
table following shows the average hourly rates of wages in various 

occupations. 
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Occupation. eo | Occupation. 
Metal trades: Francs. } 
PE eyo  Leee PT reTy re | Martie workers...................... 
Na. |. Jcemceccmansenndés al i Pe aN fag Anite 2 
— mechanics.......... sive ananie aan RES Ea } 
tgs AE oe AID Crna! Ete oy Se aaa | 2 
sR lt aah IR Be po Bas Window-pane setters................ | 
SD inse 4 comnves ciscenes ad oe Excavatars eGR 6bE © chin odebins 
wo Pens cnacccmescveneed Asphalt wanes ‘oi nappies aaa Toes tie j 
SSE 1S SEER TEES Mosaic workers...................... 
fe ES tiknovchnadensenra ES EE SES a a 2 
SO PUIIOED ond sb ccccudepeccced Unskilled laborers. .................. 
SO ee ie } 2.75 || Clothing: 
IN 0 0 o'de cc ndascohseceuemed ; Machine embroiderers. ........... 1. 
IG foil o's dud ouve va os <p ed 2. 65 SCTE TR oe ee 1.2 
on tool machines. ... Men’s tailors, fermale............. 1. 00 
echanical adjusters. .......- Women’s tailors, female. ......... 1.2 
a WOPMOTS............... oa na were. oe Eek EA Tote 2.5 
Electri DENN LUNs ccs o> is penes 4 SR ER alt scl 2.7 
Sal eemelWhdwos cs ds up seaie PIII 225.204 cc cicen ccc ene = 
Ett oddiedel dike cdanchthceess Shoemakers, cutters. ............ 
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ewe de ESR BOF Sp ge DS Sit ett en 1.75 
SIL bab 'canscubesinbeeve |}2. 85-3. 00 ETERS ER. 2. 50 
Wood OE ee ae Commerce: 
a Dbabs> déscaubet fears | : er a with Saetsciieetetccece i 
ES Caen . 90-3. istant kkeepers........... i 
Wheel wrights........................| 9 - “Sy SSPE i 
Geeta, 26.02.6500... scr } 2. 85 Clerks, femaie.................... 
SM tilvbediedddeséscccossvsiars ae 2. 80-2. 85 Typist stenographers, male... . . - 
Tile genes i eedivanhaessckenns<nes t 2. 50 ao Stenographers, female..... 
ee a i. er tle 
SORE Xe NG SE Re Bene ae 2. 50-2. 85 ye oe seerdhanpers Peckwttecs sa 
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Railroads—Decision of the Railroad Labor Board—Clerks. 
[) revises No. 630 of the United States Railroad Labor Board 


revises the national agreement effective January 1, 1920, 

between the Director General of Railroads and the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 

Pursuant to decision No. 119 of the board the carriers held confer- 
ences with representatives of these classes of their employees on the 
rules and working conditions set forth in the national agreement. 
Each carrier and its employees certified jointly to the board the rules 
on which they agreed and those on which they disagreed. Disputed 
rules were settled by the board. Fach carrier involved in this deci- 
sion had a dispute with its employees on one or more of the rules set 
orth in this decision. 

Certain rules were eliminated. Such regulations are terminated 
except’ in such instances as any particular carrier may have agreed 
or may hereafter agree with its employees on such rule, in which 
ase the rules agreed upon apply to said road. 

A large majority of the carriers and their employees agreed upon 
he major part of Article III, comprising seniority rules; Article IV, 
voverning discipline and grievances; and Article V, covering leave 
of absence. Practically all of these articles are therefore omitted and 
ll of such rules which involve a dispute between a particular carrier 
snd its employees are remanded to such carrier and its employees for 
wreement if possible. 

Believing that certain matters heretofore regulated by the rules of 
he national agreement may not be covered in all localities by rules 
pf general application and require consideration by the parties 
lirectly concerned, the board has omitted certain rules and remanded 
hem to such carriers and their employees for adjustment. In the 
pinion of the board, the questions of vacations and sick leave with 
bay are among those bieh should be left to the carriers and their 
espective employees for consideration and agreement. 

ollowing are the new rules decided by the board governing hours 
if service and working conditions of railway and steamship clerks, 
reight handlers, and express and station employees. Important 
ariations from the rules operating under the national agreement are 
ndicated. Portions of the rules which have been added are indicated 
y italics. Other changes are indicated in the notes. 


ArticLte I.—Scope. 


Rute 1. These rules shall govern the hours of service and working conditions of 


¢ following employees, subject to the exceptions noted below: 
Vt—ie we 


te} Clerical workers; 
(b) Machine operators. 
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(2) Other office and station employees—such as office boys, messenger. | 
boys, train announcers, gatemen, baggage and parcel room employees, tr.\;) ,,,; 
engine crew callers, operators of certain office or station appliances and 
telephone switchboard operators, elevator operators, office, station and 
watchmen and janitors. 

(3) Laborers employed in and around stations, storehouses, and warehous: 


Exceptions. 


(a) These rules shall not apply to laborers on coal and ore docks; or to la! 
elevators, piers, wharves, or other water-front facilities not a part of the regula) (;.\.), 
station forces; or to individuals where amounts of less than thirty dollars (+) 
month are paid for special services which take only a portion of their time {)..), ,, 
side ne fo or business; or to individuals performing personal servi 

part of the duty of the carrier. 


Existing agreements. 
Rute 2. Eliminated. 
Other organizations. 
Rute 3. Eliminated. 


Articte Il.—Definition of clerical workers, etc. 
Qualifications. 


Rute 4. (a) Clerical workers—Employees who regularly devote not less than {ou 
(4) hours per day to the writing and calculating incident to keeping records ani 
accounts, rendition of bills, reports, and statements, handling of corres} iden: 
and similar work. . 

(6) Machine operators—Employees who regularly devote not less than | 
hours 5 to the operation of office or agers Fin tance equipment requiring 
spe skill and training—such as typewriters, ca ting machines, bookkeeping mua 
dines , dictaphones, and other similar equi i 

The foregoing definitions, paragraphs (a) and (6), shall not be construed to apply: 
(1) Emp hay engaged in assorting tickets, waybills, et cetera, nor to e1i)lovee 
operating office or station appliances or devices not requiring special skill or | h 
such as those for duplicating lasers and statements, perforating papers, addressing en- 
velopes, numbering claims and other papers, adjusting dictaphone cylind«rs ani 
work of like nature; nor to employees gathering mail or other similar wor’ re 


a we clerical ability. 

2) flice boys, messengers and chore boys; or to other employees doin: 
work. 
(3) Students and apprentices qualifying for specific clerical work or as wich 
0 3. 
(4) Employees performing manual work not requiring clerical ability. 


Articte III.—Seniority. 
Seniority datum. 


Rute 5. Seniority begins at the time employee’s pay starts on the senivii/) (» 
trict and in the class to which assigned. 

Where two or more employees enter upon their duties at the same hour on the sin io 
employing officer shall at that time designate respective rank of such employees. 


Promotion basis. 


Rute 6. Employees covered by these rules shall be in line for promotion. / 
motion shall be based on seniority, fitness and ability; fitness and abili'y ) 
sufficient, seniority shall prevail except, however, that this provision shall 1:1 3)?! 
to the excepted positions. 

Norte.—The word “sufficient” is intended to more clearly establish the right of the senior ¢\.'* '® 
ployee to bid in a new position or vacancy where two or more employees have adequate fitness a! | 8) 
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Seniority districts. 


Rute 7. Seniority districts as now established shall be continued unless and 
until changed by mutual agreement between the management and the accredited 
representative of the employees. 

(The old rule provided for the establishment, by mutual agreements bet ween the management and duly 
credited representatives of the employees, of seniority districts of defined limits. Pending the estab- 


lishment o such districts, the districts heretofore established by agreement or by order of the Railroad 
Administration were to remain in effect.) 


Rules 8 to 31, inclusive, omitted. 
ArticLe IV.—Discipline and grievances. 
Investigation. 


Rute 32. An employee who has been in service more than 60 days or whose appli- 
cation has been formally approved shall not be disciplined or dismissed without 
investigation, at which investigation he may be represented by an employee of his 
choice. He may, however, be held out of service pending such investigation. The 
investigation shall be held within 10 days of the date when charged with the offense 
or held from service. A decision will be rendered within 10 days after the completion 
of investigation. 

Investigation and hearings shall be held whenever possible at home terminal of em- 
ployees involved. They will also be held at such time as not to cause employees to lose 
rest or time, whenever possible to do so. 


(The old rule specified that the investigation should be held within seven days, and that a decision should 
be rendered within seven days after the completion of the investigation. ) 


Rules 33 to 47 omitted. 
Articte V1I.—Hours of service and meal period. 


Rute 48. Except as otherwise provided in this article, eight (8) consecutive hours’ 
work, exclusive of the meal period, shall constitute a day’s work. 


Intermittent service. 


Rute 49. Where service is intermittent, eight (8) hours’ actual time on duty within 
a spread of twelve (12) hours shall constitute a day’s work. Employees filling such 
positions shall be ore overtime for all time actually on duty or held for duty in excess 
of eight (8) hours from the time required to report for duty to the time of release within 
twelve (12) consecutive hours, and also for all time in excess of twelve (12) consecutive 
hours computed continuously from the time first required to report until final release. 
Time shall be counted as continuous service in all cases where the interval of release 
from duty does not exceed one (1) hour. 

Exceptions to the foregoing paragraph shall be made for individual positions when 
agreed to between the management and duly accredited representatives of the em- 
ployees, For such excepted positions the foregoing paragraph shall not apply. 

This rule shail not be construed as authorizing the working of split tricks where 
continuous service is required. 

Intermittent service is understood to mean service of a character where during the hours of 
assignment there is no work to be performed for periods of more than one (1) hour's duration 
and service of the employees can not otherwise be utilized. 

——— covered by this rule will be paid not less than eight (8) hours within a spread 
of twelve (12) consecutive hours. 


(The old rule provided for the payment of a monthly rate to cover all services, and further that ‘nothing 
herein shall be construed to permit the reduction of hours below 8 hours per day for 6 days per week. 
Under the old rule an employee repo for work at 8 a. m. received time and one-half after 4 p.m. The 
new rule is interpreted to mean that time and one-half will not begin until after 8 p. m., although the 
employee may have been waiting 4 hours for trains to pass by. 


Reporting and not used. 


Rue 50. memoress required to report for work at regular starting time, a4 


vented from performing service by conditions beyond control of the carricr, will be 


paid for actual time held with a minimum of two (2) hours. 
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If worked any portion of the day, under such conditions, up to a total of four (4) },,,.-. 
a minimum of four (4) hours shall be allowed. If worked in excess of four (4) hours 
minimum of eight (8) hours shall apply. 

Ail time under this rule shall be at pro rata. 

This rule does not apply to employees who are engaged te take care of fluctuatiy> > 
temporarily increased work which can not be handled by the regular forces; nor s)«)) ;; 
apply to regular employees who lay off of their own accord before completion of the, ; 


ae 50 under the old agreement read as follows: 
ourly-rated employees whose seniority entitles them to regular employment required to rep 
pe a) time and place for a day’s work and when conditions ay work being performed \ 
allowed a um of three (3) hours’ pay at proratarates. If held on duty over three (3) hours 

timeso held will be paid for. Ifrequired to work any part of the timese held and through no fauit » 
own are released before a full day’s work is performed will be paid not less than eight (8) hours’ pay 

they lay off of their own accord. This guarantee will not be construed to apply to those who are em) 
to take care of the fluctuating work that can not be handled by regular forces.) 


Length of meal period. 
















Rue 51. Unless agreed to by a majority of employees in a department or su! 
sion thereof, the period shall not be less than thirty (30) minutes nor more {))ay 
one (1) hour. 







Continuous work without meal period. 





Rue 52. For regular operations requiring continuous hours, eight (8) consec:). 
hours without meal period may be assi as constituting a day’s work, in which case 
not to exceed twenty (20) minutes shall be allowed im which to eat, without deduction 
in pay, when the nature of the work permits. 






Meal period. 





Rue 53. When a meal period is allowed, it will be between the ending of the fiiri) 
hour and beginning of the seventh hour after starting work, unless otherwise agrevd 
upon by the employees and the employer. 







Work during meal period. 





Rute 54. If the meal period is not afforded within the allowed or agreed time lin 
and is worked, the meal period shall be paid for at the pro rata rate and twenty 
minutes, with pay, in which to eat shall be afforded at the first opportunity. 

( 


no rae cones provided fer payment for work done during meal period ai |e 
Ya 







Changing starting time. 

Ruze 55. Regular assignments shall have a fixed starting time and the regular 
starting time shall not be changed without at least thirty-six (36) hours’ notice t. the 
employees affected. 

Three-shift positions. 


Rue 56. Where three consecutive shifts are worked covering the 24-hour perio, 
no shift will have a starting time after 12 o’clock midnight and before 5 a. m. 









ArticLE VII.—Overtime and calls. 
Overtime. 


Ruts 57. Except as otherwise provided in these rules, time in excess of eight (*) 

exclusive of meal period, on any day, will be considered overtime and pi! 

‘on the actual minute basis, at the pro rata rates for the ninth hour and at time and 0- 
half thereafter. 

(The punitive overtime rate was paid for the ninth hour under the national ment. The employer 
members of the board dissented from the ty decision on this.rule and arg foral0-hourday. They 
Seen Ree nen os ee 4 poe tee ae en red meee, altho gh 
po ey statemen majority, stated his opposition to any change rin of punitive 
payment for overtime after 5 hours.) - 4 4 i d 
Notified or called. 


Rute 58. Except as provided in rule 59, employees notified or called to perform 
work not continuous with, before, or after the regular work period shall be allowed a 
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minimum of three (3) hours for two (2) hours’ work or less, and if held on duty in ex- 
cess of two (2) hours, time and one-half will be allowed on the minute basis. 


The foll f ph which pone in the national agreement is omitted from the new rule: 
f mployees will be wed time and one-half time on the minute basis for service performed continuous 


with and in advance of regular work period.) 

Rute 59. Employees who have completed their regular tour of duty and have been 
released , required to return for further service, may, if the conditions justify, be com- 
pensated as if on continuous duty. 


Absorbing overtime. 


Rute 60. Employees will not be required to suspend work during regular hours 
to absorb overtime. ate 
Authorizing overtime. 


Rute 61. No overtime hours will be worked except by direction of proper authority, 
except in cases of emergency where advance authority is not obtainable. 


Computing overtime. 
Rute 62. Eliminated. 


(The eliminated rule read as follows: Overtime will be computed by showing the overtime hours at 
the established overtime rates, and shall be entered on the pay-roll records as a separate item.) 


Notified when disallowed. 


Ruve 63. When time is claimed in writing and such claim is disallowed, the em- 
ployee making the claim shall be notified in writing and reason for nonallowance 
given. 

ArticLe VIII.—Sunday and holiday work. 


Full-day period. 


Rute 64. Except as otherwise provided in these rules, time worked on Sundays 
and the following holidays—namely, New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Deco- 
ration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christthas (provided 
when any of the above holidays fall on Sunday, the day observed by the State, Nation, or 
by proclamation shall be considered the holiday)—shall be paid for at the pro rata hourly 
rate when the entire number of hours constituting the regular week-day assignment 
are worked. 


(The following paragraph appearing in the old rule is omitted here: 
On roads where an agreement or practice more favorable to the employees is in effect such agreement 
or practice, in so far as it relates to this rule (64), may be retained.) 


Less than full-day period. 


Rue 65. Except as otherwise provided in these rules, when assigned, notified, or 
called to work on Sundays and on the above-specified holidaysa less number of hours 
than constitutes a day’s work within the limits of the regular week-day assignment, 
employees shall be paid at the pro rata hourly rate for actual time worked with a minimum 
of three (3) hours. ‘Time worked before or after the limits of the regular week-day 
assignment shall be paid for as per rule 57. 


(The old rule read: Except as otherwise provided in these rules when assigned, notified, or called to work 
on Sundays and on the above specified holidays, a less number of hours than constitutes a day’s work within 
the limits of the regular week-day assignment, employees shall be paid a minimum allowance of two hours 
at overtime rate for two hours’ work or less, and at the pro rata hourly rate after the second hour of each tour 
ofduty. Time worked before or after the limits of the reguiar week-day assignment shall be paid for on the 

minute basis at the rate of time and one-half time. 

On roads where an agreement or practice more favorable to the employees is in effect such agreement or 
practice, in so far as it relates to this rule (65) may be retained.) 


Basis of pay. 


Rute 66. Employees covered by groups (1) and (2), rule 1, heretofore paid on a 
monthly, weekly, or hourly basis shall be paid on a daily basis. The conversion to a 
daily basis of monthly, weekly, or hourly rates shall not operate to establish a rate 
of pay either more or less favorable than is now in effect. 
othing herein shall be construed to permit the reduction of days for the employees 
vered by this rule below six per week, excepting that this number may be reduced 


i a week in which holidays occur by the number of such holidays. 


(The old \ otpemanee that 306 days per year should be the basis on which the daily rate of pay should be 
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Day of rest. 








Rute 67. So far as practicable, consistent with the requirements of the <.;\j,, 
employees shall be allowed one day of rest (not necessarily Sunday) in seven. \\jje, 
the assigned 7 of rest for an employee is other than Sunday, rule 64 and ruil. 45, 
this article shall apply to such assigned day but shall not apply to Sunday. |),,\, ,; 
service may be reassigned when necessary to comply with the intent of this rije 


ArticLeE 1X .—Road service. : 
VU 
eched 


Temporary assignment. 
fo the 


Rute 68. Employees not regularly assigned to road service, who are tem) 
required to perform service away from their headquarters which necessitat, 


traveling, shall be allowed necessary expenses while away from their head« rte. UI 


































and will be paid pro rata for any additional time required in traveling to and 1:11), 1), §" 
temporary assignment, except that where lodging is furnished or paid for by 1\\¢ cay. the cle 
rier, no additional compensation will be allowed unless actually required to joriopy, KR?’ 
service in excess of eight (8) consecutive hours exclusive of the meal period The I 

The foregoing perngrane shall not apply to an employee temporarily filling a j sition FRB gccredit 
during the absence of the employee regularly assigned to road service or poiding g 
permanent assignment as provided in Article III, but in such cases the basis «{ eon. 
pensation shall be the same as for the regular employee except as provided in rile) HR Rut 
Article XI. which 

Travel time in camp cars. selves, 
not col 

Rue 69. Employees required by the management to travel on or off assigned ter. 
ritory in boarding cars will be allowed straight time traveling during regular working 
hours, and for Sundays and holidays during hours established for work periods «1, «| Ret 
days. Box = 

(Under the national agreement employees were paid also one-half time for the hours betwec¢ 3 hic h 
and 6 a. m.) aes 

: ‘onnie 
ARTICLE X.—Aittending court. . hig oi 
Witnesses. 

Rue 70. Employees taken away from their regular assigned duties, at the request Rui 
of the management, to attend court or to appear as witnesses for the carrier wil! be [pn whi 
furnished transportation and will be allowed compensation equal to what wou! /iave 
been earned had such interruption not taken place and, in addition, necessary 91)! 
expenses while away from headquarters. Any fee or mileage accruing will be a-<iyned XUL) 
to the carrier. fo em] 

ARTICLE XI.—Rating positions. eine 
Rating positions. un 
he car 

Rue 71. Positions (not employees) shall be rated and the transfer of rates iris one 
position to another shall not be permitted. 

Preservation of rates. Ruu 
by the 

Rute 72. Employees temporarily or permanently assigned to higher-rated p-itiou 
shall receive the higher rates while ee. re such position; employees temporaril) 
assigned to lower-rated positions shall not have their rates reduced. _ 

A “temporary assignment” contemplates the fulfillment of the duties and rsp [By Buu 
sibilities of the position during the time occupied, whether the regular occupant 0 By’ SUP 
the position is absent or whether the temporary assignee does the work irresj«(\v? Ga 

the presence of the regular employee. Assisting a higher-rated employee (uc “Ry “ene 
a temporary increase in the volume of work does not constitute a temporary «igi sae: 
ment. oyees 

Women. 

Rute 73. The pay of women employees, for the same class of work, shall be the Rune 
same as that of men, and their working conditions must be healthful and fit'ed (BiG... 
their needs. The laws enacted for the government of their employment must | 0) Ry, wierd 


served. 





€ 
. 
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New positions. 


Rue 74. The wages for new positions shall be in conformity with the wages for 
positions of similar kind or class in the seniority district where created. 


ArticLte XII.—General. 
Posting notices. 


2uLE 75. At points or in departments where 25 or more employees covered by this 
«hedule are employed, suitable provision will be made for posting notices of interest 
to the employees. 


Duly accredited representative. 


tuLE 76. Where the term “‘duly accredited representative’ appears in this agree- 
ment it shall be understood to mean the regularly constituted committee representing 
the class of employees on the railroad where the controversy arises, or any representative 
or representatives the employees directly interested may select or designate. 


The last ciause under the former contract read: 
+ * * or the officers of the organization of which that committee is a part, will constitute a “duly 
gccredited representative.’’) 


Transfer by management. 


Rute 77. Employees transferred by direction of the management to positions 


Svhich necessitate a change of residence will receive free transportation for them- 


selves, dependent members of their families, and household goods, when it does 
not conflict with State or Federal laws. 


Transfer by seniority. 


Rute 78. Employees exercising seniority rights to new positions or vacancies 
which necessitate a change of residence will receive free transportation for them. 
elves, dependent members of their families, and household goods, when it does not 


Sconflict with State or Federal laws, but free transportation of household effects under 


his circumstance need not be allowed more than once in a 12-month period. 


Transportation. 


Rute 79. Free transportation of household effects will be limited to the railroad 
mn which employed. 


Incapacitated employees. 


Rute 80, Efforts will be made to furnish employment (suited to their capacity) 


to employees who have become physically unable to continue in service in their 


resent positions. 
Machines furnished. 


tuLE 81. Typewriters and other office equipmentedlevices will be furnished by 
he carriers at offices where the management requires their use. 


Bond premiums. 


Rute 82. Employees shall not be required to pay premiums on bonds required 
by the carrier in handling its business. 


Free transportation. 


RuLe 83. Employees covered by this agreement and those dependent upon them 
t support will be given the same consideration in granting free transportation as is 
anted other employees in service. 

General committees representing employees covered by this agreement will be 
anted the same consideration as is granted general committees representing em- 
loyees in other branches of the service. 


Rates. 


Rue 84. Established positions shall not be discontinued and new ones created 
nder a different title covering relatively the same class of work for the purpose of 
‘ducing the rate of pay or evading the application of these rules. 
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Rute 85. Eliminated. desi 
Fae eed ot ae epee mete be ted by the ail oads and i be . 
i ule of wor i s rin rai em flected thara 
shall > provided with a copy on request). “ “ , PER eeermmen aeected thereby th 
may 
Preservation of rates. Ter 
a pend: 
Rute 86. Eliminated. filled 
(This rule referred to conditions peculiar to Government control.) a 
6pa 
Rute 87. Date effective. Provided for in rule 90. Ind 
not b 
(Three new rules (88-90) have been added. They are as follows: -— 
07 
Employees temporarily assigned. (aye 
Rute 88. Employees assigned to temporary positions or duties for a period no: fe "94 
exceeding six months will retain their service and seniority standing, and «i th: a) 
conclusion of such assignment will be returned to and take their proper place i) tho 
seniority district from which assigned. a 
Service letters. displac 
4 or 
Rute 89. Employees whose applications are approved and who have been in the we 
service 60 days or fonger will upon request, if they leave the service of the carrie, JP ih 
be furnished with a service letter showing length of service, capacity in which en 
ployed, and cause for leaving. o 
Date effective and changes. poster 
ployee: 


_Ruie %. This agreement shall be effective as of February 1, 1922, and sh. one 
tinue in effect until it is changed as provided herein or under the provision Reds 
transportation act, 1920. AWwhen f 


Should either of the parties to this agreement desire to revise or modify thes 


30 days’ written advance notice, containing the proposed changes, shall be gi\: ey iene 


conferences shall be held immediately on the expiration of said notice unless « aye 
date is mutually agreed upon. eit ad 

Rules 2, 3, 8 to 31, inclusive, and 33 to 47, inclusive, omitted |)y tie Bipiter be 
board were as follows. These rules were remanded for settlement \v goed 
the individual carriers and their employees. In some cases the BRhowing 
regulations have already been agreed upon. ll emp 

Existing agreements.—Ru.e 2. The rules of this agreement shall superse:!« ~ ys 
be substituted for all rules of existing agreements, practices, and working co: ‘ bb 
in conflict herewith; provided, that rules of existing agreements dealing with con!) WR niche 


tions of employment not specifically provided for herein shall remain in effec! 11! 
be re ized as addenda to this agreement by the several railroads which neg 
such rules. : 

Other organizations.—Ru.e 3. It is understood that this agreement does no! sn 
ee already in effect with other organizations unless and until a majority 0 
the employees concerned express a desire for a change. 


The 5 
rued 1 
lenied t 
ontemp 
Phiority 
Pniority 


Vacancies—new jtions.—RuLe 8. Seniority rights of employees to vac: . 
or new positions will be governed by these rules. seal 
Declining promotions.—Ru.z 9. Employees declining promotions or declii iy) PPball be es 
bid for a position shall not lose their seniority. Scope 


Failure to qualify—Ruvu.e 10. Employees awarded bulletined positions |! | 
allowed thirty (30) days in which te qualify, and, failing, shall retain all their se. on! 
rights, may bid on any bulletined position, but may not displace any regularly assigned 


the en 
mot be ir 


pntinuoy 

employee. __ : : Piling 
ormer position vacant.—Ru.e 11. When an employee bids for and is awa' led ‘ BiRtined o 
permanent position, his former position will be declared vacant and bulletin: bility, b 
Bulletin.—Rue 12. New positions or vacancies will be promptly bulletine! © Transfe 
agreed upon places accessible to all employees affected for a period of five (> ‘!4)' Bitniority 


in the districts where they occur; bulletin to show location, title, hours of service. «BF Employ 
rate of pay. Employees desiring such positions will file their applications wi'!) ‘¢ Blom date 
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designated official within that time, and an assignment will be made within five 
0 thereaiter; the name oi the successful applicant will, immediately thereafter, 
be posted for a riod of five (5) days where the position was bulletined. 

this rule shall not apply to laborers or to other than clerical positions except as 
may be agreed upon between the management and representatives of the employees. 

emporary appointment.— Rute 13. Bulletined positions may be filled temporarily 
vending an assignment, and in event no applications are received may be permanently 
filled without regard to these rules. 

Short vacgney.—RvLe 14. Positions or vacancies of thirty (30) days or less duration 
shall be considered temporary and may be filled without bulletining. 

Indefinite vacaney.—Rue 15. Positions or vacancies of indefinite duration need 
not be bulletined until the expiration of thirty (30) days from the date of employ- 
ment or vacancy. »7 

Long vacancy,—Ruue 16. Positions or vacancies known to be of more than thirty 
(30) days’ duration will be bulletined and filled in accordance with these rules. 

' Change in rates,—Ruve 17. Except when changes in rates result from negotiations 
for adjustments of a general character, the changing of a rate of a specified position 
Lod not for a particular reason shall constitute a new position. 
Lat the Biading after absence.—Rue 18. An employee returning after leave of absence, 
Hesston: may return to former position, or may, upon return or within three days thereafter, 
exercise seniority rights to any positions bulletined during such absence. Employees 
displaced by his return may exercise their seniority in the same manner. 
ore than one vacancy.—Ru Le 19. When more than one (1) vacancy or new position 
ye exists at the same time, employees shall have the right to bid on any or all, stating 
1 in The Ti preference, (Nothing in this rule shall be construed to prevent employees bidding 
carrier. Bion all bulletined positions, irrespective of whether the position sought is of the same, 
greater, or lesser remuneration. ) 

Changing starting time.—Ru xe 20. When the established starting time of a regular 
position is changed more than one hour for more than six consecutive days, the em- 
ployees affec may, within ten (10) days thereafter, upon thirty-six (36) hours’ 
| wlvance notice, exercise their seniority rights to any position held by a junior em- 
_ ployee. Other employees affected may exercise their seniority in the same manner. 
Ps Reducing force.—Ru.te 21. When reducing forces seniority rights shall govern. 

‘hen forces are increased, employees shall be returned to service in the order of their 
seniority rights. Employees desiring to avail themselves of this rule must file their 
‘satel uldresses with the proper official at time of reduction, advise promptly of any change 

ano’ Bin address, and renew address each ninety (90) days, Employees failing to renew 

eir address each ninety (90) days or to return to the service within seven (7) days 
hy the ter being notified (by mail or telegram sent to the address last given) or give satis- 
ctory reason for not doing so will be considered out of the service. 
Pas Roster—RuLE 22. A seniority roster of all employees in each senjority district 
s Ulest M@howing name and proper dating, will be posted in agreed upon places accessible to 

ll employees affected. The rosters will be revised and posted in January of each 
ear, and will be open to protest for a period of sixty (60) days from date of posting. 
pon presentation of proof of error by an employee or his representative such error 
ill be corrected. The duly accredited representative of the employee shall be 
urnished with a copy of the roster upon request. - 
The provisions for annual revision and posting of seniority rosters wiil not be con- 
rued to mean that the duly authorized representative of the employees will be 
enied the right to request and receive a revised roster. when a reduction in force is 
ontemplated or when due to turnover in force, the annual roster (as applied to a 
enlority district) does not furnish the information necessary to apply properly the 
eniority provisions of this schedule. 
Nore.—In view of the variety of employees covered by these rules, seniority rosters by classes, to be 
utually agreed upon by the management and the duly accredited representatives of the employees, 
hall be established. 
| Scope of roster.—Rux 23. Seniority rosters will show the name and date of entry 
will be the employees into the service of the railroad, except that names of laborers will 
enlont) M@ot be included and their seniority rights will not apply until they have been in 
pssighel Higontin uous service of the railroad in excess of six (6) months. 

Piling applications.—Rvu.e 24. Employees filing applications for positions bul- 
arced § Miitined on other districts or on other rosters will, if they possess sufficient fitness and 
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cl. B@ility, be given preference over nonemployees. 

ned : Transferring .— ULE 25. Employees transferring with their positions from one 
2) deft ulority district or roster to another shall retain their positions. 

~ hs Employees transferring from one seniority district or roster to another shall rank 
ith (it ifom date of transfer on seniority district or roster to which transferred. 
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Consolidations.—Rvute 26. When, for any reason, two or more offices or epart 
ments are consolidated, employees affected. shall have prior rights to correspondiny 
positions in the consolidated office or department. After such rights have peo, 
exercised, these rules will govern. ¥ 
Positions abolished.i—Rute 27. Employees whose positions are abolish: , 
exercise their seniority rights over junior employees. Other employees joo; 
may exercise their seniority in the same manner. 

centering service.—RULE 28. Employees voluntarily leaving the service \;j|_ jj 
they reenter, be considered new employees. . 

xcepted positions.—Rvute 29. Employees now filling or promoted to exces je) 
official positions shall retain all their rights and continue to accumulate seq); 
the district from which promoted. 

When excepted or official positions are filled by other than employees co (red jy 

these rules no seniority rights shall be established by such employment. 





Validating records.—Rvue 30. The applications of new employees shall be a) pro ye 
or disapproved within sixty (60) days r the applicant begins work, unless » |onge 
time is mutually agreed to by the management and the representatives of e1)j)|0 eos 


In the event of applicant giving false information, this rule shall not app!\. 
Exercising seniority.—Ru.E 31. The exercise of seniority in reductions of force 
displacing junior employees provided for in this article is subject to the pro. isions 
of rule 6 of this article. 

Hearing.—Rv.e 33. An employee dissatisfied with the decision shall hav. 4 jj 
and impartial hearing before the next proper officer provided written reques! is mae 
to such officer and a copy furnished to the agent or officer whose decision is 2)))°x\ed, 
within seven (7) days of the date of the advice of the decision. Hearing ~)):\\| |» 
| ment within seven (7) days thereafter and a decision rendered within s\.) > 

ays of the completion of hearing. 

Appeal.—Rute 34. If an appeal is taken from this hearing it must be filed with the 
next higher official and a copy furnished the official whose decision is appeal. wi! 
in ten (10) days after the date of the decision. 

The hearing on this appeal shall be held within ten (10) days and a decisi) 
dered within five (5) days after completion of hearing. 

Further appeal._—Rus 35, Ifa further appeal is taken it must be filed as jy ided 
in rule 34 of this article within twenty (20) days of the date of the decision 2))) exe 
from. On such appeals hearing shall be given and decision rendered as proi))1!) 2s 


possible. 


treated shall have the same right of hearing and appeal as provided above if writira 
ag is made to his immediate superior within seven (7) days of the cause |" con: 
plaint. 

Representation.—Rvte 37. At the hearing or on the appeal, the employes may 
assisted by one or more duly accredited representatives. 

Right of appeal.—Rvue 38, The right of appeal by employees or their represents 
tives.in the regular order of succession and in the manner prescribed up to aiid ir 
clusive of the highest official designated by the railroad, to whom appeal may | ate 
is hereby established. 

Advice of cause.—Rv.e 39, An employee, on request will be given a letter stati 
the cause of discipline. A copy of all statements made a matter of recor «1 tl 
investigation or on the appeal will be furnished on request, to the employ: \ hi 
re ntative. 
ation.—Rvute 40. If the final decision decrees that charges against |!\° °» 
os were not sustained, the record shall be cleared of the charge; if suspen!’ «! 
ismissed, the employee shall be reinstated and paid for all time lost. a 
Date of suspension.—Ru.e 41. If an employee is suspended, the suspens! 1 *!a 
date from the time he was taken out of the service. 

Transportation.—Ruus 42. Committees of employees will be granted trans})riatin 

oa necessary leave of absence for investigation, consideration, and adjusti«n' « 
evances. 

Organization membership.—Ru xe 43. No discrimination will be made in |) “0 

ployment, retention or conditions of employment of employees because of men: rs! 

or nonmembership in labor organizations. ) 

Pending decision.—RUvue 44, Prior to the assertion of grievances as herein })\\"" 
and while questions of grievances are pending, there will neither be a shutdo ' 
the employer nor a ion of work by the employees. 

Time limit.—Ru.e 45. The time limits provided in this article may be ex) 0“ 
by mutual agreement. 
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Grievances.—Rvute 36, An employee who considers himself otherwise in jusilyf 
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r depart. ArtTicLe V.—Leave of absence. 
sponding 


ave been Leave of absence.—Rue 46. Except for physical disability or as provided in rule 


47 of this article, leave of absence in excess of ninety (90) days in any calendar year 
hed may shall not be granted unless by agreement between the management and the duly 
iffected accredited representative of the employees. 
The arbitrary refusal of a reasonable amount of leave of absence to employees when 
© will, j they can be spared, or failure to handle promptly cases involving sickness or business 
matters of serious importance to the employees, is an improper practice and may be 
cepted o handled as unjust treatment under this agreement. 

‘ity j An employee who fails to report for duty at the expiration of leave of absence shall 
be considered out of the service, except that when failure to report on time is the 
result of unavoidable delay, the leave will be extended to include such delay. 

Extension of seniority.—Ru.e 47. Employees who since April 6, 1917, have entered 
approved the military or naval service of the United States or into service of their respective 
Ss a longer railroad corporations; employees temporarily assigned to railroad associations handling 
mn Ployees, arbitrations, rate cases and matters of similar scope; employees temporarily in the 
ly. service of the United States Railroad Administration, and employees elected as 
f force or representatives of employees, shall be considered on leave of absence and in the 
DrOVisions service of the railroad and shall retain their seniority rank and rights, if asserted with- 

in thirty (80) days after the release from excepted employment. 
ave a fair 
st 18 made 
appealed, 
y shall be Broom Industry. 





1 with the HE secretary-treasurer of the International Broom and Whisk 
led, with Makers’ Union reports' a renewal of the agreement between his 
, organization and the Broom Manufacturers’ Association, which 
‘sion Tel) continues the 8-hour day and the same wages and working condi- 
vided tions. The old agreement expired January 1, 1922. 
appealed It is also reported that an attempt was made by the Broom Manu- 
omptlyaii™ facturers’ Association to establish the so-called “American plan”’ 
cnivlefie 22 their workshops last September. As a consequence their right to 
if writteye «use the union label was at once withdrawn and central labor bodies 
e for comfam sent numerous letters of protest to such employers warning them that 
their trade would be injured if their product did not bear the label, 
my" whereupon the manufacturers changed their attitude and effected a 
settlement with the union broom makers. 


ry? 
} 
I 


0 er ID 
be made, 
er stating Cloak and Suit Industry—Chicago. 
rd at the 
yee or A®PTER a four weeks’ strike in the Chicago cloak and suit industry,’ 
+t the em the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the joint 
vended board of its locals in that city entered into a supplemental agreement 
J December 29, 1921, with the Chicago Cloak and Suit Manufacturers’ 
sion “Association and the North West Cloak & Suit Manufacturers’ Asso- 
a clation, 
iment fi This supplement became a (0 of an agreement between the above- 
mentioned parties made in July, 1919,° as amended thereafter, and 
is to remain effective as amended and supplemented until May 31, 
® 1922. The first two articles of this supplement read as follows: 
provid !. No worker shall receive less than the prevailing minimum scale, except those 


low U who are deficient in production by reason of their age, physical condition, or abnormal 
inefficieney. The wages of such workers shall be agreed upon between the employer 











WwW News Letter, Illinois State Federation of Labor, Chicago, Jan. 21, 1922, p. 2. 
* Daily News Record, New York, Dec. 30, 1921, p. 1. 
* For extension of agreement, see MONTHLY LaBoR ReEviEw, September, 1921, p. 136. 
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and the worker, subject to the approval of the union. The weekly wages .; ;) 

workers of a greater degree of competence or productivity shall be fixed by a <),,, 

committee representing the union, in each shop, and by the employer or his rejyr« 

sentative in accordance with the superior efficiency of the worker. In cases 0; 4). 

ow the matter shall be taken up by the labor board hereinafter provide:| | 
ustment. 


ir 


I. It is ante eg as a fundamental principle, that wages above the pre\.i\\;,, 
minimum, are upon the approximate value of the services rendered |). ||,. 
segues ve workers who receive pay above said minimum schedule; that is to sa 
such increased pay is based upon the superior quality and quantity of such wor) «:. 
production. 

The labor board mentioned in Article I shall have three mem}... 
two of whom must be persons with a general knowledge of the inci. 
try, one selected by the manufacturers’ association and the ot |; 
by the union. It is provided that an “impartial chairman sha|! }) 
appointed by agreement” between representatives of the union «1 
representatives of the association of manufacturers. 

or the purpose of making recommendations to insure productivity 
“fair and just to both parties” the labor board is charged with t |e 
duty of studying “as expeditiously as possible” all branches of ihe 
industry and of hearing and determining all complaints brought be {ii 
it against workers who are being paid the minimum wage but w|i 
are not doing a fair day’s work for the wage received. It is stipulated 
that these complaints be heard as promptly as possible and if i: }» 
found that the employer’s contention is sustained the board <|);\|! 
order that such i ard be discharged. 

Every complaint must at first be “taken up for investigation «nd 
adjustment by the manager of the association and the union. hie 
manager's adjustments shall be final and binding upon the parti: 
involved.” 





Clothing Industry—Rochester. 
Summary of Decision in re Reopening of General Wage Question. 


ACCORDING to the findings of the acting chairman of the |a!or 
adjustment board of ia uolenter clothing industry, dated \v- 
vember 1, 1921, there was not adequate proof of important changes in 
that industry since May, 1921, “such as the agreement requires shiv ili! 
take place before changes in wage levels can be considered.”” WV hile 
ruling that the general wage levels could not be changed the acing 
chairman declared that the costs of particular operations in various 
houses might be too high. “The serious and unjust inequality 
clause of the ment would not cover such cases, and the chairnian 
is therefore of the opinjon that * * * any employer may file a 
complaint to the impartial chairman * * and the chairman 
shall hear these cases just as cases of underpaid workers were he"! 
under the first adjustment. [If after hearing aud investigation |\ \ 
found that labor costs are actually too high, then the chairman my 
order such on either in production or wages, or methods 0! 
working as may be necessary, to reduce the cost to a praper basis. 
The object of the decision is to allow all shops “the benefit of «1y 
lower costs that may come to them from efficient manageme!'. 
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If improper planning or poor management in any shop should be 
found to be the cause of high costs it would not be fair to the other 
houses to reduce wages in such a shop and “ thus present it with lower 
costs Which the other shops have earned by good management.” 
Any complaint of high costs, therefore, to receive the consideration 
of the impartial chairman must concern a particular shop the opera- 
tion methods of which must be compared with those in other see 
having lower costs. 


Procedure for Reducing Production Costs. 


The chairman of the labor adjustment board of the Rochester 
clothing market, in his plan of procedure for the establishment of a 
piecework system and for the cutting down of production costs pro- 
vided for the os dy Sb of a committee on rates of earnings and 
production. e himself was to act as chairman of this committee, 
the other two members representing, respectively, the employers 
and the union. The duties of the committee, as defined in the plan 
of procedure, were “to work out for the industry a classification of 
all operations’ that might be put on piece rates, such operations then 
to be rated according to the approximate earnings which should re- 
sult therefrom. The chairman was of the opinion that by this means 
a system of estimated earnings would be available to him for estab- 
lishing piece rates and that the increase of piecework operations in 
the market would probably be greatly leallitated and “contribute 
to the reductions of costs authorized by the decisions.” 

It is understood that the revision of the peak wage scales, which 
was inaugurated in the Rochester clothing industry in accordance 
with the above decision and plan of procedure, has been practically 
completed, and various manufacturers have transferred more 
employees to piecework and lowered peak wages. The chairman is 
making a compilation of the reductions effected which will be used 
in negotiating a new agreement, the present one expiring May 1, 
1922. The Amalgamated Association of Clothing Workers has 
selected over 50 union members to assist in such negotiation.' 





, Clothing Trade—Montreal. 


[X A decision, effective January 3, 1922,’ of the arbitration board 

in the case of the Clothing Manufacturers’ Association of Montreal 
and the Montreal board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, the following conclusions were reached: 


(1) That the cost of manufacturing clothing in Montreal is too high now and that 
there is little possibility of a revival of work until costs are somehow reduced. 

(2) The responsibility for the high cost can not be laid entirely upon the workers. 
The employers are also responsible, and if both sides cooperated willingly to increase 
production and efficiency, costs of manufacturing could be cut 2 great deal without 
“a the workers’ standards of living. 

(3) The seales of wages appear somewhat high, but in actual practice very many 
workers are paid less than these scales, and if this is taken into conSideration, as well 
as the seasonal nature of the industry, the earnings of clothing workers are not so far 








' Daily News Record, Feb. 1, 1922, New York, p. 2. 
? For preceding agreement see MONTHLY LaBor Review, September, 1921, pp. 136-138. 
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above the level of other workers as to justify a wage cut before every other effor) },.. 
been made to reduce costs. _ . 
(4) All the evidence available shows that there is room for a very consid«).})\o 





increase in production in the market as a whole, although ey in some shops [‘ 
and some sections more than in others. The savings in costs that could be secur: |}, ( 
any reduction in wages that would be justified, would be smaller than cou! | \). nati 
secured by increases in production if the workers, the union, and the employ: )))| held 
manufacturer all worked harder to increase production and efficiency. la 4 
As a result of these conclusions the arbitration board rule: as alli 
follows regarding wages for the coming season: Ty 
The request of the Manufacturers’ Association for a wage reiiic- stan: 
tion of 15 per cent for all male workers and 20 per cent for all wo inion the « 
workers was not justified by the facts submitted to the board. work 
A cut, however, of from 10 to 15 per cent in labor costs mus; |) TL 
made to secure work for the shops. The necessity for such «u of tl 
made it impossible to accede to the union’s request. for the restvrs- stant 
tion of the $5 and $3 increases granted last year. Th 
In an attempt to reduce labor costs without cutting wages, wor ers 1. 
were allowed 4 weeks, ending January 30, 1922, in which to increase 2. 
their production “ an average of somewhere between 10 and 15 percent.” FB the « 
As there were bound to be variations in production from section to trod 
section, the board was to be guided by the total production inci se plate 
in the shop and market. At the same time it was expected that tli Wher 
increase in certain sections would be closer to 15 per cent and in 0} hier the-e 
sections nearer to 10 per cent. If at the close of these 4 weeks ile upon 
workers did not increase production as specified, a wage cut averaving his a 
approximately 10 per cent was to go into effect the first pay-rill 3. 
week in February, 1922. If production showed an average inci ii-¢ cussic 
of between 10 and 15 per cent during these 4 weeks, no wage «iit Th 
.would be made. ae 
A production commission created by the board of arbitration «nd thie ini 
composed of both employers and workers was to submit to the hound JR canno 
about February 1 a report comparing the tabulated records of the BP ‘ae « 
production and wage bills of last season with those of the 4 wevks al 
ending January 30, 1922. part of 
As an outcome of this experiment the Clothing Manufactirers part of 


Association of Montreal and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers capabl 








have agreed on a reduction of 8 ig cent in pieceworkers’ wages from tre 

Febru 1, 1922. Women week workers earning $10.50 or less will FRR teicree 

not be lowered. The wages of other week workers will be cui as probler 

follows : operati 

: Red ng compet 

per week, alike o 

renee ORAM WE) OO BAAIOD oso 5 owns a cs ccc we cece cede teesecesadese: $1.00 results 

SINE I 2, Ld, sone ss ccc s ce catewenbindeacece sees: |. 50 TUDCTLO 
Women earning up to $24..........0.. 2. cece cece cece k eee eee cece cece eens: 2. 00 
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Garment Manufacturing—Cleveland. 


[N ACCORDANCE with the continuing agreement between the 

Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Association and the Inter 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, the full board of referees 
held its annual meeting the early part of December, 1921, at Cleve- 
land to discuss the wage scale for the coming year and other subjects 
falling within the province of the board. 

The union asked for a wage increase, the installation of temporary 
standards until the standards being worked out by a joint bureau of 
ihe employers and employees were set up, a guarantee of 40 weeks’ 
work, and a week’s vacation with pay. ; 

The manufacturers requested a wage decrease and the continuance 
of the present system of paying wages and fixing prices until the 
standards in process of construction should be established. 

The referees finally decided on December 8— 

1. To deny the union’s request for an increase in wages. 

2. That the present methods of wage payment be continued until 
the “standards shall have been installed as to any process,” the in- 
troduction of accurate and fair production standards (as contem- 
lated in plan “B’’) to be proceeded with as rapidly as possible. 
When an agreement can not be reached between the employer and 
the employees regarding piecework, ‘“‘an over-all test may be made 
upon application of either side to the impartial chairman and under 
his supervision.”’ 

3. That all other requests of the two parties be taken up for dis- 
cussion at the hearing in April, 1922. 

The referees also stated that— 


* * * They have been actuated in their mediation efforts by the desire to put 


| this industry in Cleveland on a satisfactory permanent basis This, in their judgment, 


can not be accomplished until the fair and accurate method of determining the weekly 
wage of the individual worker shall have been established, the definite continuity 
of work provided for, and a reduction in the unit cost of production attained. This 
last can be accomplished only by joint and determined efforts of both sides—on the 
part of the manufacturers by the elimination of all waste in management, and on the 
part of the workers by a steadfast determination to give the best of which they are 
capable in productivity. While we are hopeful that the essential reduction in unit 
cost may be thus secured without a reduction of the minimum wage scale, yet, if 
necessary, labor as well as capital must bear its share in attaining this end. The 
referees clearly recognize that this industry, like all other industries, must meet the 
problems incident to deflation, and that it, like them, is necessarily subject to the 
operation of economic laws. Unless averted in the manner suggested, the forces of 
competition might impair or even destroy the Cleveland industry to the detriment 
alike of manufacturer and workman. We believed, and still believe, that good 
results will be more readily secured if the referees continue to feel that their primary 
junction is that of mediators and conciliators, and only in the last resort, arbitrators. 





Shirt Industry—New York City. 


()N JANUARY 6 the United Shirt Manufacturers’ Association and 
~ the Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers submitted jointly to an impartial arbitrator the 
following requests: 

|. A joint request that the arbitrator assist the parties in forming 
a collective bargaining agreement. 

2. A request of the manufacturers’ association for a 15 per cent 
reduction m wages. 
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3. A request of the union that no work be sent to nonunion s}).,). 2. 
out of town. — | 20 pe 
The collective agreement was worked out for the most part |), , 3 


conference committee of both parties. To the arbitrator was \,/; to las 
the decision upon a few minor points which could not be agreed uy... mini 
Five such questions were left to arbitration: The 


1. Payment for holidays to week workers. The union reques; {,; the in 
payment for 12 holidays was not granted, the arbitrator ruling ¢}\5; will b 
the existing practice of payment for 10 holidays heretofore allowed |), indus' 
some manufacturers be made general. which 

2. Discharges during probationary period. The arbitrator rile remail 
that discharge of workers for union activity should be considered , before 
violation of the agreement and should be so ruled under the exist iny LT 

ment. Associa 


3. Equal division of work during slack seasons. ‘The principe «| Worker 
equal division of work was agreed =_— but the union asked for peer = 
specific regulation in the matter. The arbitrator decided that the ern 
matter should be worked out locally “ in any way that suits each <))0) that rer 
best, provided that all the workers share alike.” | 2. It 

4. The employers’ request that in small shops markers shoul: ye of > . 

itted to do cutting and machine cutters should be permitted i. JR}. 
o marking was held over until an investigation could be made. supply 

5. Classification of piece goods. It was agreed that different other re 
piece rates should be paid for certain classes of materials suc!) a; aS 
cotton, silkaline, crépe, flannels, etc. A classification of materials ‘tin 
under these headings was requested. The chairman ruled that ech J employ 
new case should be handled by itself when the problem of fixing JR A™erth 

iece rates for a new kind of material arises and after an investigation pear 
mto the prevailing practices could be made, en 06 1 

Other terms of the contract as a upon by the union and tlie [JR authorit 
manufacturers without the aid of the arbitrator appear in the text J" thee 
of, the agreement on pages 103 and 104. 

The other two questions submitted for decision of the arbitrator. 4. Th 


as noted above, dealt with out-of-town and contract shops and \ 11) 


wages. The union requested that no work should be sent to non- _ 
union contract and out-of-town shops. It was agreed that in New Sho: 
York the members of the association should operate only union shops. Trin 
which means that all work sent to contractors in New York musi !e Spre 
made in union shops. With regard to out-of-town shops the arhi- All pi 
trator rules that employers owning inside factories in out-of-town [RR tesche 
districts should divide their work equitably between the New York eye 
and the out-of-town inside shops. en an employer, however, docs J union an 
not own and og any shop outside of New York or is working JR the price 
exclusively with contractors, his work is to go to New York shops. J, for 
Exceptions to the rules are to be decided by the impartia! chairman iret 
in case the parties themselves can not agree. Whene 

With respect to wages the arbitrator ruled that the increases given JR)*"angen 
the workers last June should be abolished and the wage sche! 6. All 
agreed upon last February (1921) should be restored with the following 
modifications: 

1. Operators to receive 25 per cent less than the prices exisiiny 7. The 
prior to last February. re 
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2. Pressers to receive 15 per cent less than the cotton prices and 
90 per cent less than the silk prices existing prior to last February. 

3. Cutters to receive 10 per cent less than the prices existing prior 
to last February, but no cutter is to be reduced below the present 
minimum scale for his operation. 

The agreement thus entered into in this industry with the help of 
the impartial chairman is the first in the New York shirt trade. There 
will be for the first time a law governing industria! relations in this 
industry and an impartial tribunal for the settlement of any differences 
which may arise. The agreement is continuous, i. e., it automatically 
remains in effect from year to year unless 60 days’ notice is given 
before the expiration of the year. It reads as follows: 

1. This agreement made between the members of the United Shirt Manufacturers’ 
Association (Inc. ), as individuals and as an association, and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, shall become effective after ratification by both parties, and shall 
remain in effect until ————-—. It shall automatically be renewed from year to 
year, thereafter, unless notification is given in writing by either party, at least 60 
days prior to the expiration of the year, that changes in the agreement are desired or 
that renewal is not desired. 

2. It is agreed that the principle of the union shop shal! prevail in all of the shops 
of the members of the association in Greater New York. Whenever an emplover 
needs additional workers he shall make application to the union, specifying the 
number and kind of workers required. The union shall be given a reasonable time to 
supply the specified help, which is not to exceed 72 hours. If it is unable or for any 
other reason fails to furnish the needed help, the employer shall be at liberty to hire 


' from the open market as best he can, but employees thus obtained shall be required 


to join the union within two weeks of their employment. 

§. Every new emplovee shall be given a trial period of two weeks during which the 
employer must decide whether he desires to keep such a worker as a regular emplovee. 
Atter this trial period discharge shall be for cause only, and must be exercised with due 
regard for the rights of the workers. If the union feels that any such employee has 
been unjustly dismissed it may appeal to the board of arbitration, hereinafter provided 
for, to review the case, and if the board finds the discharge unjustified, it shall have 
authority to reinstate the worker with or without pay for time lost as the circumstances 
in the case May require. 

Scales for Cutting Room 


4. The minimum weekly scale of wages for the cutting rooms shal! be as follows 
S50. 00 

. 3Y. 00 

5). OO 

32. 00 

I Ee eerelavelld 24. 50 


All pieceworkers shall be paid the piece rates for different kinds of work fixed in 
the schedule attached hereto (not yet compiled), which was made a part of this agree- 
ment by the arbitration decision of January 26, 1922. Whenever a new kind of work 
ora new kind of materials is given to the workers for which no piece rate exists, the 
union and the association shall attempt to agree on a price, and if they can not agree, 
the price shall be fixed by the board of arbitration. 

5. Forty-four hours shall constitute a week’s work, and ali work done outside the 
regular daily hours shall be considered overtime and paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half for week workers, and 50 per cent above the regular prices for pieceworkers. 

Whenever an employer desires to work overtime, the union shal! be notified and the 
arrangement should be made by mutual consent. 

6. All week workers shall be allowed ten holidays with pay. 


Division of Work. 


7. The principle of equal distribution of work is agreed upon; and during slack 
periods work shall be divided as far as is practicable among all the workers. 

8. hey shall be no strikes, lockouts, or stoppages of work during the term of this 
agreement. 
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9. All provisions of this agreement shall apply equally to inside shops a) ¢, 
tractor’s shops, in accordance with Section II of the arbitrators decision of J .\, 













































ialy 

26, 1922. ) 
10. Work shall be divided equitably between New York and out-of-town ©). , 

t owned and operated by members of the association. When an e¢1)))\\\., 


owever, does not own and operate any shop outside of New York or is working «x ¢\\. 
sively with contractors, his work is to go to New York shops. Exceptions to t)\is ry). 


however, may be made by the impartial chairman whenever the parties can n: 
Adjustment of Disputes. 


11. The administration of this agreement is vested in a board of arbitra 
sisting of an equal number of representatives of the union and the association. 
with an impartial chairman who shall be mutually agreed upon. 

12, All disputes and differences arising under this agreement which represe)\); jy; 
of the union and the association have been unable to adjust among themse|\\~ <),;/ 
be submitted to the chairman for decision, and his decision shall be final and 


on both parties. : 

13, en a complaint or dispute arises in a shop, it should be taken up in 1/10 {ips 
instance by the shop chairman and the employer or his foreman. If it can pt |, 
settled, a union representative and the labor manager of the association show!) jn ys. 


tigate the matter and decide it. Any decision or finding thus agreed rpon =\).!! he 
considered as made by the board of arbitration and should be binding upon |\:} 
parties. If the representatives do not agree, the matter should be referre:| | 
wa Pus ei chairman for decision. 

4. The expenses of the impartial chairman shall be divided equally bet.) 
parties to the agreement. 


Production Commission. 


15. A production committee consisting of an equal number of representative: |i the 
association and the union shall be appointed, whose duty it shall be to investiy.\«: ani 
adjust complaints regarding production in the cutting rooms, Whenever a cvi)))/aint 
arises as to the production in the cutting rooms it shall be taken up in the first instance 
by this committee. Whenever this committee can not reach an agreement th. \ shal! 
report all the facts to the impartial chairman, who shall then decide the mati. 

16. In case any contractor does not pay wages due to his employees each !i:nv: 
facturer shall be responsible for that proportion of the pay which is represented | 
the amount of his goods that the people in the shop worked on. 





Fur Industry—New York City. 


"THE Associated Fur Manufacturers (Inc.) and the Internationa! 
Fur Workers’ Union have renewed for two years their labor con- 
tract which expired on January 31. This agreement, whic! [ir 
went into effect on February 3, 1919, provides for a 44-hour week, 
the limitation of overtime, and a closed union shop. Pro! lem 
affecting the industry are handled by conference committee «i |! 
members, 5 representing the union and 5 representing the emp]: ver, 
and an impartial chairman with power to vote in case of a tic. 
The minimum wage scale under this agreement is as follow- 


a a ntl cali late Letlir dls wf en hae ena ae $42 

I I ee te ee ble wal f i tral tr iil 36. 00 
a oe ne re Se eee. fee i as ces eee te cee: 34. 00 
Operators, second class................02..02..020002 2022 e eee eee 28. 00 


egy ape Nn aha hatha 5 hkbe <a'nwds s0GES% Saas - 28. 00 
SE SS a a oe as a Se a a a. 32. 00 
wert dilebins >bamernd ne-rid-me resiverit> ad bagie ¥ 26. 00 
es dis rencere rune s0- aon seh .203 resin na dipee- 31. 00 
Finishers, second class.................... ppt seeps: ote Seg La 
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Longshore Work—Boston. 


NEW agreements have been signed by the United States Shipping 

Board, deepwater steamship lines, and contracting stevedores 
of the port of Boston and vicinity, and the International Longshore- 
men’s Association covering the loading and unloading of ships, the 
tallying and checking of all cargo, and all work pertaining to the fitting 
up of vessels for cattle or grain. 

The .contracts provide for the preferential shop, the 8-hour basic 
day, and for the settlement of controversies arising under the agree- 
ment in the following manner: 

Matter in dispute to be submitted to a committee of four, two of whom would be 
representative of the employers (one of those being a managing agent of Shipping Board 
vessels) and two being representative of the employees; a decision of the majority of 
this committee to be final and binding. In the event of failure on the part of this com- 
mittee of four to reach a satisfactory decision, then the committee of four shall ponsted 
to select the fifth man as chairman, which man must be satisfactory to both sides, and 
to the Shipping Board, and the decision of the majority of the committee so augmented 
shall be final and binding upon the parties signatory to this agreement. 


WAGE RATES UNDER THE NEW AGREEMENTS. 





Rate per hour. 


Regular time. Overtime. 





General cargo $0. 65 1 $1.00 
Bulk cargo ‘ of 1.05 
Raw sugar 75 | 1.10 
& 1.30 

Handling cargo damaged by reason of fire, water, etc 7 22.00 
Handling wet hides 
Tallying and checking 
Tallying or checking explosives down the bay ......................... ‘ 
Tallying or oes damaged cargo 
Work off shore or ta lying from dock into ship on cargo calling for double 

time on longshoremen’s agreement ......................-----000- deat 


Fitting up of vessels for cattle and grain............... Pi oaen wedd be ceoe é‘ 


! For the hours 11.30 p. m. to 12.30 a. m. and 5 a. m. to7 a. m. the rate is $2 an hour. 
? Payment for meal hours when worked $2.60 an hour. 

3 Daily rate. 

‘ Double time. 





The marennent affecting the longshoremen employed in loading 


and discharging cargo provides that payment shall be made for the 
period from the time workers leave i wharf until their return, 
except for meal hours, which are paid for only if actually worked. 
If the men supply their own meals, 80 cents per meal is allowed by 
the employers. 

All t agreements provide that the workers’ organization will 
not uphold incompetency, shirking of work, smoking, pilfering of 
cargo, ete. Any man found guilty of such offenses can be dealt with 
as the employer sees fit. It is provided also that there shall be no 
discrimination by either party to the agreement against the other 
party. Other provisions concern minimum number of men in gangs, 
shifting, payment for part time, for waiting time, holiday work, etc. 
These contracts are to remain in effect until October 1, 1922, but 
either side may give one month’s notice on March 1, 1922, asking for a 
reconsideration of wages for the second six months. 
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Photo Engravers—New York City. 


THE New York Photo Engravers’ Union No, 1 and the Phi}, 
Engravers’ Board of Trade of New York have renewed ¢)\0i; 
collective agreement for the year 1922. The contract provides {.; 
the closed union shop, 44-hour week for day work and 40 hours {,; 
mene work, with payment for overtime at the rate of time and (i. 
half for the first 4 consecutive hours of continuous work, double ti; 
for any part of the succeeding 4 hours of continuous work and for ny 
part of the third 4 hours of continuous work, triple time. For wor) 
erformed on Sundays, Christmas, or July 4, employees shall be pai 
or not less than 8 hours’ work at triple time; for other holidays \\; 
less than 8 hours’ work at double time. 


106 


The minimum wage scale for journeymen and apprentices, whic is 
the same as that prevailing in 1921, is as follows: 
Journeymen, including photographers, etchers, engravers, ¢0lv; 


artists, routers, and blockers, and proofers, $50 per week for day work 
and $55 for night work. 

Apprentices, $12.50 per week for the first 6 months, $15 for secvnd 
6 months, $17.50 for third six months, $20 for fourth 6 months, $2 | {\; 
fifth six months, $28 for sixth 6 months, $32 for seventh 6 months, 8:34 
for — 6 months, $40 for ninth 6 months, and $45 for tent|, § 
months. 





Printing—New York City. 


A DECISION to reduce wages from $37.50 to $36.50 per week 

was handed down December 6, 1921, by the arbitration boxrd 
in the case of the New York Press Feeders’ and Assistants’ Union, 
Local No. 23, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, and the Closed Shop (Printers” League) Branch of the \ow 
York Employing Printers’ Association. 

In accordance with the scale contract of the two organizations 
involved, semiannual readjustments of wages must be “based 01 
the cost of living and the economic conditions of the industry at the 
dates of readjustment.”’ 

In these recent proceedings the league and the union joini|y 
employed a firm of accountants to look into the financial condition 
of the industry. The report resulting from this survey did not 
indicate that the losses in the industry were serious enough to “ jus‘ i/y 

uests for decreases in wages on account of economic conditivis 
in the industry.” It was accordingly concluded that if there w:- 
any readjustment of wages it must be based upon the change in ‘/ie 
cost of living. The difficulties which beset the board in determiniy 
the amount of such change are set forth in the following extras 
from the decision: 


The league submits showing that in April the arbitrators who fixed the 

of $37.50 for Local Union No. 23 took the figure 192.9 as representing the o-' 

of at that time ( ing December, 1914, to be 100). In September ‘ie 

United States Department of La cost of living stood at 179.7, Thereiore 

the | contends that there was a drop in cost of living irom April to October 
13.2 points, or 6.8 per cent. 


The union, however, denies that there was a 6.8 per cent drop in cost of living 
between April and October. It contends that at the most the drop was 1.1 per con! 
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and this contention is based on the iact that the figures 192.9 used by the board of 
arbitration in April was an estimate. In place of this estimated figure the union 
substitutes oe ge a figure of the Department of Labor for May, namely, 181.7, 
claiming that is the nearest actual figure. When the September index, 179.7, 
is deducted from 181.7 the reduction is two points, or 1.1 per cent.' 

The board of arbitration finds it extremely difficult to decide between these two 
contentions. On the one hand it seems fair to measure the drop in cost of living 
since April from the figure used in readjusting wages at that time, for if the actual 
figure Was lower than 192.9, then presumably the arbitrators would have reduced 
wages in April more than they did. On the other hand. the arbitrators in April did 
not intend to readjust wages on the basis of cost of living alone. They state clearly 
“that the purchasing power of these wages ($37.50 for press assistants), is still some- 
what greater than the purchasing power of the wages at the beginning of the con 
tract, January, 1921.” If, therefore, in the present case we were to grant a reduction 
based not on the actual drop in cost of living between April and October but ona 
subtraction from the assumed figure for April, we would be undoing the work of the 
previous arbitrators who presumably had good reasons for fixing a scale somewhat 
above the change in cost of living since the beginning of the contract. 

Actually the change in cost of living from January, 1920, to April, 1921, justified 
a wage scale ef about $36 per week. The arbitrators in April decided, however, 
not to bring wages down in conformity with this change in cost of living, but to fix 
the scale at $37.50, somewhat above the purchasing power of wages on January 1. 1920. 
The present board of arbitration feels in duty bound not to undo this action of the 
previous board of arbitration, for that board must have had good reasons in. the evi- 
dence presented to it for deciding as it did. 

Inasmuch as a reduction of wages of 6.8 per cent, bringing wages down to $35 per 
week would make the wages just about equa! to the purchasing power of $39 in Janu- 
ary, 1920, the board feels that this would take away the gain to the union awarded 
to them by another board in April. This the present board does not feel it has anthor- 
ity to do, and therefore in order to preserve the same relationship between real wages 
and money wages in October as it was fixed in April, we must a the wage scale 
now in accordance with the actual increase in the value of the dollar between April 
and October, and not by 6.8 per cent. 

What was the actual increase in purchasing power of the press gasistants’ wages 
from April to October? The union claims it is 1.1 per cent or 41 cents, basing its 
claim on the difference between the published figures of the Department of Labor 
for the nearest dates, May, 181.7, and September, 179.7. But the scale contract 
requires wage readjustments to be made on the basis of indexes for April and October, 
and the monthly figures of food prices published by the Department of Labor show 
that the cost of living in May was considerably lowerthan in April, while the October 
figure was slightly above that for September. The board, aiter considering care 
fully the estimates of the statisticians of both parties and checking them up with 
calculations of an independent statistician, is of the opinion that in April the cost 
of iving was properly represented by a figure somewhat below 185, while in October 
it was close to 180. This is equivalent to a reduction of somewhat less than 3 per cent 


The board finding the economic conditions of the industry such as 


to uate reducing wages in accordance with the change in the cost 

of living ruled that wages be decreased $1 a week. The new weekly 

wage seale, $36.50, became effective the first pay-roll week in Decem- 
ber by the agreement of both parties. 





Printing— Washington, D. C. 


HE elosed shop division of the Typothetae of Washington, D. C. 
* and the Washington Printing Pressmen’s Union No. | entere 
into a contract in September, 1919, calling for a basic wage of $40 
for a week of 48 hours. By the agreement of both parties a 44-hour 
week has been substituted since May 1, 1921. 





The union also challenges the rent figures of the Department of Labor, and claims that if these were 
properly corrected practically no decrease in cost of living would be shown and perhaps even an increase. 
[n regard to this contention, the board of arbitration is inclined to feel that the rent figures of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for New York City are probably somewhat iow, but since the index of the Department of 
Labor has been used in making wage inereases under this contract it would not be fair now to change the 


Measure, 
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A recent dispute between these two parties over the questi.) of 
wages having been referred to a board of arbitration, its chairnay 
pb al 21, 1922, recommended that the weekly scale of § \\) }¢ 
reduced 5 per cent. His decision was reached after thorciich|, 
considering the prevailing business conditions of the countr\ 4p, 
in view of “the material decrease in the cost of living” in the pas 
6 months. In connection with this recommendation he dec); po) 
that ‘it is incumbent upon all citizens to do their share in stabi\izino 
the present unsettled conditions and in bringing back to life a nai ion. 
wide prosperity.” 








Shipping (United States Shipping Board). 
Deck and Engineer Officers. 


HE wage scales, rules, and regulations, effective February 6 to 
June 30, 1922, issued by the United States Shipping Board !*iner- 

gency Fleet Corporation for deck and engineer officers for iris. 
tlantic, trans-Pacific, Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coast service ¢on- 

tain the following classification of vessels: ' 

Vessels are to be classed according to their. ‘‘ power tonnage,’’ represented })\ vss 

tonnage plus indicated horsepower as given in the ‘‘List of merchant vessels «) the 


United States,’’ as compiled by the Commissioner of Navigation, or in other » 
nized maritime lists. 


Class. Single screw. Twin screw 
Meee es Fs esd, FRE Bis Stuet SAL Over 20, 001 Over 15, 00) 
Tit nddaeuueids oe dud nbs sce¥ccckscnces, Rapew tee 9, 001 to 15, 000 
Gee eeR Pr . Hid hs WR als 2 6 1 OE Wo a8, 000 5, O01 to 9, 000 
Bad Waite. £5 DWE ES ME cin dn Bho d oahd 5,001 to 7, 500 3,501 to 5,5 
os Aa e.. euiie Below 5, 001 Below 3, 5 


The following table gives the new wage scale for deck oflicvs, 
which was adopted after conference between representatives 0! ‘le 
United States Shipping Board and representatives of the National 


tune Association, representing the licensed deck officers, ani ihe 
new wage scale of engineer officers, which was agreed on in com: ‘ce 
conference by representatives of the United States Shipping |}: 
and of the National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association: 


WAGE SCALE (PER OT haeito. 6, 1922, FOR DECK \° 
s. 




















Class of vessels. 
Classes. sail 
A B. C D 
a i i a, $315 $285 $270 $265 4 
MUMIREE'Y. a3. ; 2 Sele chectussectecciderccacccs. 175 170 | 165 160 | 
RE Ot TL ees oe 155 150 145 140 
ae eg gn any ME DF talent lle ee, 135 130 130 125 J 
STIG ETE CESSES FLLS PeCE ee ee 120 Wee 50 ee ss, |... 
Srommcsassre ni nvartcaaa=orrreavees anne 4 = 3 a , 
eens) 24 aA, ) 
Second assistant engineer........................0.4- 155 150 145 140 
z assistant : EEE ARENT ENE glia, cities Praag = i 130 125 J 
ourth assistant engineer............................ leat Se 
Nec bout op etue. OSU dee Emi A ENG ee ny Sea | 














1 For previous agreement for deck officers, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW tember, 1921, pp. | °°, | 
For former agreement for engineer officers, see MONTHLY Labor REVIEW, jane 1921, pp. 156-158. 
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Association of Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America and the \ep-§ 
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The above rates are from $15 to $55 per month lower than those 
fixed in the agreements which have recently expired. 

There are a number of changes in the working rules of the new 
agreements for deck and engineer officers. For example, former 
rule 2 for both of these classes of employees provided that a working 
day at any port where watches are broken should begin at 8 a. m. 
and close at 5 p. m. with one hour for dinner, and special arrange- 
ments for tropical ports. The new rule reads: 

The working day in port where watches are broken shall be 8 hours out of each 24, 


to be distributed as the necessities of the watches and other duties require. For 
work performed in excess of 8 hours equivalent time off will be allowed. 


It was previously provided that when the ship reached the home port 
the engineer standing the night watch should have the next day off. 
The new rule gives engineers upon arrival at the home port shore 
leave for three nights commencing with the night of the day of arrival. 

The allowance for subsistence for both deck and engineer officers 
when in port and board is not furnished has been reduced from $3 to 
$2.50 per day and the allowance for lodging when no quarters are fur- 
nished has been cut from $2.50 to $1.50. 

The new rule relative to final discharge of deck officers is much more 
detailed than the previous rule and reads as follows: 

Final discharge of masters and mates shall be at the port of signing on, unless specifi- 
cally otherwise provided for in the ship’s articles. If a vessel is lost, or abandoned, or 
withdrawn from operation at a port other than the signing on port, and there is no 
special provision contrary in the articles, the owner at his own expense shall provide 
transportation and subsistence for such masters and mates back to port of final dis- 
charge. Ii the withdrawal of the vessel has not been due to a cause beyond the con- 
trol of the owner, then under such condition only shall wages continue to port of final 
discharge. However, if owner has another vessel proceeding to port of final discharge 
he may at his option transfer the masters and mates to the articles of that vessel, but at 
a rating not lower than they were signed on the original articles, this being in lieu of 
providing transportation and subsistence as herein provided for. 


The new rule regarding discharge of engineers is similar to the above. 


























Radio Operators. 


AN AGREEMENT between the United States Shipping Board and 

the National United Radio Telegraphers’ Association, effective 
February 6 to June 30, 1922, classifies vessels and fixes the wages of 
radio operators and their assistants as follows: 


Classes of Vessels. 


A. Vessels licensed to carry a total of 200 or more persons, passengers and crew. 

B. Vessels not in class A licensed to carry a total of 50 or more persons, passengers 
and crew. 
C. All other vessels. 


RADIO OPERATORS’ WAGES (PER MONTH) FOR FIRST-CLASS LICENSES, 





























License wage for vessels of class— | 
ates Bae C. 
Chief operator..............-.....- First $105 | Second $90 | Second $90 
NE i cliseteecocccccsed Second 95 | Third 70 None. 
Second assistant.................-- Third 75 None. None. 














Note.—Men holding lower license than above specified are to be employed only in emergencies where 
men of the specified es are not available. While holding such emergency appointments, men are to 
receive the wage ed for that grade license under the respective vessel class. 
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Vessels were not classified in the former agreement and the mon{),\, 
wages of chief operators were $107 and of assistant operators $5. | 
he new agreement reduces the subsistence allowance from $3 ;, 
$2.50 when men are in port and board is net furnished. The lode, 
allowance, when no quarters are furnished, is $1.50 in the new avyo.. 
ment, which is 50 cents higher than the previous allowance.' 


Unlicensed Men. 


"PHeE United States os Board Emergency Fleet Corporati, 
has issued rules and regulations, effective Febuary 6, 1922, goy- 
erning wages and working conditions of unlicensed men tn trys. 
Atlantic, trans-Paeific, Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coast service. 
Followimg are the new wage scales affecting sailors, firemen, wiles 
and water tenders, and stewards, together with the old scales, wlicl 
became effective May 1, 1921: 


WAGE SCALES IN EFFECT MAY 1, 1921, AND FLB. 6, 1922. 
Sailors. 








| 
Old scale effec- | New s: 
Class of employees. tive May 1, 1921) tive bk 
| (per month). | (per m 
| 


























ilhticiethetilapinonigfatinapesis ak ESE = | — 
C. EY SET TE Re A $85. 00 
Carpenter's I EEi-g is ox « std eA het s 2-2 odbc 4p eas 22 5 4) «ts ee ne ened 80. 00 61), Oh 
IANS SUB S0 dou. bh 50 dd 60. Feds eOL ES. ate tL be da ded whi 80. 00 63, Os 
GS » (al Cadnith HOSES « SAGSdd eV SUGUANSS - i'n 6nd <bmds Ow ebirs | 77.50 
i il eo ee el at oe eek olin asin gull etn st 75, 00 
allege se lpn allman lity he Brynn Bal. agi a Sh, 72. 50 
IED rd WS. SLPS. oF d aa Be UdeV en clpebee Juste eed Jee ie 52. 50 
NR MMREE AG. 52k 06d~ 2s SRA DORAD USS Scat deood asked Bush <A Godan 440 <nenwece ces 
Firemen, oilers, and water tenders. 
Cs >. acunssahdeann Miganetabins asses tet eehulhes sso tneces $85. 00 $ 
ERE. £2, . cee u ba thh Pha abe tkktie<dbcdidechupabbaneok sss cee 85. 00 
ee Sos on od chacinhe ncen iaeeeRG@M, J. KIBET « 6:0<i6 00:0 80. 00 
STE ee Tha 3 eed CE, | as fee ee 80, 00 
ES err eS ee ee 80, 00 
PRL Soe athe s Cacho isda cael dee th cbc dddeae et. cubis cddsdesbotecet. 75. 00 
EE ES EELS EPS SR, TRG SEPEee eee Soe Snes 65. 00 
a on cc aa ES gad oa on wnt a hdnnd vneiet-eom + 80. 00 
Steward’ s department— Freight vessels. 
Old scale (per month). New scale (per mont 
Class of employees. 

Foreign Coast wise Foreign Coast ¥ 

trade. trade. trade. trade. 
SIND: caphadesate+p--+-cvedscee $125. 00 | $105. 00 $105. 00 $ 
Sn Es CRON BUSS BO Ss SL. Dd DA awe ib cece ee ae hock eines 105. 00 ) 
CONSE GOGasasccsyecsessswes cies scvccecs 105, 00 100. 00 90. 00 | 
Second cook and baker................. 90. 00 90. 00 70. 00 65.0 
i  , SSS eee eee ere 75, 00 75. 00 65. 00 | , 
ae eS Pere rere SET Ingeavhaenendasse 70. 00 6). 0) 
SS ey er eee 60. 00 60.00 45. 00 40, 
yg Ee ay Pere ee 60. 00. 60. 00 45. 00 | £5, 0 
Deck messboy.. ...................-...- 55. 00 55. 00 35. 00 | . 
Se IN oon 5 onndnannnanecdsss§ 55. 00 55. 00 35. 00 | rs AR 
Steward’s messboy.............-..-+++- 55. 00 55. 00 35. 00 | “ 














1 MONTHLY LaBor Review, July, 1921, p. 158. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS, Ll] 


Rules governing working conditions of the sailors are reprinted 
herewith: 

Rue 1. The working day in home port where watches are broken shall not be in 
excess of eight (8) hours out of each twenty-four (24), to be distributed as the necessities 
of the watches and other duties require. For work performed in excess of eight (8) 
hours equivalent time off will be given. 

Reve 2. [fan unlicensed man is required to perform unnecessary work in any safe 

| harbor on Sundays, or on New Year’s Day, July 4th, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
or Christmas Day, he shall be given equal time off with pay, but this shall not apply 
toa vessel sailing or ready to proceed on her voyage. 

Rue 3. If vessel's stay tn port is too short to break sea watches, sea watches shall 
he continued and all members of the crew required to work under direction of the 
ship's officers as at sea. : 

2u_e 4. When the crew is not fed aboard the vessel, each mémber of the crew shall 
receive fifty cents (50 cents) per meal. 

Rute 5. Deck crews on all vessels shall assist in putting stores on board and shall 
also rig cargo gear when required and, when necessary, assist in landing baggage and 
mail. 

Rute 6. Night lunches shall be placed in the respective mess rooms for members 

) of the crew performing duty at sea or in port (the men to prepare their own cofiee). 
| This rule does not apply when subsistence money is paid in the home port. 

Rute 7. These wages and conditions do not apply to vessels not in active operation 

» Rvve 8. There shall be no discrimination against the employment of any man on 
> account of affiliation or nonaffiliation with any labor organization. ) 


| Rules governing the working conditions of firemen, oilers, and 
water tenders are as follows: 

) Rute l. The working day in any port where watches are broken shall be eight (8) 
hours out of each twenty-four (24). to be distributed as the necessities of the watches 
Sand other duties require. For work performed in excess of eight (8) hours equivalent 


» time off will be given. 


Rute 2. Same as sailors’ rule 2. 
» Rute 3, Where the fireroom crew on watch fails to get the ashes out of the stokehold 
"during the hours of watch, it shall be the duty of such watch to get these ashes out 


Simmediately upon completion of their watch without extra compensation. 


tuLe 4, Same as sailors’ rule 4. 
| Rute 5, At sea, all men not standing regular watches may be required to perform 
Sten (10) hours’ work out of twenty-four (24) as the chief engineer may direct. 

tuLE 6, Same as sailors’ rule 6. F 

Rute 7. Same as sailors’ rule 7. 

Ruve 8. Same as sailors’ rule 8. 


The working rules for stewards follow: 


Rute 1, Same as sailors’ rule |. 

Rute 2, Chief stewards are to be allowed $2.50 per day when vessel is not feeding 
tnd $1.50 per day when room is not furnished. ‘ " 

Rute 3, Whenin port and board is not furnished, meinbers of the stewards’ depart- 
nent, except the chief steward, will be paid 50 cents per meal. 

tuLE 4, Holidays at home port will be as follows: New Year's Day, 4th of July, Labor 

ay, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day. 
| Rute 5, Members of the stewards’ department required to work Sundays and holi 
lays will receive equivalent time off. - 

Rute 6, Same as sailors’ rule 6. 


Rute 7, Same as sailors’ rule 7. 





Shipping (American Steamship Owners’ Association). 


ORMAL agreements between the American Steamship Owners’ 
Association and its officers and men lapsed as the result of a strike 

f engineers and seamen last May following a cut in wages. This 
‘sociation operates practically all of the American deep-sea ships 
except those of the United States Shipping Board.' The wage scales 








‘New York Times, Jan. 7, 1922, p. 19. 
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of August 1, 1921, and of January 5, 1922, were promulgated |), ),, 
association after consultation with the seagoing licensed 6 {{je.). t] 
representatives but were not mutually signed agreement. 1), fol 
classification of vessels in the 1922 schedule is somewhat di{!ppo., 

from that in the 1921 schedule. For example, the new class [ ;,. 

cludes vessels covered in classes B and C in the old schedule, \,\\)), 
the new class C includes vessels in classes D and E of the old se}\o,(\\, 
The following table shows the classification of vessels in {\\o ,\, 
and the new schedules “according to their ‘power tonnage,’ », 
sented by gross tonnage plus indicated horsepower as give: 


ship’s documents ’”’: 





pre- 
the 


CLASSIFICATION OF VESSELS. 
































May and August, 1921. January, 1922. 
Class. i 
Single screws. Twin screws. | Single screws. Tw 
Sr rr a ee 20,001 and over....| 15,001 and over.... 20,001 and over....) 15,001 
Deas BGb ba slidaah abie Shh | 12,001 to 20,000... .| 9,001 to 15,000... .. 7,501 to 20,000... ..) 5,501 to 
eA aes ee | 7,501 to 12,000... ..| 5,501 to 9,000... .. 3,501 to 7,500. . ....! 2,501 to ! 
chekbudnbaneehessneek4 | 6,001 to 7,500.....| 3,501 to 5,500.....| Below 3,501....... Below 
es dasa te eile th waatstel | 3,501 to 5,000... .- RON OL. . colo csccstcscessocke... 
uth i hints damtdaweta enw ien | Below 3,501... ....| Below 2,501... .....)...-.cecccecccceees. h | 
j ( 
The following table shows the monthly wages of engineers ani | 
officers on different classes of vessels according to the 1921 and 192 Fe 
schedules: 
May 
MONTHLY WAGES OF OFFICERS AND ENGINEERS ON VARIOUS CLASSES OF SIIIPs : ants 
ACCORDING TO 1921 AND 1922 SCHEDULES. ; 817 
$ Did. 
iene kal we ee aga ripbul LS eNO NE s yp RS Raa. a : mat 
May 1, 1921, vessels of class— Jan. 5, — Vessels 0: sean 
. : tend 
| i | | rh 
la} etc] pp.) eg. | rf aol Balc: ps r 
i a ere Se —| wis vite old ; 
0S EA | $330 | $205 | $285 | $270 | $260 | $205} 4) | 4) » such 
First assistant engineer...............-.. | 205; 200; 195 | 190; 185] 155] $175 | $165 | $ $19 T 
Second assistant engineer................ | 180 |. 175 | 170} 165 | 160} 135] 150/ 140 i5 
Third assistant engineer................. | 160! 155 | 150] 145! 140] 110] 135/ 125 |g how 
Fourth assistant engineer............... DP 3 oe Ae oa Sree | a 
ed letrersbncpbiehéneanos i cicimlie Mate Joatahignstalha ties 4 eee ‘ and 
Boks is hen! nn eT slleedle | equi 
Aug. 1, 1921. W 
walk “a? , | > shall 
NS Selec OE 608 ack cbr dB eh cekcesie clepecad roe Boe! 9 | Sap scpletecce A Rah AES ; 1D 
RE RES te, Ae | $205 | $200 | $195 | $190 | $185 | $155 175 | 165 | 155 it } 
I bs nai dances aadsinash ene | 180} 175| 170} 165] 160} 135} 150) 140) 10 il woe 
SUS Gina coud. duc cos cccccancace 160 | 155 150} 145; 140; 110] 135 125 | 115 8 If 
eek schinaswGhseniew as ute SEE Be Enundbelthe ded ckocsegoivepoes A 
| we eye unne 
! Includes vessels of both classes B and C of preceding schedule. Day, 
* Includes vessels of both classes D and E of preceding schedule. . Dav 
3 Same as class F of preceding schedule. J) 
‘ Pay to be left to private negotiation with employing company. toa 
; Pr 
Wages in the 1922 schedule were from $15 to $30 per month lowe ull 
on class A vessels than in 1921; $25 to $30 lower on class B yess (Sali 
than on class © vessels in 1921; $25 to $30 lower on class C ves Nc 
ma . - - 
than on class E vessels in 1921; and from $15 to $25 lower on cluss! affili 
vessels than on class F vessels in 1921. Th 
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According to the January 5, 1922, scale the monthly wages for 
other employees, exclusive of cooks and stewards, aboard ship are as 


follows: 
Wireless operators. 


ED Alle 5 hoe soo Saw baw I a Sew bWiee wiccdacdnid sis ...- $90. 00 
eS. Acne. 6 koe abe eee bes <dt 4 os owmendsousace 70, OO 


SIREREAS Soe sedaceswrecese rn cccccccceesansasess asaneencs TOC 
Carpenter’s mate.................. 222-2. ee eee eee eee eee sat 55. 00 
MUI NGnsiae a sinccescscsceccccsssssecsseses ee Pe 65. 00 
NT ced GR ist stb pha Uns Aid adie b> RidWsbs a s.cevie'e cs 55. 00 
CURPOUTEERSEOE. .. .. 2-2 2-2-2 eee eee eee. dlc mure-é eer Ff 
ELE OLE TEEPE EEE TT CrT Tee Lica» i ae 
IS Bigs cals b ois vie dicnins skis cuccacn — See fF 
Storekeeper. .........-.-. Se eth wh Siste Ua we Sia athe ada . §2.50 
Fireme n, oilers, and water tenders. 
Atk s vcs Nolet die och ee db'ewevast ; RSs ss 70. 00 
UNG is < adein Ess ce esac ectaess Ble Me 4 ables: BBW eh wid 70. 00 
as on se BEL Sd bk Sa PORN Ce wk Soe tenves . 55.00 
Storekeeper. ............. ies rey veal 55. 00 
EE Re anedet s dau bak aw tted b's wc « 55. OO 
EE SS ere ee ve -.. 50.00 
ae ee eS a ee ae 40. 00 
RE ae eswkise os dadne delseseens cece ess , . 40.00 
Water tender. .....- A 2th dca Ua damn) ewdue wabdidxen Gen vwiaavee<ntineos 55. 00 


The foregoing listed wages represent a reduction from the scale of 
May 1, 1921, of $15 per month for chief wireless operators and assist- 
ants, earpenters, boatswains, deck engineers, and pumpmen; of 
$17.50 per month for ordinary seamen; of $22.50 for boatswains’ 
mates and quartermasters; and of $25 for carpenters’ mates, able 
seamen, even, oilers, firemen, coal passers, wipers, and water 
tenders. 

The conditions of employment are the same in both the new and 
old schedules. The following are some of the provisions relating to 
such conditions: 

The working day in port, where watches are broken, shall be 8 
hours out of each 24, to be distributed as the necessities of the watches 
and other duties require. For work performed in excess of 8 hours 
equivalent time off will be allowed. 

When in port and board is not furnished, masters and engineers 
shall be paid $3 and mates and assistant engineers $2.25 per day. 

Kach member of the crew is allowed 60 cents per meal when not fed 
aboard vessel. 

If a mate, engineer, or unlicensed man “‘is required to perform 
unnecessary work in any safe harbor on Sundays or on New Year’s 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, or Christmas 
Day, he shall be given equal time off with pay, but this shall not apply 
to a vessel sailing or ready to proceed on her voyage.”’ 

Provision is made for night lunches in the different mess rooms for 
crew members on duty at sea or in port. This rule is not applicable 
“when subsistence money is paid in the home port.”’ 

No man shall be discriminated against because of affiliation or non- 
affiliation with a labor organization. 

The schedule is not applicable to vessels not in active operation. 
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Shoe Workers—Chicago. 





‘THE Florsheim Shoe Co. recently made application to the arbitry- 
tion board functioning under the agreement between the « 
pany and its employees for a reduction of 25 per cent in wage. 
its shoe operatives. The company’s request was refused |) 
majority vote of the board, the company representative dissenti 
The award of the board and the dissenting opinion of the minv: 
member are reprinted in full below: 





Award of Board of Arbitration. 


This is an application of the Florsheim Shoe Co. for a 25 per cent reduction in w. 
paid to shop workers under an agreement between the company and the Boo! 
Shoe Workers’ Union, by the terms of which either party may ask for a revision 0) | 
wage scale on October 1 or on April 1. The following aspects of this question | 


been considered by the board: 7! 
er ¢ ° ° i 1a. 2 it 
1. Minimum cost of subsistence in Chicago. 

, : te 1914 | 
2. The relation between the cost of living and a wage scale. “die 
3. The relation between the wage scale and general business conditions. — 
4, Competitive conditions. pene 
5. Abihty of the industry to pay. een 

an rz ser First, 

L. The minimum cost of subsistence in Chicago. sidera 

some i 

Upon this point no agoquete data were presented by either side. Certain fig irs hasis, 
were presented by Mr. McMorrow, representing the Boot and Shoe Workers’ U nivn by reg 
but these were contested, and no sufficient amount of facts was presented to warri)! the pe 
a satisfactory finding. It is clear, however, that there is not much room for a ut in This | 
many of the less well-paid groups of the workers. It is evident that a considera!) of arti 
number of employees in any proposed reduction would necessarily be excluded in of suc! 
order to avoid falling below the $16 a week wage which is now the minimum in [he | stantis 
company’s employ, except for apprentices. » cost of 
time h 

2. The relation between the high cost of living and the wage scale. - Chi 

curing 
Extended argumerit was presented by both parties upon the question of the relation to stat 
hetween increased and decreased cost of living on the one hand and increased a1 fuel di 
decreased wage scale on the other. It is clear, however, that unless so stipulate: in differe 
the form of agreement, living costs can not be regarded as an absolute standard in can no 
fixing wage scales, although, of course, they: will always be taken into consideration ment < 
Generally speaking, the wage scale of the workers in the boot and shoe indust made 
in the United States remained behind others in wage increases during war tines living : 
This is shown by the following table taken from the report of the National Industria it may 
Conference Board No. 35: scales 1 

Per cent of increase. 
Industry. Men. Wom A 
: oi A cor 
as ies ial i a ily bine os dow «shee mae 159 ee down 
i i, +.ccackoss SeWUbsages sccsccchsst ge Gbese 144 157 industr 
ES An wld bie cut 0% LOWE bad at Jl edd eadbde vs dice oh bids olds deldd é 138 }24 that w 
Paper mbes bide 9 Walbicd «bid bind b daidinid Fd bo end made sid bin din dec cjedi acces 132 ee and in 1 
OER Ly cine cle wpmatinnl dace Ghepnereinebpenyn> meee ns >: 84 7] Withou 
NIRS oo ooo Ses ces sens oscegdecccccssdsen 7 et there. & 
ublie ; 
The following table shows the difference in the present case between the war: poe 
received and the wage adjusted to increased living cost in the years 1914 to 192! chased 
affected 
given as 
: cents, w 
Even if 
material 
[524] 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN WAGE. RECEIVED AND 


Weekly 
wage 
received. 


AMOUNT NECESS 
Cost OF LIVING FOR BOTH MALES AND FEMALES, 1914 TO 1921 


Weekly 
amount 
necessary 
to covet 
increased 


Amount of 


difference 


in wage as 


compared 
with liv- 


AND. DECISIONS, 


ARY 


rT 


living cost ing cost. 














1920-( January to June)... 
1920 (June to December). 
1921 (January to May)... 
1921 (Oct. 8) 








These figures indicate (Oct. 8, 1921) an increase in wages of 84.5 per cent over the 
1914 basis, and an increase in cost of living of 75 per cent over the 1914 period. Or as 
indicated in the table, the average wage is now $27.98, while the average wage adjusted 
to the cost of living would be $26.57. A reduction of $1.41, or 5 per cent, would pro- 
duce a wage translated in terms of living costs. This is true only providing there are 
no offsets. In this case, there are a number of offsets which must be considered. 
First, the losses in the war period, as indicated by the tables given above were con- 
siderable. In 1917-1920 the wages fell considerably below the cost of living, and in 
some instances, as in 1919, as much as 36.43 a week on a wage of $24.79. Ona 50-week 
basis, it might be calculated that each worker lost about $600 during the war period 
by reason of the discrepancy between wage scales and living costs. Second, during 
the period of high prices there has been a considerable amount of deferred purchasing 
This has been made necessary by inability to buy and has involved continued use 
of articles ordinarily replaced. No statistical data are available showing the amount 
of such deferred purchases, but no observer of living conditions ean ignore the sub- 
stantial character of thisitem. Third, some allowance must be made for the increased 
cost of living during the winter months. The period under consideration covers the 
time between October 1 and April 1, and therefore coincides with the winter season 
in Chicago. The Rochester (N. Y.) board estimated the increased cost of living 
during the winter months at 5 per cent. Without accepting this figure, it is sufficient 
to state that some allowance should be made for the additional cost of clothing and 
fuel during the winter period. Fourth, some leeway must be allowed for a general 
difference in standards of living during the seven-year period from L914 to 1921. It 
can not be assumed that under normal conditions there would have been no improve- 
ment of the living conditions of the company’s employees. Estimates have been 
made fixing the inereased cost of living due to the general elevation of standards of 
living at } per cent a year. Without accepting this figure as accurate or authentic, 
it may be said that some allowance must be made for this factor in adjusting wage 
scales to the cost of living. 


3. Wage scales and general business conditions. 


A considerable amount of evidence was introduced by tlie company to show a general 


downward trend of prices and of wages. These figures covered the general field of 
industry and in some instances the boot and shoe industry as well. It was argued 
that we are passing through a period of deflation in prices, in material, in profits, 
and in wages, and that the shoe industry must and should share in this general process. 
Without denying the general truth of this contention, it may be pointed out that 
there is a more intimate relation between the purchasing power of the general 
public in certain basic imdustries, such as the railroads and the building trades, than 
in the ease of high-grade shoes. The Florsheim shoe is a first-class commodity pur- 
chased by a limited number of well-to-do consumers, who might not be materially 
affected by a small cut in the price of the shoe. One dollar and fifty-four cents was 
given as the labor cost of a shoe, but a reduction of 25 per cent on this figure, or 38} 
cents, would not materially affect the price of first-grade shoes retailing at $10 to $12. 
Even if this cost is pyramided by the retail dealer or others, it may be questioned how 
materially this would affect the general buying power of the public, and how far it 
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would enter into the general process of deflation. Unquestionably, howevey. 
importance must be attached to this factor, and it can not be concluded th}; 
shoe industry stands entirely apart from all the other industrial establishments 
dertakings of the United States. 


Ome 


4. Competitive conditions. 


Extended argument was made by both parties on the question of competitiy, 
ditions, although the data presented on this point were os no means complete, 4; 
least three points of view were presented regarding the proper application «: 
term “competition” when considered in relation to the Florsheim Co. The eo) ))), 
asserted that they competed with the venders of all other types of commoditic<, 4); 
further, and particularly, that they must meet the competition of all grades of \\,.s 
The representatives of the union, on the other hand, insisted that the competitioy oj 
the Florsheim Co. was chiefly with high-grade shoes, and that the term ‘‘ competi) joy)” 
must be used in this sense. Itis clear, however, that the chief makers of firs)--y:\o 
shoes, whether manufacturing exclusively high grades or not, are found in the [a.; 
and particularly in the Brockton territory. The union maintained that 80 )) 
of the first-grade shoes are made there, while the company conceded that 50 por en: 
of the output was produced in this area. In any event, it is plain that the | of 
first-grade shoes are not made in the Chicago district, but are the output of the eastern 
territory, and particularly of the Brockton district. 


the 


No evidence was introduced to show that the other local manufacturers 0! s)\ 0s 
have made reductions in their wage scales. The company contended that it |iad jo 
information upon this point, while the representatives of the union asserted i|iat no 
reductions had been made in the Chicago area, even though these reductions miyht 
be brought about by posting an ordinary factory notice. Mr. Meyer stated, ‘ [i isa 


well-known fact that the smaller manufacturer always waits to see what the large 
one is going to do,”’ and that other manufacturers had reduced costs by cutting (own 
their forces. 

It was not contended that the Florsheim Co. was unable to meet its competitors 
successfully because of high-wage costs; but it was maintained that the !'lorsheim 
Co. should not be put at a disadvantage by inability to meet current market condi- 
tions of a general character. Ordinarily it is true that rates will be fixed by the largest 
group in the industry, and smaller groups will follow the general tendencies 11 the 
arger market. While reductions in the wages of boot and shoe employees were (ited in 
various sections of the country, yet it was conceded that no reduction had t)\us far 
been made, although applications were pending, in the Brockton district, where the 
bulk of the first-grade shoes are produced. 


5. Ability of the industry to pay. 


This is a topic not infrequently considered in arbitrations, as in the recent Rochicsier 
ease. No particular evidence was presented upon this point, however, in this case. 
No facts were developed indicating inability to carry on the industry success{ully. 
Mr. Meyer, representing the company, declined to consider this question as a part 
of the inquiry and wished to rest the case upon other grounds. 


Award. 


The request of the Florsheim Shoe Co. for a decrease in the wage scale is not granted, 
without prejudice, however, to the rights of either party to further arbitration by 4 
new board within the period under consideration, such board .to be selected in the 
manner provided in the agreement. 


Dissenting Opinion of the Minority Member of the Board of Arbitration. 


The minority member dissents from the conclusions reached by the chairman as 
well as the grounds on which those conclusions are based for the following reasons: 


1. The relation between the cost of living and the wage scale. 


In constructing an index figure for wages to compare with the index figure for ot 
oi living, it would seem to be essential to consider the base on which the wage ine 
figure is built. To ~ | that “the wage scale of the workers in the boot and she 
industry in the United States remained behind others in wage increases during the 
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war time” is true. But it is pertinent only if upon comparison we find that the 1914 
base was the same for shoe workers or lower than that of those in other industries 
and that therefore the present level is lower. The evidence seems to establish the 
contrary. Similarly, to say that the Florsheim Shoe Co.’s wage scale increased in 
about the same proportion as that of other shoe manufacturers, namely about 84 
per cent, is true. But it is not pertinent, because upon comparison we find that the 
hase of the Florsheim Co. in 1914 was higher and that therefore the present level is 
higher than that of other shoe manufacturers. 

The evidence presented by the company and not challenged by the workers’ 
representatives establishes the fact (vide., pp. 30, 31—Transcript of Evidence and 
Exhibit 10) that in 83 shoe establishments employing 64,161 workers (approximately 
25 per cent of all shoe workers in the United States) the per capita weekly earnings 
in September, 1921, were $22.83. Inasmuch as the wages of these workers had 
increased 84 per cent since 1914, the per capita Wage in 1914 was $12.40; that of the 
company’s workers was $15.16, or 22 te cent higher. Furthermore, reference to 
exhibit entitled “‘Changes in wages during and gince the war” (published by the 
National Industrial Conference Board) and to the evidence presented by the workers’ 
representatives bearing on the recent arbitration in the shoe industry at Rochester, 
establishes the fact that the wages of the workers of the Florsheim Co. were in 1914 
at least 22 per cent higher than those of workers either in the 44 establishments 
reported by the Industrial Conference Board or in the Rochester district. 

In other words, it would appear from the evidence that in 1914 the wages paid by 
the Florsheim Co. were 22 per cent higher than those paid by other shoe manufac- 
turers in the United States (some of whom have since reduced wages through arbi- 
tration awards). ‘The wages of other shoe workers would therefore have to be advanced 
22 per cent before they reached the level of those of the company in 1914. If then the 
base on which the wage index figure for other shoe manufacturers is to be built is 100, 
that of the company should be 22 per cent higher, or 122. Constructing wage index 
figures on these bases by adding 84 per cent, that of the other manufacturers would 
be 184, but that of the company 224 (184 per cent of 122). The unchallenged index 
figure for cost of living is 175. Comparing the last two indexes we find a difference 
of 49. This difference indicates that a reduction of 22 per cent in wages would be 
required before the company’s wage index figure would cross that of the cost of living, 
whereas the chairman’s deduction is that a decrease of only 5 per cent would effect 
this result. 

As to offsets which might affect these calculations it may be suggested that the 
continuous employment which the company affords provides full compensation for 
these. The evidence establishes the fact that the company’s workers have had full- 
time employment throughout the year, although the normal period of idleness else- 
where in the industry is estimated at not less than 35 per cent. In an industry 
where “the nightmare of every worker is the constant fear of unemployment” con- 
tinuity of employment is a significant wage factor. 


2. Wage scale and general business conditions. 


To what extent a reduction in the wages of the Florsheim Co.’s workers and a con- 
sequent reduction in the price of Florsheim shoes would stimulate sales is of course 
a matter of opinion. If other commodities, and more particularly other shoes, are 
sold at lower prices because of reduced labor costs, it can hardly be open to question, 
however, that a measure of the purchasing power which would normally go to the 
Florsheim Co, will be diverted from it to others, unless the company is given the 
same Opportunity as others to reduce prices. This is true if for no other reason be- 
cause (as has been said by another arbitrator in another connection) ‘‘There is a 
rather prevalent feeling that prices are too high and that something should be done 
and will be done to bring them down to that indefinite and undefined thing, a fair 
level. The psychological effect of a readjustment in costs, providing any saving is 
not withheld from consumers, would have a favorable effect on business.’’ The well- 
to-do consumer, perhaps more so than his less fortunate neighbor, reacts emotion- 
ally to unyielding markets. He is at least as sensitive to general economic changes 
as others. He not infrequently resents the fact that the price levels of the com- 
modities which he wants to purchase do not keep pace with the downward trend of 
other price levels. He as often diverts or even defers purchases on psychological 
grounds, if not for economic reasons, as do others. In so far, therefore, as the issue 
before the board turns on general business conditions there would seein to be no 
reason for not reducing labor costs of the Florsheim shoe. 
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Furthermore, weight must be given to the fact that readjustments have been 
in raw materials cost and selling price of the company’s shoes while none hay « | 











made im labor cost. Irrespective of all other considerations, these factors mi)<; |... For 
restored to their proper relationship and must be put in balance if the indusir, “ustmé 
survive. Leeaiiee to the evidence, while wages are still the same as the, in the 
when prices had reached the peak in the summer of 1920, raw material has hoo Co. W 
duced from $6.90 to $3.01, and the price of the finished product from $12 to s by the 
Not to make a corresponding adjustment of wages is to do violence to sound econ» that t 
theory and principle. the inc 
3. Competitive conditions. reduce 

pany’s 

Whether competition is to be defined in the narrow sense urged by the work...) stands 
im the broader one urged by the company is again a matter of opinion. It is |). the may 
opinion of the minority member that in general the company’s point of view | ,. granted 


beeu the one accepted by boards of arbitration. ©ne of many possible citations |; 
support of this opinion may suffice. At Rochester the same point of view was roo) 
by the workers as they urged before this board. The Rochester award for a reduc +i: 
was based in part on the fact that ‘‘Wage reductions have heen made in some 0) 
shoe plants in amounts ranging from 10 per cent to 224 per cent, although there | 
been fewer reductions in organized women’s centers” (those making the bu! 
ladies’ first-grade shoes). 

But let us assume that this point of view is incorrect. Or let us assume tha: 
correct, it does not only apply to the Florsheim o. because the company is | 
sequestered, privileged or more or less favored class, and competes largely or es 
sively with manufacturers in the Brockton district. Even so, the presentation~ «) 
the company (pp. 104-105, Transcript of Evidence) that ‘‘where one, two or thr» 
manufacturers are involved there must be a start somewhere” would be signif) si: 
and entitled to more weight than has been given. Otherwise as was argued, whe}. 
wage increases or decreases were under consideration, each board would always |: + 
to wait wu the other and no adjustment would be possible except after conferen « 
and by joint consent of the boards. 

Furthermore, there is no evidence that earnings and employment in the !*ro 
district compare favorably with those of the F eim €o. If weekly earning: 
the company’s workers were higher and their employment more continuous 1!\) 
those of workers in the Brockton district, an adjustment would be indicated ever 
though “competition” should be defined in the narrow sense. If so defined 1: \s 
obvious that information concerning earnings and employment would not be a\:) 
able to the company. Immediate competitors jealously guard such information « 
“business secrets.’’ ©n the other hand, such information could easily have |v 
secured by the workers’ representatives. They participate in the fixing of rates ond 
know the earnings and employment conditions of their members. The burden 0 
presenting this evidence would seem, therefore, to be with those contesting the «) 
plication. In the absence of such presentation the board might reduce wages on |! 
assumption that weekly earnings and employment were not as favorable at Brov | 
as in the company’s factory. 

There is no evidence to establish the facts as to wage adjustments in other Chica. 
shoe factories. There can be no evidence, but only speculation. The workers «1 
not organized, at least are not members of the Boot and Shoe Workers Union. The: 
representatives can therefore have no authentic information. Besides, if, as (i 
workers’ representatives urge, the company competed only with those in the Brockton 
district what happened in the noncompetitive Chicago factories would not be maters 
The board might rede —. or make inferences from what is general!) 


called common knowle so, then the inference that local manufacturers |). 
reduced wages might well be drawn, because it is common knowledge that varios 
and sometimes devious, ways for wage reductions are open to employers whose work’ 
are unorganized. 

Furthermore, the evidence very clearly establishes the fact that there is a stron: 
trend in the boot and shoe in to a lower level of eat The company intr 
duced evidence showing reduction of wages in some twenty-five or more plants emp!0\- 
ing many thousands of workers. Several of these reductions were ordered by th: 
State boards of arbitration in both Massachusetts and New Hampshire. Some of t): 
large manufacturers in the country, such as Endicott-Johnson & Co. and McIIlwai 
& Co. were among those who reduced wages. It seems to the minority member t/a! 
unless it could be demonstrated that the company’s level of wages was below thos: 
where reductions had been made, there is no good reason for not giving to this comp: 
a similar reduction if it is to remain in the field. 
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Conclusion 


For the reasons, therefore, that the general economic situation demands the read- 

‘ystment of price levels; that there has been a reduction in wages of those engaged 
‘n the boot and shoe industry generally; that the wages paid by the Florsheim Shoe 
(o. were in exeess of those paid in the industry generally in 1914; that wages paid 

 }y the Florsheim Shoe Co. were in excess of those paid in other industries in 1914 
that the increase in wages to the company workers 1s therefore actually in excess ot 
the increase of the cost of living: that the company’s selling price has been greatly 
reduced, and that the cost of raw material has likewise been reduced; that the com 
pany’s wages are still at the high peak of 1920; that in this respect the compan 

' stands almost alone not only among manufacturers of shoes but employers generally, 
the minority member believes that the application of the company should have been 


5 granted. 


he ne 
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Employment in Selected Industries in January, 1922. 


concerning the volume of employment in January, 1922, from 


sh Meer Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated repors 


representative establishments in 13 manufacturing industrics § 
and in bituminous coal mining. 

Comparing the figures of January, 1922, with those of identica 
establishments for January, 1921, it appears that there were inc :eses 
in the number of persons employed in 9 industries, and decre: ses in 
the number of persons employed in 5 industries. The most important 


increases, 135.5 per cent and 114.9 per cent, ‘appear in the automobile 
and the woolen industries, respectively. Iron and steel shows 4 
“decrease of 21.5 per cent and car building and repairing a decrease 
of 16.1 per cent. 

When compared with January, 1921, the amount of the pay rolls 
in January, 1922, show increases in 9 industries and decreases i) 5 
industries. Woolen shows an increase of 106.8 per cent and hosiery 
und underwear an increase of 91.6 per cent. Respective percentaze 
decreases of 55.1, 37.5, and 30.5 appear in iron and steel, car building 
and repairing, and bituminous coal mining. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY 
1921 AND 1922. 



































Estab- Number on pay roll. | Amount of pay roll. 
ments | | 

report- e= . . x 
Industry. ing for wanted of J J of in- of in 
mg oa er onal renal crease | January, | January, crease 
toot iar. | 39d + yor} 1921. 1922. +) of 
- " e- de 
i922. ay cream 

aT 106 | 4 month./131, 358 |103,056 |— 21.5 |$9, 042, 235 $4, 055, 652 - 
Automobile manufacturing. .. 47 | 1 week. .| 36,588 | 86, 166 |+135.5 | 1,042,144 | 1, 515, 399 41.4 

Car building and repairing. . . 58 | 4 month.| 63, 559 | 53,332 |— 16.1 | 4,419,424 | 2,760,910 — 
Cotton manufacturing... ..... 60 | | week. .| 51,387 | 61,431 |+ 19.5] 850,552 | 1,042,593 + 26 
Cotton finishing. ............. 17 |...do....} 9,776 | 13,534 |+ 38.4] 205,618 | 285,759 + 34.0 
Hosiery and underwear...... 62 |...do....| 16,170 | 29,963 |+ 85.3 248, 632 476, 397 91.6 
WIIG inca ckdnnchens sessed 50 |...do....| 20,059 | 43,108 |+114.9] 428,004} 884,925 + 10h) 
i enakGealsdecdunennd bec on~ 46 | 2 weeks.| 13,990 | 16,311 |+ 16.6 588, 733 658, 297 ILS 
Men’s ready-made clothing 44 | 1 week..| 19,071 | 30,375 |+ 59.3 506, 678 910,585 + 7! 
ther manufacturing. . ... . 37 |...do....| 12,038 | 15,023 |+ 24.8 278, 378 326, 603 12.3 
Boots and shoes.............. 83 |...do....| 50,561 | 68,649 |+ 35.8 | 1,061,071 | 1,560,951 + #7! 
Paper making................ 54 |...do....| 28,49 | 24,154 |— 15.2] 727,614 | (575,671 — 2! 
Cigar manufacturing. ........ 53 |...do....| 15,837 | 14,246 |— 10.0] 305,060} 251, 37s é 
Coal mining (bituminous). . .. 93 | 4 month | 26,457 | 23,477 |— 11.3 | 1,830,912 | 1,272,583  — 9) 








Comparative data for January, 1922, and December, 1921, af 
in the following table. The oi show that in 4 industries ther 
were increases in the number of persons on the pay roll in January * 
compared with December, and in 10 there were decreases. [le 
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largest increases are 2.5 per cent in the boot and shoe industry and 1.7 
per cent in leather manufacturing. Cigar making shows a decrease of 
13.6 per cent and iron and steel a decrease of 6.9 per cent. 

When comparing January, 1922, with December, 1921, 2 industries 
show an increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 12 
show a decrease. ‘The two increases are 1.1 per cent in the boot and 
shoe industry and 0.8 per cent in leather manufacturing. Percentage 
decreases of 35.8, 18.1, and 16.9 appear in automobile manufacturing, 
car building and repairing, and iron and steel, respectively. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 
1921, AND JANUARY, 1922. 





























poser ee = 3 

! 

Estab- | Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll. 

| lish- | 7 

| ments 

report- | P | . 

+ & er Per 

ing for | i ‘| cent | naint 

| Decem-, Period 0 " } 

Industry. [=a . . ofin- | of in 

a | pay roll. er aad wane crease | Decem- | January, | crease 

ot ae 2 oo’? | (+) or] ber, 1921. | 1922. (+) or 

| and | 1921. | 1922. |‘ , | 

| Jan de- | | de 

., | crease | crease 

| ary, 

| 1932, | ak | 
=~ ; Phim 
Iron and steel............ eatii 105 | }month./110, 541 [102,918 | — 6.9 |$4, 873, 934 -/$4, 049, 534 —16.9 
Automobile manuiacturing... 47 | 1 week. .| 91, 682 | 86,282 | — 5.9] 2,363,481 | 1,518,331 | —325,8 
Car building and repairing... 58 | 4month.| 56,103 | 53,114 | — 5.3 | 3, 354, 876 | 2, 749, 060 -18. 1 
Cotton pemmmeteriig tis ap di 57 | Lw eek. .| 59, 333 | 59,605 | + .5 | 1,046, 823 | 1,016, 532 2.9 
Cotton finishing. ............. + Be!” ee 13, 667 | 13,534 | — 1.0 304, 932 285, 759 6.3 
Hosiery and EE OS Aa 61 ..-do.....| 29, 440 | 28, 558 | — 3.0 515, 293 457, 616 11.2 
ee rice nos cceee 7 4, .. Miicscas | 40, 843 38,417 | — 5.91 905, 235 783, 635 13.4 
ES ee ee 45 | 2 weeks .| 15,959 | 15,809 | — .9 671, 027 628, 042 6.4 
Men’s ready-made clothing...| 48 | | week..| 31,185 | 31,058 | — .4 948, 361 929,768 | — 2.0 
Leather manufacturing....... ap PE 14,773 | 15,023 | + 1.7 323, 857 326, 603 | 8 
Boots and shoes.............. _ _ ae | ee 66, 392 | 68,052 | + 2.5 | 1,529,126 | 1,545,562 | + 1.1 
Paper making............... 55 |...do.....| 24,525 | 24,237 | — 1.2] 591, 299 577, 207 2.4 
Cigar manufacturing Rilteck wad SO4. : -@8...2. | 16, 922 | 14, 626 —13.6 | 306, 414 258, 151 15.8 
Coal mining (bituminous). ... 91 4 month. | 22,692 | 22,748 | + .2 | 1,346, 283 | 1, 227,085 8. 9 





In addition to the data presen.ed in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 75 establishments in the iron 
and steel industry reported 78,104 employees as actually working on 
the last full day of the pay-roll ahr’ in January, 1922, as against 
98,779 for the reported pay-roll period in January, 1921, a decrease 
of 20.9 per cent. Figures given by 92 plants in the iron and steel 
industry show that 79,290 employees were actually working on the 
last full day of the pay-roll period reported for January, 1922, as 
against 85,946 for the same period in December. 1921, a decrease 
of 7.7 per cent. 


Changes in Wage Rates and Per Capita Earnings. 


[URING the period December 15, 1921, to January 15, 1922, there 
were wage changes made by some of the establishments in 10 of 
the 14 industries. 

Iron and steel.—An increase of 14 per cent was granted to 64 per 
cent of the men in one plant. A reduction of 19 per cent was made 
to 4 per cent of the force in one mill, while another mill reduced 
the wages of 45 per cent of the employees 15 per cent. Twelve 
plants reported a decrease of 10 per cent, affecting all employees. In 
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two mills a 24 per cent eut in wages was made to 40 per cent and |) 
a cent of the employees, respectively. Four plants reporte , 
decrease of 2 per eent, affecting 65 per eent of the men in the fi; 
plant, 60 per cent of the men in the second, 50 per cent of the mv, 
m. the third, and 40: per cent of the men in the fourth. Part-tiny. 
operation of mills and reduction of forces resulted in decreased prod \\v- 
tion. The per capita earnings for January were 10.8 per cent |. 
than those for December. 

Automobiles.—A decrease of 15 per cent to all men was reported |), 
one establishment. Two plants reported a wage rate decrease of |\) 
per cent, we tee the entire force in one and 60 per cent of the force 
i the second. Sixty per cent of the men in one plant were cut s 
per cent in wages. fae establishments in this industry were pari|y 
closed owing to lack of orders. When per capita earnings for JJ:1- 
uary and December were compared, a decrease of 31.7 per cent wa. 
shown. 

Car building and repairing.—Operations were partly discontinwed 
in many plants, and fewer men were employed and less time work««. 
The per eapita earnings for January were 13.4 per cent lower than 
these for December. 

Cotton man + Aa 6 SMC decreases ranging from 5 to 10 per 
eent were made to the entire force in ene plant. When comparing 
the per capita earnings for January with those for December, a (c- 
crease of 3.3 per cent is shown. 

Cotton finishing.—The per capita earnings for this industry show 
decrease of 5.4 per cent when January and December pay rolls are 


gy ne 

osiery and underwear.—Five establishments reported a decrease 
im wages of 124 per cent, affecting all employees in the first estal- 
lishment, 81 per cent in the second, 68 per cent in the third, and (2 
per cent in the fourth. The number of employees affected in the 
fifth establishment was not stated. On account of lack of business, 
less time was worked in this industry and the per capita earnings 
showed a decrease of 8.5 per cent when January figures were ¢oii- 
pared with December figures. 

Woolen.—Part-time employment was reported for a number of 
mills in this industry eausing the per capita earnings to be lessen 
7.9 per cent in January. 

Silk.—A decrease in wages of 124 per cent was reported by 2 
mills, affeeting 95 per cent of the employees in one mill and 91 pe 
eent in the second mill. Six mills reported a wage eut of 74 per 
cent, affecting 95 per cent of the employees in 5 mills and 80 per cen! 
of the employees in the sixth mill. A 10 per cent reduction was 
reported by one firm but the percentage of employees affected was 
not stated, while 2 other firms made a decrease to 95 per cent of t! 
employees but did not report the amount. Many mills were nv! 
CRAPS to full capacity and the per capita earnings for January. 
when compared with those for December, show a decrease of 5.5 per 
cent. 

Men’s ready-made clothing —When per capita earnings for Janus’) 
are compared with those of the previous month, a decrease of |.» 
per cent is noted. 
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Leather —The entire foree of two tanneries received wage decreases 
of 20 per cent and 16 per cent, respectively. A decrease of 10 per 
cent to 30 per cent ef the force was reported by one plant. A de- 
‘crease of 0.8 per cent was reported for per capita earnings when Jan- 
‘uary and December figures were compared. 

Boots and shoes.—One factory granted a wage increase of 12 per 
cent to 1.4 per cent of the employees. The per capita earnings for 
' January were 1.4 per eent less than those for December. 

| Paper making.—A decrease of 18 per cent to 54 per cent of the 
‘force was reported by one plant. The wages of 58 per cent of the 
‘force m one eoncern were cut 17 per cent. A wage rate decrease of 
S i per cent, which affected 89 per cent of the employees, was reported 
by another concern. Wage reductions ranging from 5 to 10 per cent 
"were made to 68 per cent of the men in one mill. Another mill re- 
ported a wage rate decrease of approximately 15 per cent, but the 
"number of men affected was not stated. A decrease of 1.2 per cent 
was reported for January per capita earnings as compared with those 
for December. } 

Cigars.—An. terease of 6.6 per cent was given to 2.9 per cent of 
Hthe employees in one factory. A 10 per cent decrease in rates of 
wages was made to 66 per cent of the employees in another factory. 
‘The entire foree of two establishments had respective wage reduc- 
)tions of 8 per cent and 74 per cent. The per capita earnings showed 
a decrease of 2.5 per cent when January and December pay rolls 
were compared. Forces of several establishments were reduced, ow- 
ing to dull business. 

Bituminous coal.—A cut of 38 per cent in wages to the entire 
force was reported by one mine. A reduction of 34 per cent was 
made to 98 per cent of the men in another mine. In four mines a 
wage decrease of 30 per cent was reported, affecting all men in one 
ymine and 80 per cent of the men in the other three mines. Fifty- 
three per cent of the men in one mine were reduced 20 per cent in 
wages, while decreases ranging from 10 to 124 per cent affected the 
pentire force of another mine. Three-fourths of the employees were 
cut 10 per cent in wages in one concern. Lack of business, eausing 
art-time employment, was reported throughout the mining districts. 
he per capita earnings decreased 9.1 per cent in January, when 
compared with December. 
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Problem of Cdleawiias 


being an ever-recurring problem, and which is of particular 
importance at this period of industrial depression, is the sub- 
ject of a recent report of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The lack of adequate unemployment statistics and the difficulty of 
controlling external economic factors causing unemployment, as 
well as the absence of anything like standardization of methods for 
combating this evil, are stressed in the report, which analyzes the 


Tk question of unemployment, which is of continual interest, 








‘ National Industrial Conference Board. The unemployment problem. New York 1922. 9i pp. Re- 
search report No. 43. 
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various causes of unemployment and suggests methods by whic}, a ma 
greater degree of stabilization of industry may be obtained. | the 
The report brings out the distinction between idleness ani un- ap 
employment, the first of which is an inclusive and the secon:| an orge 
exclusive term. Imdleness covers, in addition to those physically 4), trial 
mentally incapacitated for work, and those who are capable an une! 
willing to work but who can not find employment, a class who jr. syst 
capable of working but who are unwilling to do so. This |; to, may 
class is not ey. a problem of industry but of society as a whole, men 
The care of those willing to work but temporarily or perman::|y met! 
yt aes ay is the responsibility of public or private agencies, 0) {}\p over 
employer through workmen’s compensation, if the disablement js , plan 
consequence of the worker’s employment. The largest and nisi unen 
important class, those who are willing to work but for whom j,\)s trade 
are not available, forms the subject of this report, in whose interests more 
it is sought to find methods of relieving the situation. intro 
The factors which cause unemployment within industry are site a loc 
to be er including strikes and lockouts and sickness and other indus 
disabilities, and impersonal, under which come high production costs, The 
ineffective sales methods, lack of materials, labor turnover, personal ment « 
inefficiency of employees, and readjustments due to introduction of indust 
new inventions and processes. External causes are economic or per 
political. Under the former head come overexpansion .in industry: 
wages, profits, and prices; seasonal trades; business depressions: Th 
wentebul: systems of commodity distribution, and deficient |abor QU 
placement facilities; while political causes include immigration, the "2" 
fiscal policy of the Government, tariffs, and international relations. takin; 
It is difficult to measure the extent of unemployment at any time It sh 
owing to the great lack of reliable statistical data and the constant JB 7" 
changes in the industrial situation, but the available data have been [Bo one 
collected in order to secure an approximate idea of the extent of 
unemployment. The data refer to “industrial wage earners,’ the 
total number engaged in the manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries being about 12,800,000 in 1920. This figure is not a strictly 
accurate estimate, however, since the census figures do not dis- E 
criminate between employers, self-employed persons, and employees. 
In this class of industry it is estimated from the results of a number H 
of studies by different agencies that the normal number of unemn- T | 
ployed is about 1,800,000, or approximately 14 per cent of the total 3 
wage earners, and that in June, 1921, this was increased to over 2) Jin tha 
per cent. The average number of days lost per year by eacli in- J plants 
dustrial wage earner is estimated to be about 42, or 14 per cent of JR the Ste 
his working time, of which 7 days are due to sickness and a compara- JJ gate n 
tively small amount to industrial disputes. While these averages J% during 
do not hold good for every industry, some industries, as the building 
and clothing trades, showing a relatively high percentage of unem- 
ployment and the printing trades a relatively low percentage, they 
are approximately correct for industry as a whole. 
The immediate unemployment situation, which is largely due to the 
World War, has shown that there has becn a striking lack of knowledge 
and foresight in anticipating its occurrence and mitigating its effects. 
In addition to the present condition, also, the recurring periods of ¢X- 
tensive unemployment and the large volume of mr 9 unemployment 
[534] = 
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make it important to devise some permanent means of improving 
the situation. There is evident need, the report says, for “the 
application of scientific study, intelligent foresight and improved 
organization to gain mastery over the forces which make for indus- 
trial depressions and unemployment.” The correction of causes of 
unemployment within the plant includes the development of some 
system by which better relations between employers and employed 
may be secured, care of the health and safety of employees, adjust- 
ments which will result in lower production costs, better factory 
methods, better personnel administration, and reduced labor turn- 
over. Unemployment arising from economic causes outside the 
plant may be relieved by developing “methods of reducing seasonal 
unemployment and stabilizing output, establishing stable lines of 
trade, manufacturing for stock, improving sales methods, seeking 
more diversified markets and making more diversified products, 
introducing equipment to counteract climatic changes, establishing 
a local central source of labor supply, developing more diversified 
industries in communities, and standardizing products.” 

The reduction of unemployment due to cycles of business involves the establish- 
ment of a basis of control through information obtained from standardized reports on 
industrial conditions, the coordination of costs in transportation and other ind ustries, 
the promotion of foreign trade through extension of credits, stabilization of exchange 
and deflation of prices, and the improvement of labor-placement facilities. 

The alleviation of the present condition may be met by emergency 
measures such as part time work, construction and repairs, reduction 
in prices of present stocks, revival of the building industry, and under- 
taking of public construction works. In conclusion the report says: 

It should be emphasized that the magnitude of prevailing unemployment and the 
economic circumstances in which not only the United States but all modern indus- 


trial nations now find themselves point to the need for scientific study of the problem 
of unemployment and for organization and action looking toward its solution. 


a a 


Employment in Connecticut Industries in December, 1921. 


HE Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut (Inc.), of Hart- 
T ford, in its industrial service bulletin No. 141, issued January 

31, 1922, gives the following statement of the industrial activity 
in that State during December, 1921, based on reports from 276 
plants located in 11 districts, including the chief industrial centers of 
the State, and normally employing nearly one-half of the total aggre- 
gate number of persons Maalty reported as engaged in industry 
during the year. 
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PER CENT OF NORMAL EMPLOYMENT IN CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIEs | 
DECEMBER, 1921. 
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1 Not reported. 


In a previous bulletin of the association it is explained that norma! 
conditions are ‘not based on conditions of any prewar year, nor op 
conditions of war-time peak production. Instead, each plant deter. 
mined for itself the number of employees required to operate al! o/ 









its present equipment, and the maximum number of hours of work Bi 
per week, any addition to which would be regarded as overtime.” ' ‘al 
The average number on the pay rolls of the 276 plants in December J y;,1¢ 
was 71.8 per cent of the normal number. The bulletin gives the J 9.45), 
average operating schedule during a normal week as 52.3 hous BB; 199 
while during December it was 44.6 hours, or 85.3 per cent of normal, J pyr; 
as shown in the table. The total number of man-hours for the 276 JB tino y 
lants during a normal monthly period is given at 7,158,487, while Fe mont. 
che J December it was 4,424,944, or 61.8 per cent; this represented In all 
a slight increase (0.2 per cent) over November. The labor turnover J ono f, 
in the plants reporting in 8 districts was 3.37 per cent. of ea 
steadil 
anwar Belg 
during 
Unemployment in Foreign Countries. ae 
INCE the previous publication of data on unemployment in foreign JR ke 
S countries in the Monrnity Lasor Review (February, |!)22, nr 
p- 107 to 111), the situation as regards the state of employment JB. * wu 
has shown signs of improvement in Ireland, Germany, France, By Cre’ 
Belgium, and Czechoslovakia. In Great Britain, Italy, Switzer °° 8 
land, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Canada unemp!|0y- was * 
ment has increased. Briefly summarized, the situation in the indi- Bt! 
vidual countries at the latest date for which data are available was a3 whi 
as follows: ; if th 
Great Britain.—Employment continued bad during December. CUS 
There was much short-time working, and extended holidays «| agricul 
Christmas were general. In some industries, including coal mining, ae 


hosiery and silk manufacture, and leather tanning and curryiyg, 
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there Was an improvement; but in others, including iron mining, the 
heavy iron and steel trades, and boot and shoe manufacture, there 
was a decline. Among dock laborers and seamen employment con- 
tinued slack. In agriculture unemployment was generally confined 
to casual labor. 

Ireland.—Though the number of unemployed had decreased by 
about 9,000 since April, 1921, the problem still had its serious aspect 
in December. The number of unemployed in the shipbuilding 
trades at the end of October, 1921, was 10,366 and in the engineering 
trades 5,102. In the building trades the number of unemployed in 
[reland was 11,846, the percentage being 26.8. 

Germany.—Summarizing the state of the labor market in Novem- 
ber, the Reichs-Arbeitsblatt (Berlin, Dec. 31, 1921) states that there 
ensued in that month for the first time a certain lull after a period of 
almost uninterrupted expansion lasting with slight fluctuations for 
nearly half a year. Although this lull may not necessarily signify 
the beginning of a retrograde movement, because a slackening of 
the labor market usually sets in at this time of the year, there are 
nevertheless symptoms that it may lead to the long-feared falling off 
of business. ‘The labor market statistics show that the decreased 
demand for labor in agriculture and the building trades is also ac- 
companied by slightly increased unemployment in various other 
industry groups. 

France.—From the scanty official data published it seems that 
employment in France is practically Lassi 

taly.—The unemployment situation is getting very serious in 
Italy. The number of unemployed increased by nearly 20,000 during 
October, 492,368 persons being réported as out of work on November 
|, 1921, as against 473,216 at the beginning of the preceding month. 
Part-time (rotation) work had decreased considerably but short- 
time work had increased. There was a slight decrease in unemploy- 
ment in the textile industry and in building and construction work. 
In all other industry groups unemployment had increased. As only 
one-fourth of the total number of totally unemployed were in receipt 
of unemployment allowances the distress of the unemployed was 
steadily increasing. 

Belgvum.—There was improvement in the state of the labor market 
during October. The per cent of unemployed among members of 
unemployment insurance funds decreased from 17.7 to 13.6. The 
improvement was general in all industry groups but was particularly 
marked in the glass, chemical, textile, clothing, paper, and tobacco 
industries and in transportation. 

_ Switzerland.—During the month of December there was a further 
increase in the number of totally unemployed, their number having 
been 88,967 as against 80,692 at the end of November. The“increase 
was most marked in the building trades, the woodworking, glass, 
metal-working, and machinery industries. In the textile industry, 
in which during November the number of unemployed decreased by 
917, there was again an increase in December by 787. In the watch 
industry the situation was similar to that in the textile industry. In 
agriculture unemployment decreased slightly. The increase in the 
number of totally unemployed is partly offset by a decrease of 2,899 
in the number of short-time workers. Short-time work increased 
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slightly in the woodworking, glass, printing, and paper indu-: 
while in all other industry groups it decreased. 

Holland.—A review of the various industries shows that duriy. ;),, 
last months of the year while unemployment among diamond wi...) 
was still abnormal, the situation was gradually improving. Ai). 
tobacco workers the situation was also improving though the nui|)¢; 
of such workers out of employment was still very large. Of the esrt})- 
enware workers in Limburg, about 25 per cent were totally unoi- 
ployed, while the rest were working short time. There had bee) 1 
improvement in the glass industry. Work in the printing trades |), 
fallen off, while in the clothing industry there had been a fair am); 
of improvement, though the trade was still very depressed. T.\ ‘|, 
workers were more fully employed and there had been improves); 
in the building trades. In chenhical, strawboard, and paper fact ries 
there had been little change in the situation. The number of miners 
employed in the coal and peat fields was not yet up to normal. [y 
cabinetmaking, brush making, basket weaving, and similar tr:\es 
there was continued depression. The outlook is for continued \\)- 
employment in some trades and the need of further aid from +}, 
Government is regarded as certain. 

Denmark.—There was a further increase in unemployment durig 
November and December. According to returns supplied to ‘he 
Danish Statistical Offiee by trade-unions and the Central Emp|vy- 
ment Exchange, 20.8 per cent of the workers included in the rei urns 
were unemployed on November 25 as compared with 18.3 per cent 
on October 28. The increase in unemployment was most marke! iy 
the building trades and for general unskilled labor. 

Norway.—Returns from both employment exchanges and traile- 
unions indicate a further increase in unemployment. The total nim- 
ber of unemployed throughout Norway on December 10, 192!, i: 
Teor By at about 32,300 as compared with 30,500 on Noyem- 

r 10. 

Sweden.—Unemployment increased in October, according to traie- 
union returns, but very slightly, the per cent of unemployed at the 
end of the month being 26.8, as against 26.2 at the end of the pre- 
ceding month. During November there was a further increase to 
28.6 per cent, but detailed data for that month are not yet available. 

Czéchoslovakia.—The number of unemployed is decreasing rapii|ly. 
Of 47,128 unemployed at the beginning of 1921, all but 12,000 were 
back at work at the end of November. As compared with the record 

ear 1919, when the army of unemployed numbered 267,000, provress 

as been made toward a return to normal conditions. An appreci- 
able reduction in the unemployment allowances paid by the State 
to people out of work is also noticeable. In the year 1919 the <is- 
bursements for such allowances amounted to 346,559,000 crowns 
($70,351,477, par), falling to 85,737,000 crowns ($17,404,611, par) 
m 1920, and to 62,000,000 crowns ($12,586,000, par) in 1921. 

Canada.—The actual reductions in staff during December, ax '- 
ported by employers, were less pronounced than those recorded ‘or 
the same month in the preceding year; nevertheless conditions :- 
erally were not so favorable as in 1920. More unemployment 2+ 
recorded by trade-unions at the en of December than in 
November, and there was little difference between the situation 
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reported for the month under review and that which obtained in 
December, 1920. There continued to be marked declines in the 
business transacted by the offices of the employment service during 
November, the applicants registering, placements effected, and vacan- 
cies notified’ by employers all showing considerable reductions. 
Greater activity was recorded in the leather, edible plant, shipping 
and stevedoring, street and electric railway, and hishieas construc- 
tion groups. Very pronounced losses in the number of employed 
workers occurred in the iron and steel, pulp and paper, and nonfer- 
rous metal groups. The volume of auibadnanh in logging was 
scarcely as great as during 1920. 

A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment in 
foreign countries is given in the following table: 
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Policy of the Dutch Government as to Unemployment Allowa».,«: 


made by the minister of labor in the States-General at |), 

Hague that the policy of the Dutch Government with re~) 
to unemployment allowances which has been in effect the past \¢.; 
would be continued in 1922 with some modifications. This sy<).) 
of unemployment allowances has obtained in Holland since |\\\ 
when all the labor unions established insurance funds against W).-1)- 
ployment under an arrangement with the National Govern)).); 
that for every cent raised by the unions for such funds the Goy oy. 
ment would contribute half a cent and the municipality conce «| 
another half cent, thus doubling the funds raised by the unions 
themselves. Under the arrangement only employed workers «:\\)\\ 
become members of these insurance funds. Under the terms «| 
the scheme each worker contributed from 20 Dutch cents (abou s 
American cents au par) to one florin (about 40 American cents «| 
par) per week to the fund according to wages earned and the sor 
of work performed. Under the scheme from 2,500,000 to 3,000 (00 
florins ($1,005,000 to $1,206,000, par) have been raised annually jy 
the past few years, the amount estimated for the year 1921 being 
close to 3,000,000 florins ($1,206,000, par), and the total fund for 
distribution, therefore, being well toward 6,000,000 florins ($2. | \2- 
000, par). Out of these ee unemployed members of the insurince 
associations have been paid allowances varying, according to | \eir 
contributions and the nature of their regular employment, u)) (0 
about two-thirds of their regular wages. In spite of the large funds 
available for distribution during 1921 the funds not only have been 
exhausted in most cases but the Government has been called upon 
for further relief and has responded to an amount approaching 
9,000,000 florins ($3,618,000, par) which has been advanced by the 
National Government half as a loan and half as a gift (a fonds per): 
The minister of labor announced in the States-General that the polic) 
for 1922 contemplated the same extraordinary relief except that tlhe 
Government will advance one-third of the sum necessary for ‘vlie/ 
as a loan and would bear two-thirds of the cost as a gift. The 
minister stated, however, that as a result of the actual or prospective 
lowered cost of living the allowances will be lowered by 5 per cent 
for married men, by 10 per cent for single men, and by 334 per cent 
for single men “living in’’ or boarding with their employers, wlicl 
is often done in Holland. There has been some opposition to tlus 
reduction of allowances on the part of the labor members of Parlia- 
ment but the policy of the Government has been approved. 


LD” made the first week of December last announcemen: 





1 From a report from the American consul at Rotterdam, dated Dec. 8, 1921. 
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t The “WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR. 

tb year | 
a : . , 
aoe 


sas Ts results of an investigation made during the last quarter of 
\ |- 





Hours and Working Conditions of Women in Industry in Iowa.’ 


1920 into the hours and working conditions of women in 
ee F industry in lowa are published in Bulletin No. 19 of the 
could Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. 

. The survey was made at the invitation of the State commissioner 


or rned 


: of labor with the ap roval of the governor, and was indorsed by the 
ets of League of Women Voters and the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
ail Clubs. | i _— 
00.000 lowa is one of the 6 States of the Union that place no restriction 
ag on the working hours of women, one of the 35 States putting no 
Tel ies limit on night work, and one of the 34 States without minimum wage 
iil fon legislation. " . : 
2419. It is stated that for the last 6 years women have constituted 15 per 
‘sai cent of the labor force of Iowa. The war did not appreciably aflect 
graes this percentage. The actual numbers of women engaged in industry, 
up to however, increased from 7,323 in 1913, to 12,091 in 1919. 
“fonds The investigation made by agents of the Women’s Bureau covered 
apes 21 cities. The 223 firms visited included both large and small 
upon plants—some with good and some with bad working conditions. 
cL Of the more than 22,000 persons employed by these firms nearly one- 
A half were women. ‘Their distribution by industry was as follows: 
erd ix), Industry. Number. 
policy Box and basket manufacturing. ..................-.---..4+--.---- 18] 
at the Button manufacturing. .-......-...--.---.----2- +222 +222 eee eee 443 ) 
es a can acccscenecnccca tl oe OR eee 617 
r relief ean daa s ada mons sp aiccbeons renekeee 1, 415 
. The EES NEESER oe ee 937 
rective Miscellaneous food manufacturing. .....................-.--.-.--. 1, 188 
> cont Miscellaneous manufacturing. ...............-.-.-----------+-+-+-- 1, 280 ) 
ae ads b na hsie. ed apaiemt tata cmerar cera 2, 259 
or cent Cee ok ein d aw d:iiade deo 646 ce bw senus 301 ) 
which es a hin ean wine sno nsinnnedpinen ean 822 | 
o this EEE SEAS PLS AS AREER 558 
arlia- Nee TTT ae ee a a cis aatnen aman 410 


Forty-five per cent of the persons engaged in actual production 
processes were women. Among the occupations followed by them 
were: Mechanics, leather glove and shoe cutters, machine pressers on 
woolen garments, saw operators, desk assemblers, ‘electric welders, 
assemblers of metal products, ne oe compositors, dye cutters and 
stampers. Managers stated that women employees had succeeded 
in such occupations and would be continued in them. In addition 
to these occupations over 500 women were engaged as power- 
machine stitchers and over 500 as machine feeders and tenders. 


‘U.S. Department of Labor, Woman’s Bureau. Iowa Women in Industry, Washington, 1922. 73 
pp. Bulletin No. 19. 
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Hours. 
"THE following figures show the number of women reporte:| 4. 
working each specified number of hours per week ‘iat per 
Weekly hours.' 
Numbe 
wome 
ES SD) Se FAP eA See ee ae 1,7 
ES Oe EY oP ee ee, RE ee ee Se oe ee 3, 59 
MCs Seis walle pat hedsncdesss Geers ¢ pie4e or etec erect. 2. 3 
A aE is, Pea ahd wad om dats die nas bbe sé pated s ava - 9 
ED Sanh «bis SaGldU bis 6 Mb dal M5045 HabileEs bale (bits C's <ebidbee. 1,18 
ss ne Cah halen Shen as aoe oye cabbie speurde «soe 2 
ma 
Daily hours. cov 
I ohn AI eo ee 
ti Loch pede «a thune «al ogi eters Uae abate aie ce ciel cinnsccncs. 5, 2! 
PMU ELL UA AGU AL obbhis si vhebd bbtae dbus dda ddebbedd ede cbicdedoee. 3, 39 
ERE AKS sAEUASUBUILL « i db 04. . Gib’ -PUbdn EOS ba oiemibiade’e os. 4 [\ 
Cis. a0 is Aa Wid ot Gs eRAWS ads oboe Cbdse cbadecesbawbedsese 
_ Thirty-seven girls were found working 12 hours and over per (.y “ 
in one miscellaneous food manufacturing establishment. It wil! be ! 
noted that over one-half of the women reported had a working ay pe 
of 8 and less than 9 hours perday. The group of women who work! a 
9 and less than 10 hours per day formed more than one-third o/ (\\: C 
total number of the women for whom reports were received. me 
The lunch period in 67 out of 193 establishments (restaurant . 
and hotels omitted) was 30 minutes; in 99 establishments, 60 minutes: 
and in 2 establishments, 90 minutes. The time allowed for lunc!: in 
one food manufacturing plant was only 25 minutes. 
Saturday work for 56 per cent of the women came to an end betwen 
11 a. m. and 1 p. m.; 24.5 per cent stopped between 5 and 6 p. 1.. 
and 6.6 per cent at 9 p.m. or after. The girls on duty until 9 p. 1. 
or later were employees of 5 and 10 cent and general mercantile 
stores. These figures do not include hotels and restaurants, t\v 
irregular hours of which are not comparable with hours in ot\er 
occupations. 
Hours in Hotels and Restaurants. I 
‘THE weekly hours reported by 366 women in 30 hotels and rvs- 
taurants were as follows: 
Per cent 
Relay le hs Ly 1 Re edb ae pte 43.7 
EY ns os Sedo: ews ol Solo Se cp bee pad nimete 6. 0 
ODS. Sl saad sd. dee idieccuindrchacekmderce 18. 9 
EE. Ee aS Se aa AN 13. 2 
Eds on ka. ocBans aps cebsaccianestheres- 18. 2 Tl 
i Et RARE IE RR Be 0 a 3. 2 first- 


Of the 174 woman restaurant workers whose daily hour schedules J 129 
were definite enough to be tabulatable only 20 were not on duty Sun- TI 
day, the remainder haying a 7-day week. The long day of the greater JB Was 
number of these workers was broken by time off. Eighty-four of tle 
174 women with a 6-day week and 73 of the 154 women with a 7-day 
week had a spread of 12 or more hours, but did not work the whole OX 

were 





period. These employees were granted some leisure at convenicit 





1 All industries except restaurants. 
{544] 
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times in the day, “ the convenience of the public and not of the work- 
ers being consulted.”’ The report states that a reasonable arrange- 
ment of hours could be made in the restaurant service by considering 
the employees’ need and that the work could be better adjusted 
through a more careful study of “routing the service.”’ 


Pieceworkers. 


| ESS than one-third of the women included in the investigation 
were pieceworkers. In some industries, however, pieceworkers 
predominated. For example, over 90 per cent of the women in cigar 
manufacturing were pieceworkers. In none of the other industries 
covered, however, was the percentage of woman pieceworkers as high. 


Working Conditions. 


[N 120 establishments all employees were provided with seats; in 95 
establishments there were not enough seats; and in 8 establish- 
ments no seats were furnished. 

Industrial lighting is not regulated by law in Iowa, but, according 
to the report under discussion, 203 establishments had sufficient gen- 
eral light. 

Other working conditions in various establishments may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Number of 


Toilet facilities: establishments, 
RA hod Site ebb vc'ds bw bd odin chi ode Seu deb teow es -od 3 
Men and women using the same toilets. ...... sd adeeb hdd Wisi 12 
EE DS Es re Pee ee 4 
Se ee enw omena 203 
221 compartments out of 748 inadequately screened. 

Lunch room: | 
ED Shel Hiab dh4 bib lh idd obld pista ain'baccies ca cswaus 111 
Cafeterias or dining rooms serving hot food.....................- 17 
Other lunch facilities (excluding hotels and restaurants).......... 65 

Rest rooms: 

EERE OPS EPs OD GRE SEL A a aa 22 
EO li BP RIDE ts MR SES Bn ee a 149 
PSs WEUCL Us. sos teatue ccs e cece uc lect ctecccens 52 
ee ope 

rma OE SUS 28 asa bee 28 
Bubbiers of insanitary type.........-.-.-. 22.222. e eee eee eee 50 
ei AS ne eR OR. RE LTE aL BF Tf 92 
TS ose seca sc bccn ccc otters ee, GU 57 
8 ACERS Oe ae a 118 
a or —_— nic cidiaeden han cients chine 39 

EE a a ee ee ee ms 2 
Well qatar SG SAR CEMUME OES FER 4 oe oc a cake feet acs ccvacsseunsactonn | 


There was no cloakroom provision in 39 establishments and no 
first-aid provision in 87 satablidtinen ts ;. hospital rooms were found 
in 9 establishments. 

The matter of uniforms and of the equipment of dressing rooms 
was also investigated. 


Lack of Employment Records. 


Y 54 of the 223 establishments covered were reported as 
keeping records of employment, and frequently these records 
were only application blanks or cards containing the names, addresses, 
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and telephone numbers of the workers, together with the nam» < of 
persons to notify in case of accident. 

In the greater number of the plants visited labor turnover \.. , 
very serious problem, but “not one employer, even when com)) |: in- 
ing of a continually changing labor force, had tried to mak. xy 
analysis of his plant to determine whether it was wages, }\:\i;s 
working conditions, lack of interest in the particular ‘ob. or home 
conditions that had caused his labor turnover.” 


Industrial Opportunities and Training. 


ORE than 5,300 women were reported engaged in manufactwr jie 
industrial products or their box or bag containers; more t\)an 
2,100 in packing the products; over 2,100 in selling products; «nq 
over 1,100 in keeping records in connection with the above-mentiv ii 
industrial activities. Women held 236, or over one-fifth, of {he 
1,037 supervisory positions in the 223 establishments investigate. 
Foremen and forewomen instructed new workers in 55 per cei of 
the firms; in 20 per cent no definite instruction sy$tem was reported: 


in only 5 pes cent was there an arrangement for instructing beginners 
by special teachers; and in 8 per cent exceptional workers taught new 
employees. 


Although beginners in some establishments have to go to work 
without instruction from the employer or his agents, public con- 
tinuation schools are giving training to assist minors ‘to make good 


on their jobs.” While some of the schools are endeavoring merely 
to extend and conserve general education others are making an e/! ot 
to give generous technical and related vocational instruction. [owa 
State College offers two trade extension courses to women—telep|ony 


for supervisors and a correspondence course for telephone operatw's. 

The college trade extension instruction for men includes: 

1. Short courses for bakers, bottlers, canners, electric metermen, engineers, firemen, 
janitors, and automobile mechanics. ; ' , 

2. Evening classes in mechanical drawing, map drawing, builder’s drawing, s}iec'- 
metal drawing, shop mathematics, strength of materials, the steam boiler, heating an 
ventilating, elements of mechanics, elements of structural engineering, and the vas 
engine. 

3. Correspondence courses in the evening school subjects. _ 

4. Teacher training courses including 14 courses dealing with trade processe» ani 
related technical information. - 

5. Foremanship training courses. 


Conclusion. 


‘THE conclusion is reached by the investigators that the facts set 

forth in this report on Iowa women in industry constitute a 
strong argument for the immediate enactment of hour legislation 
and of more adequate sanitary and safety measures. The repor' 
also emphasizes the need for increasing the industrial training oppor- 
tunities for the women of the State and states that if the powers 
and personnel of the State Bureau of Labor could be expanded ° tlie 
lowa public would find the additional cost of such change more t!\:0 
compensated for.” ‘‘The fact that Iowa has little or no labor 
legislation may be regarded as an opportunity—because of its being 
the State of both the highest literacy and the highest per caj)ta 
wealth—to write on its books the most advanced and most carefiilly 


considered labor laws.”’ 
[546] 
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Outlines for Study of Child Welfare and Child Care. 


HILD welfare and child care, Bulletin 65, home economies series 

C of the, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1921, was pre- 

pared “through a cooperative arrangement”? between that 
hoard and the United States Children’s Bureau. 

Institutions offering courses for training vocational teachers in 
home economics have been demanding source material upon which 
instruction in child care and child welfare could be based. It is 
hoped that this bulletin will stimulate such instruction along proper 
lines. 

The “fundamental rights of childhood” are set forth in the intro- 
duction to this publication, which also contains lists of national, 
State, and local agencies working for child welfare. 

The seven sections of the bulletin deal with (1) health problems of 
mother and infant; (2) the development, general hygiene, and feed- 
ing of the child; (3) problems related to safeguarding the health of 
the child; (4) child mentality and management; (5) play and recrea- 
tion; (6) child labor; and (7) children in need of special care. 

There are from 5 to 8 outlines given in each section. For example, 
in the third section there are 7 outlines, one for each of the following 
subjects: Educational hygiene, hygiene of the special senses and 
the teeth, infectious diseases, common communicable diseases of 
childhood, rural health problems, income and standard of living, and 
public activities to protect maternity, infancy, and childhood. The 
section on child labor contains the following 6 outlines: History of 
the movement for the prohibition and regulation of child labor; 
present extent and distribution of child labor in the United States; 
the causes, social cost, and prevention of child labor; the present 
legal status of child labor in the United States (Jan. 1, 1921); 
vocational education and guidance in the United States; and mini- 
mum standards for children entering employment. The outlines, 
which are supplemented by reading references, are not in lesson 
form but were prepared to sérve as source material from which the 
instructor might arrange her own course. 

The first three sections of the bulletin have been reprinted by the 
United States Children’s Bureau under the title ‘‘Child Welfare and 
Child Care. Outlines for Study,’’ Separate No. 1, The Hygiene of 
Maternity and Childhood, Bureau ablinetion No. 90. 
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Housing Situation m Massachusetts in 1921. 


summary of the housing situation in Massachusetts, as s\\\\vy 
in the report for 1920 of the Massachusetts Commissic:) 9) 
the Necessaries of Life. The report of this commission for 1921. of 
which advance sheets have been received, contains a description 
the development of the situation during that year. The Commission 


A RECENT issue of the Monrniy LaBor REVIEW ! contained , 





cours 




















finds that as the general business and industrial situation chanced [> P°!™ 
there was a marked shifting of emphasis in what the public sowcht. sioner 
1 ‘‘In 1919 and 1920 the demand was for better quarters; during | (2) these 
the demand was for cheaper rents.” Because of this, the trend of JB ** 
} rents has varied considerably with the kind of housing furnished, JB S?°% 
i For comparative Purposes, the commission groups the housing accom. FB °°!" 
modations offered into three general classes, as follows: (1) Heated _For 
ys er gas in choice locations, with elevator and janitor service, cic.: mg 
(2) unheated tenements in one, two, or more family houses of JB '"* 
moderate value; (3) heated and unheated tenements without modern In 27 
conveniences. : appoul 
Rents for housing of the first class havé shown a downward teni- JB ¥“°? 
ency during 1921, there having been a decline of from 20 to 35 per the co 
| cent. The decline is attributed not to increased construction ut FM 
| to economic pressure, which has diminished the class demaindiiy cent 
such accommodations; consequently, it has been accompanied by JB? ' 
an increased demand for cheaper housing, which has rendered the J” the 
situation worse for those who have always been limited to accommo- Comp 
i dations of the second and third class. ae | <a 
| For accommodations of the second class, the commission believes J quarters 
that rents have now reached their peak.’ On : 
Those increases which are now being protested to this office represent belated e/{vr\s ommet 
on the part of certain landlords to get the increases which their neighbor land|ords . 
have already gotten, or an attempt to continue rent raising while the shortage exist: thinks. 
The increase of municipal taxes on real estate is the popular reason given for thse made ii 
ff increases, which usually total many times the amount of the tax increase. to mor 
* The most serious situation is found in connection with housing JB of the 
q of the third class, for which the demand has been increasing througi- & ‘tion 
4 out the year. In rent 
: In the case of apartments in the third class, increases are still general and attribu- by giv: 
table to the accentuated demand for this class of apartments, due to the effects oi scnabl 
’ business depression. Business reverses, reductions in wages, unemployment, \1t! investr 
= the uent necessity for rigid economy, are the factors which increase deiiand of iner 
\ for low and medium price dwelli and slacken demand for more expensive hones. One 
. The commission has not establi a definite line of demarcation as to what type 
of home isin the luxury or necessary class, but it has never felt greatly alarmed over JB COOPer 
i increasing rents in the first class of apartments. Families that can pay $100 a month eho an 
; 1 December, 1921, pp. 145-147. be a. 
: 138 [548] 
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As a result of the housing shortage there has appeared in increasing number. sb. 
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for rent, which would borrow $10,000 on a 12 per cent basis, the commission believes 
could own or build a home. However, in the great second and third classes, serious 
and dangerous complications will continue to arise until new housing relieves the 
shortage. Under existing circumstances, when rental charges have already been 
increased from 50 to 100 per cent, the commission regards attempts to secure further 
increases as a reprehensible practice which should be discouraged. 

One of the unfortunate features of this situation, the commission 
finds, is the opportunity it gives for discrimination against tenants 
with children. A family is a serious drawback to a man who must 
seek a new abode, and even the family which is occupying a domicile 
secured before the present emergency arose is liable to be forced out 
on account of the number of children it includes. 

The commission does not hold out much hope of relief in the imme- 
diate future. Increased building of low and medium priced houses 
and tenements is the only permanent solution of the problem, and 
at the close of 1921 it was not possible to forecast with certainty the 
course of building construction during 1922. During 1921, ‘it is 
pointed out, the number of building permits issued by local commis- 
siomers showed an increase over the number for 1920, but many of 
these were for public works, intended to relieve the unemployment 
situation. Residential construction is reported as being ‘ decidedly 
spotted,” and as consisting principally of moderate priced houses 
costing from $5,000 to $7,000. 

For the time being the commission is endeavoring to mitigate the 
situation so far as possible through the application of the emergency 
rent laws and personal mediation between landlord and tenant. 
In 27 cities and towns official committees or individuals have been 
appointed to hear complaints, give hearings and adjust difficulties 
when possible. Upward of 10,000 cases have been Cad before 
the commission and its auxiliaries, of which 65 per cent concerned 
increases of rent, 20 per cent concerned orders to vacate, and 15 per 
cent included both increase in rent and notice to vacate. At the 
time this report was prepared, there seemed to be no falling off 
in the stream of cases. | 

Complaints filed by tenants and landlords in this office and requests for advice and 
assistance, at the rate of 500 a month, from residents outside of Boston, indicate that 
thousands of families still are experiencing difficulty in securing suitable living 
quarters. 

On the basis of its experience, the commission makes some rec- 
ommendations for the future. Most of the emergency rent laws, it 
thinks, should be extended at least until 1923. An exception is 
made in the case of the law forbidding an increase of rental amounting 
tomore than 25 per cent over the rent paid a year previous. Many 
of the landlords, says the commission, are construing this as an invi- 
tation and authorization to make an annual increase of 25 per cent 
in rental charges. The desired result could be obtained more surely 
by giving the courts “the right in the emergency to establish rea- 
sonable rents for dwellings, on the basis of a fair return upon the 
investment, rather than specifying by law an arbitrary percentage 
of increase. ’”’ 

One recommendation of special interest deals with the so-called 
cooperative ownership plan for homes or apartments, which, the 
commission believes, tal been used as a means of defrauding tenants 
who are practically helpless, owing to the difficulty of finding homes. 
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As a result of the housing shortage there has appeared in increasing numbe). ;} 
—- of cooperatively owned apartment and dwelling houses. One of the fa... ); 
evices of the promoter of such a scheme is to force up rents to show a profit 
inflated valuation, then tenants are ordered to move out or buy their apartn .:). 
There are often several mortgages on the property. The equity is split up into «!.).. 
and each tenant must buy the shares which represent his apartment. People o/ ..,,,)| 
means are being forced into these schemes, and it is highly important thai ||,,.,, 
be some State supervision to protect the investment of the owner-tenant. 

The commission believes that these tenants should be affoy\q) 
the same kind of protection received by investors in cooperi: ive 
banks, and recommends that all such plans of cooperative owne:~\\\) 
of houses or apartments should be under the supervision of the =: ,; 
bank commissioner. 

Summing up the situation, then, for the year, the commission | 1\\\, 
that there is enough housing accommodation for the wealthy »1( 
decidedly well-to-do, but a distinct shortage for the poorer clas < 
and that there is no immediate prospect of relief for the latter. 


All the surplus of housing of five years ago is exhausted. Rents are still goiny \ip 
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and w are coming down. The readjustment occasioned by high rents has resii)\« prever 
in much social unrest. In many instances the people are depriving themsel\:< .j on Jul 
other necessaries of life by paying a higher rent than their income justifies. constr 
Building costs are slowly liquidating. In the case of building materials su!si.))- * 
tial reductions in the price asked by retailers may be secured by dealing direct wiih cost 0 
producers and wholesalers. Resumption of building has commenced, natural!y in the cit 
communities where rents have been advanced at a faster pace than even the cox oj matter 
replacement would warrant. Much of this new construction is being put up by indi- of Apt 
viduals who have been victims of speculators and greedy landlords. Small builders : pI 
are realizing a good — and rapid turnover at the present time. While larger mys 
operations will probably be commenced next spring, rent reductions in the seconi yy SIX 
and third classes will not be material for some time. . in fave 
a large 
—— The 
up to t 
New Housing Ordinance in Buenos Aires.' The 
N ORDINANCE sanctioned by the city council of Buenos JPY 7 4 
Aires on November 18, 1921, provides that any owner of « seal 
plot of land in the city, whether a private individual or 1 all 
cooperative society, may, if complying with the provisions of the deat 
law, petition the municipality to construct houses on his land. ‘I'he pee 
houses are to be low-cost dwellings for workmen and employees, onelid 
built according to plans chosen by the petitioner and approved by J In tl 
the municipality. One landowner may request the building of from Bone 
one to twenty houses, but must show clear title to the land. Front (vale 
or back yards equal in area to the house are required. The city ets $104.5 
the contract to the lowest bidder, and within 60 days thereafter the J .. 1. 
petitioner must make a cash payment of 20 per cent of the building &.../. 
cost. The remaining 80 per cent is to be paid in monthly install Bj... 
ments. The municipality is to be protected by a moter’ on the a 
land and dwellings. Provision is made for the sale of the property (813.15 
if desired, and for the procedure in case of failure to keep up the [P7,, j, 
monthly payments. A commission of seven members is to be equive 
pray andes attend to the building of the houses and the financing The 
of the project. : munici 
_ } Cronica Mensual del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, November, 1921. Der ka 
1921. Sta 
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that the rents charged must cover the interest on the capi 
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Dwellings constructed under the terms of this ordinance during the 
years 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924, will, for a term of 5 years from 
ihe completion of the building, be exempt from payment of street 
cleaning and lighting fees. Furthermore, the materials used in their 
construction will be exempt from import duties. 





_—_ewowoe 


Housing Activities of the Municipality of Zurich, Switzerland.! 
Construction of Municipally Owned Dwellings. 


N INVESTIGATION into housing conditions in the city of 
Zurich made on December 1, 1905, showed that in the whole 
city there were only 97 vacant apartments as against 1,914 
on the same date in 1900. In order to mitigate this housing scarcity 
caused by the stoppage of private building activity, or at least to 
prevent its becoming still more acute, the municipal administration 
on July 21, 1906, submitted to the city council a proposal for the 
construction of 25 houses on land owned by the city, at an estimated 
cost of about 2,500,000 francs ($482,500, par). On February 27, 1907, 
the city council resolved to adopt this proposal and to submit the 
matter to a referendum of the voting population. The referendum 
of April 21, 1907, resulted in 18,032 votes for and 7,500 against the 
roject. This first building project of the municipality was followed 
by six other projects, and at every referendum taken the majority 
in favor of the proposed building activities of the municipality showed 
a large increase. 

The first 25 peapscipally owned houses were built in 1907-8, and 
up to the end of 1920 the municipality had built 183 houses containing 
1,124 apartments, at a total cost of 22,730,961 francs ($4,387,075, par). 
The houses built were intended to furnish housing accommodations 
at a moderate rent to families of workmen, low-salaried employees, 
and other people of small means. For this reason 80 per cent of the 
apartments in the municipally owned houses were constructed as 
small apartments of two or three rooms, as contrasted with the 
paren owned houses in which, according to the housing census of 

ecember 1, 1910, only 50 per cent of the apartments were of such 
small size. 

In the first houses built by the municipality in 1907-8 the average 
annual rent charged originally for a two-room apartment was 401 
francs ($77.39, par) and that for a three-room apartment, 543 francs 
($104.80, par). During the war and in the years subsequent to the 
war, however, building costs increased so enormously that the original 
rents cha ed in houses erected between 1912 and 1920 were much 
- e building costs per cubic meter (35.314 cubic feet) 
advanced from 26.65 francs ($5.14, par) in 1907-8 to 68.29 frances 
($13.18, par) in 1918-19 and 81.05 francs ($15.64, par) in 1919-20. 

he inerease in building costs in 1918-19 over 1907-8 thus was 
equivalent to 156 per cent and in 1919-20 to 204 per cent. 

The ordinances relating to the construction of the groups of 
municipally owned houses built in 1907-8 and 1912-1915 provided 
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' Der kommunale und subventionierte Wohnungsbau der Stadt Ziirich bis zum Jahre 1920. Ziirich, 
1921. Statistik der Stadt Ziirich. Heft 27. 
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that the rents charged must cover the interest on the capital. (4. 
preciation, taxes, costs of administration and maintenance, ari| (dy. 
ductions for a reserve fund. In 1917-18, when additional grou). , 
houses were to be built by the municipality, it became evident, |)... 
ever, that the high building costs would make it impossible to ¢: ymply 
with this provision unless rents were increased far Sayeed the means 
of the class of tenants intended to oceupy the houses. It was, {})o»,. 
fore, for the first time resolved to deviate from the principle (hi) ¢\, 
housing work of the municipality must be self-supporting by {ix}, 
rents below cost and having the municipal treasury assume || 

deficit accruing during the first 10 years. It was further resoly. 
that if after the expiration of these 10 years the rents received })\ ;) 
city still do not cover the capital and maintenance charges the ¢.p. 
talized amount of the estimated annual deficit shall be written o{! 4s 
depreciation, so that these municipally owned houses will they |). 
come self-supporting. In 1921 the deficit for the six groups of boi) 
(containing 599 apartments) built in 1918 and subsequent yea) 
amounted to 257,350 frances ($49,669, par); in other words, {her 
was an average deficit of 429.63 francs ($82.92, par) for the year on 
each apartment. 

- Rents in the municipally owned houses built before 1918 bac o! 
course to be raised gradually. In the houses built in 1907-8 th» 
rents charged in 1920 were about 45 per cent higher than the origins! 
rents. In those built in 1911 to 1915 the rent increase in 192) 
averaged about 30 per cent. These rent increases amount, hww- 
ever, only to one-fourth or one-third of the increases in building 
costs, and the rents in all municipally owned houses are even now 
much lower than those in privately owned houses. The rents 
charged in 1920 in the different groups of houses were the followiny: 
In the houses completed in 1908-9 the average rent for a two-room 
apartment was 584 francs ($112.71, par) and that for a three-roon 
Sea eans 790 frances ($152.47, par). In the houses completed in 
1912-1915 the rent of two-room apartments varies between 680 an 
879 frances ($131.24 and $169.65, par) and that of three-room apuart- 
ments between 1,031 and 1,275 francs ($198.98 and $246.08, par). 


Subsidized Building Activity. 
Municipal Subsidies. 


ON AUGUST 27, 1910, the municipal council of Zurich adopte: 
a set of rules for subsidizing building activities of public 

welfare building associations. In accordance with these rules 
such associations were to receive aid from the city (1) throug! the 
sale of city-owned building lands; (2) through the granting of |ouns, 
and (3) i purchase of shares of the associations by the city. 

The sale of building land is effected at moderate prices, but not 
below the inventory value. Building loans are granted by the city 
at a moderate interest on second esp of up to 90 per cent of the 
= price of the land and of the building costs. e purchase by 

e city of shares in a building association is limited to 10 per ce! 
of the capital stock of the association. a“ 

In view of the great housing scarcity that developed, the cit) 
council decided in 1917 to make mortgage loans also to private part'> 
undertaking the construction of cheap workmen’s dwellings. 
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Municipal aid to building associations is being granted only under 
certain conditions, the most eaportont of which is that houses built 
with municipal aid to accommodate more than one family may not be 
sold, and one-family houses may be sold only without speculative 
profit. If a building association is dissolved, it must transfer its 
houses, for proper compensation, to the municipality, if the latter 
demands it. In making mortgage loans to private builders the city 
reserves the right to approve the rents charged by the owner. 

The total amount expended by the city up to 1921 in aiding 
building associations and private builders was 3,344,170 francs 
($645,425, par), and if it is assumed that the actual value of the land 
sold by the city to building associations is one-third greater than 
the assessed valuation, 421,393 francs ($81,329, p&r), charged for it, 
the expenditures of the city in promoting building activities of build- 
ing associations and private builders total about 3,500,000 francs 
($675,500, par). During the period 1910-1921 a total of 289 houses, 
containing 964 apartments, were built with municipal aid. 


State and Cantonal Subsidies. 


In the fall of 1918 the Swiss Federal Council (Bundesrat) had 
received petitions from a number of municipalities, among which 
was that of Zurich, requesting State action for the relief of the 
existing housing scarcity. As a result the National Council 
(Nationalrat) voted a credit of 12,000,000 francs ($2,316,000, par) for 
this purpose on April 4, 1919, which amount was to be loaned to the 
cantons at 24 per cent interest, repayable within 35 years, provided the 
cantons and municipalities raised for the same purpose double the 
above amount. The Federal Government soon perceived that the 
credit voted was too small and on June 27, 1919, the National Council 
voted an additional housing credit of 10,000,000 franes ($1,930,000, 
par). The expenditure of these credits was regulated by a resolution 
of the Federal Council of July 15, 1919, which, briefly summarized, 
contains the following provisions: 

Relief of the housing scarcity through State action shall be effected 
through nonrepayable cash subsidies to builders as well as through the 
granting of mortgage loans at 4 per cent interest. 

The cash subsidy of the State shall, according to the nature of the 
building and the use for which it is intended, and with special 
consideration for rational settlement projects, amount to between 
5 and 15 per cent of the total building costs, provided the canton 
grants a subsidy equal in amount to that granted by the State. 
Subsidies from communes or third parties may take the place of the 
cantonal subsidies. 

The State guarantees to builders of new dwellings intended to 
relleve the existing housing scarcity a mortgage loan not to exceed 
30 per cent of the total building costs, provided the canton grants 
one-half of the loan. 

The subsidies and loans granted by the State and the canton may 
not exceed 50 per cent of the total building costs and the total 
mortgage charges may not be in excess of 65 per cent of the invest- 
ment value (total building costs plus market value of the land). 

If a building is sold at a profit within the next 15 years the State 
and the canton shall, in proportion to their cash and loan grants, 
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participate in half the profit. During the same 15-year perio: 1): 


revenue from rents may not exceed 6 to 7 per cent of the cost of th, 
building. 

A further credit of 10,000,000 frances ($1,930,000, par) for how .ino 
work was voted by the National Council on April 30, 1920. [); 


credit was to be used exclusively for the granting of nonrepayable «.) 
subsidies to builders. The regulations issued by the Federal Co))),\ 
for the expenditure of this credit were similar to those summariy,( 
above, differing from them only in increasing to 8 per cent the 
oe em yyiom limit of revenue from rents. On February 19, 1921, the 

ederal Council voted a credit of 15,000,000 franes ($2,895,000. par) 
for the relief of unemployment. The regulations of the expenditure 
of this credit provied that art of it might be used in grantiny )\n- 
repayable subsidies to builders of new dwellings but in a maxinim 
amount of only 10 per cent of the building costs, while the recily- 
tions for the expenditure of previously voted credits permitted the 

anting of such subsidies up to 15 per cent of the building cost, 

aeey the Swiss Government intends gradually to do away 
with these subsidies. | 

From all these credits there were allotted in 1919 and 1920 two thie 
city of Zurich nonrepayable cash subsidies in the amount of 4,530, 46 
frances ($874,376, par) and mortgage loans in the amount of 1,985,911 
francs ($383,281, par). In the subsidies the canton participated 
with 2,222,307 francs ($428,905, par) and the State with 2,308,139 
francs ($445,471, par), while in the mortgage loans the respective 
shares of canton and State were 892,955 and 1,092,956 frances 
($172,340 and $210,941, par). More than half of these amounts were 
allotted to public welfare building associations. The balance went 
to the municipality of Zurich for the construction of municipally 
owned houses, to building associations other than public we!/are 
building associations, and to privare builders. 

How much this State and cantonal aid was needed became evict 
from the numerous applications for subsidies. Owing to lack of 
funds, more than half of the applications received could not be con- 
sidered. In 1920 there were built in the city of Zurich a total of 47! 
apartments, of which 409 were built with municipal, cantonal, or 
State subsidies and only 62 without subsidies, and of the latter more 
than half were one-family houses. Private nonsubsidized building 
activity had practically ceased in 1920. 
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' of the most important of these organizations is the International 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 


ae fa” fd 





An Attempt at a New Classification of Accident Causes. 


© Association of Industrial Accident 
> association has, through its committee on statistics, covered very 
' thoroughly the whole field of the statistical treatment of accident 


> material. 


i 


‘tion which renders such comparison difficult or impossible. 


oards and Commissions. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has for many years been in close 
cooperation with various agencies endeavoring to bring about 
satisfactory standards in the treatment of accident data. One 


This 


The latest revision of these recommendations has been 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as Bulletin 276. 


This long and earnest effort to secure a degree of uniformity which 
' would make possible comparison between different compilations 
' renders the Bureau particularly concerned at any effort at classifica- 


It 


' hardly needs to be stated that comparison is the only way in which 


statistical data can be utilized for practical purposes. 


parison between them is entirely impossible. 


' Now, when the desired unification seemed actually to be near, 
there is put forward by an influential organization an ingenious and 
‘interesting classification’ so different from the standard that com- 


It becomes proper, 


therefore, to examine this proposition carefully, since its adoption by 
the organization proposing it and by others who may be influenced 
will seriously interfere with the uniformity which has so long been 
sought. 
The difference between the standard and the proposed classification 
‘can be indicated by presenting the chief divisions. 


Standard Classification, | 


} 





Proposed Classification. 


1, Machinery. | 1. Work beyond physical or mental 
| 2. Vehicles. | ability of injured. 
| 3. Explosives, electricity, fires, hot sub- | 2. Improper tools or devices. 
stances. 3. Lack of proper instruction. 
; 4. Poisons and corrosives. 4. Method pursued not suitable for work. 
5. Falls of persons. 5. Protective devices not used. 
6. Stepping on or striking objects. 6. Rules or instructions not observed. 
7, Falling objects. 7. Protective devices not provided. 
8. Handling objects. 8. Lack of proper inspection and main- 
9. Hand tools, tenance. 
10. Animals, 9. Contributory negligence of others. 
ll. Miseellaneous causes. 10. Intemperance. 
11. Mechanical manner of doing work. 
12. Haste. 
13. Physical condition of injured. 
14. Poor judgment. 
15. Willfulness. 
16. Conditions beyond control. 
4 ao of accident causes, published in the Safety Bulletin of the Bureau of Safety, Chicago, II1., 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, January, 1922 
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Inspection will at once disclose that at no point can any comparisoy 
be made between these classifications. The standard classifjc:{jo, 
does not stop at these main groups of causes, but further ans|y7¢ 
them into hundreds of smaller groups; but this analysis doc< y,; 
render comparison with the proposed classification possible. 

The fundamental difference between the two classifications is {},j.. 
The standard classification attempts to disclose the physical eon. 
tions which were involved in the injury, while the proposed classi {jcy. 
tion is, to quote from the shined comment, “to a certain extent y 
tabulated analysis of the reasons why the human element fails ;, 
function.” 

The question is, of course, which classification is most useful! {yo 
an accident prevention standpoint? 


It may be admitted at once that such a classification as the on & the 
proposed might have a certain utility if applied to the cause group, FP 2. 
of the standard classification. It is, however, proposed not as , prev 
_— to standard classification, but as a wiih tite for it. 3. 

uppose the result of tabulation is to show 1,000 cases of © jn. 4, 
proper tools or devices.” Does this afford any definite suggestion justi 


regarding the prevention of these accidents? Obviously not, since 
the nature of the tool or device is not disclosed. No one remeiy is 
applicable to the group. In such a tabulation there may be 1,10) 
different problems whose nature can be disclosed only by some such 
analysis as that sought by the standard classification. For example. 
10 of these accidents may be due to using hoods of insufficien' 

strength on grinding wheels. When it is known not only that the 

device is “improper” but that it is a definite kind of a device, {hore 


is a chance of remedy. on 

The proposed classification does not disclose enough to afford dei. J 24° 
nite accident prevention suggestions, and it tends to divert attention for t 
from what has been clearly demonstrated, namely, that in a consid- ree 


erable majority of cases severe and fatal accidents require some 
engineering remedy. It is conceivable that with the progress of d 
engineering pec it may some time be true that the major portion = 


of severe and fatal accidents will not be due to imperfect engineering, ‘tae 
but that time has not yet arrived. In view of this fact, any classi- m7 


fication of accidents which obscures the importance of the engineering bel; 
factor must be regarded with hesitancy. eli 


_ Itisa Pop on gem cere le of statistical procedure that the basic a 
items which are assembled shall be of a kind which can be ascertained ‘oo 3 


with reasonable exactness. Many of the items of the proposed classi- i. 
fication can not be so ascertained. They pertain to obscure persona! 





conditions of the injured man which a searching inquiry by an expert aa 2 
might develop, but which the ordinary preparer of accident repor's om 
could not be expected to determine. ree 
There is nothing about which safety men have been more thorouglly & . “A 
eed than that excessive use of alcoholic liquors is a prolific source im és 
of accident. Because it seemed that it sien not be impossible to whic 
secure facts which could be presented in statistical form, diligen' be 
search has been made since the Bureau of Labor Statistics began i's Pith 
accident studies for recorded facts which could be regarded as re''- peat 

able. In only one instance has anything been found which seemed B © 
reasonably certain. It is diffieult to establish the fact of alcoliwlic Ua 
y Dr. 
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indulgence, and even more difficult to establish that such indulgence 
had a responsible relation to the occurrence of a given accident. It 
does not seem desirable in a matter of this kind to tabulate very 
fallible personal judgments. 

The question of “‘haste’’ is by no means as simple as it seems. No 
measurement of haste is possible except volume of output. On 
considering the facts we find the beginner, who has a relatively small 
output, having a very high accident rate, while the experienced 
worker has a low rate with a huge output. Which of these two should, 
in ease of injury, be classified as suffering from haste ? 

The proposed classification seems undesirable in the following 
points: Sree 

i. Itrenders comparison of the industries using it with those using 
the standard classification impossible. 

2. It does not make sufficient disclosure to afford definite accident 
prevention suggestions. 

3. It tends to obscure the importance of the engineering factor. 

4, The basic facts can not be secured with sufficient accuracy to 
justify their statistical treatment. 


ewww 
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Report on Carbon-Monoxide Poisoning.' 


HE latest bulletin of a long series published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on the subject ef industrial hygiene and 
occupational diseases deals with carbon-monoxide poisoning, 

‘one of the most important poisons connected with human life and 
industry.” This study, made by Dr. Alice Hamilton, was taken up 
for the purpose of determining the extent and seriousness of poisoning 
from carbon monoxide in industrial plants, for while it is known 
that the gas is responsible for many deaths each year, little is known 
as to the extent to which this hazard is present in many industries 
and the amount of serious ‘‘gassing” which may occur from exposure 
over a long period of time to small guantities of the gas. Both 
American and foreign literature give very inadequate information 
as to the physical deterioration due to chronic gassing, although it is 
believed that in this as in the case of other industrial poisons the 
eflects of acute poisoning if the victim recovers are not so serious as 
fe injuries caused by long exposure to repeated small quantities of 
the poison. 

The study, therefore, endeavored to solve the questions of the 
actual extent of acute carbon-monoxide poisoning in industries in 
this country and the particular industries in which it is present as a 
hazard; whether or not acute poisoning results in permanent injury; 
the difference, if any, in the character of carbon-monoxide poisoning 
in the different industries, and whether there is evidence of chronic 
industrial poisoning, and, if so, its character and the industries in 
which it occurs. The study of the extent and seriousness of indus- 
trial carbon-monoxide poisoning is considered only as a preliminary 
survey and covers the smelting and manufacture of various metals, 
coal and metal mining, manufacture of illuminating gas, testing 





‘United States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Carbon-monoxide poisoning, 
by Dr. Alice Hamilton. Washington, 1921. 47 pp. Bulletin No. 291. 
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motor cars and general garage work, and linotype work in printing 
shops which use a gas jet under the lead pot. . 

e increasing use of gas as a source of heat and power ani of 
motor cars and engines, the exhaust gases of which are rich in car}).\y 
monoxide, make a study of this kind of much value, especial!\ jy 
view of the fact that while there are fewer cases of poisoning {11 
blast furnaces and mine explosions, owing to improvements jy 
methods, the number of industrial accidents from carbon monox iio 
has continued to grow from year to year. 

The wide field for further investigation is evident when the |:rve 
number of industries in which there may be constant exposure to «1s 
is considered as well as the lack of experimental study as to the 
effect of constituents of these gases other than carbon monoxide 


and the extent to which individual susceptibility is a factor. Mucl —F— 
of the confusion in regard to the effects of chronic es is due to Logeit 
the fact that symptoms which might be attributed to long exposure FR” 


to small quantities of the gas are not characteristic and might |) 
explained on other grounds, so that the whole question of chronic 
olsoning is obscure as to its nature, prevalence, and diagnosis. 


= All ott 




























e bulletin brings together practically all the available materia! on JE 
this subject from both American and foreign sources. » high 
» atiol 

ee 7 for t 
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Accidents in the Logging Industry of Oregon. : — 

HE Industrial Accident Commission of Oregon has issued a }yrief . a 
pamphlet‘ devoted to the study of the causes of accidents in us 
the logging industry in the State for the year ending June }3\), bein; 

1920. The purpose of the pamphlet is to “‘present material in sich FP wor} 
form as to be useful in the work of accident prevention.” The total chat 
number of accidents reported during the year covered was 2.174, cai 
including all accidents causing loss of time, permanent disability, Meee 
or death. Of these, 81 were fatal, 2 caused permanent total cis- J in Jo 
ability, 176 permanent partial disability in some degree, and 2.215 J 7, 
temporary total disability. oreat 
e report makes use of the standard method of measuring ‘|e aa 
severity of injuries adopted by the committee on statistics and com- atter 
pensation insurance cost of the International Association of Indus- dires 


trial Accident Boards and Commissions, computing death or perima- 
nent total disability as causing 6,000 days’ loss, the loss of an arm 
above the elbow 4,500 days, down to 300 days for the loss of a finger. 
a great toe, or any two or more toes, or the permanent disability of 
such members. Computing the amount of disability caused by ‘lie 
various accidents of the year there is found to be a loss in actual and 
potential labor power of 763,958 work days. For this, compensa- 
tion benefits were paid aggregating $621,515.87, or considerably |«ss 
than $1 per day. A summary of the losses is set forth, the loss to was | 
the workman being (1) the wages for the number of days lost less he Minis 
amount of compensation, (2) the pain and suffering caused, (3) the the 
compulsory change of vocation in some cases, and (4) the bereave- and 4 
ment in fatal cases. The loss to employers includes the insurance. Th 





i accid 
WA ten, + Industrial Accident Commission. Causes of accidents in the logging industry for the \ ar : 
ending une 30, 1920. Salem [1920]. 11 pp. ¥ mn 1 Infor 
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amounting to two-thirds of a million dollars, interference with pro- 
duction at the time of the accident, labor turndver and the replacing 
of experienced men by those less experienced, and damage to equip- 
ment. ; 

The following table shows in summary form the frequency of acci- 
dents and the severity of injuries in the different branches of the 


» logging industry: 


ree 


eer. 


highest in logging operations, but that those occurring in the — 


FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY OF ACCIDENTS, BY CLASS OF WORK. 














Number, Accidents ‘Days lost 
Total Total 

. an? % | of full- pas per 1,000 = per 300 

Class of work. | time _—- full-time pee S | su he 

| workers. “| workers. “* | days. 
Logging train operation... ....... idbessichbsbopons | 721 125 173 | 103,146 | 143 
Maintenance and extension of logging railroads. .....| 1,796 | 172 | 96 | 51,052 | 28 
Total for logging railroads............. fo higts bes 2,517 297 118 | 154, 198 | él 
All other logging operations........................-. 9, 409 2,177 231 609, 760 | 65 





From this table it appears that the frequency of accidents is 


ation of logging trains are far more severe. Detailed tables show 
for these two classes of work the cause, nature of injury, and time 


' loss of all accidents. The standard classification of causes is used 


as far as applicable, but subdivisions are necessary to give a clear 
idea of the cause of injury in this industry, which involves many 
operations unlike any other. Thus in the railroad operation and 
maintenance but 19 accidents are chargeable to machinery, this 
being 6.4 per cent of the total number of accidents in this class of 
work, while in other logging operations there were 518 accidents 
chargeable to machinery, or 23.8 per cent of the total number of 


| injuries, Causing 47.15 per cent or nearly one-half the total time lost. 
| Many of these injuries occur in connection with “snaking” or hauling 
in logs with a donkey engine. 


The study is an illustration in a field necessarily limited, but of 
great local importance, of the possibilities of careful statistical 
analysis showing exactly what hazards exist and the consequences 
attending the performance of the various detailed operations, thus 
directing attention to the points of greatest danger. 


————__—m- oo 


Safety Section of the International Labor Office.’ 


SAFETY section has recently been established in the scientific 
division of the International Labor Office. Dr. Frederick 
Ritzmann, who has been put in charge of the new section, 

was formerly the chief of the industrial department of the Labor 
Ministry of Baden. He was also a lecturer on social insurance in 
the Technical High School at Karlsruhe. He is a trained engineer 
andshas had several years’ experience as a factory inspector. 

The safety section will examine the voluminous literature regarding 
accident prevention, prepare articles describing and comparing 


- — ———— — -_—_— 





' Information received ‘rom International Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland, Dec. 28, 1921. 
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existing safety systems and practices, and “assist the legislutiy, 
section to collect and study all the important laws and orders {,; 
the protection of workers against the hazards of industry,” anc {), 
— for the enforcement and administration of such laws 4), 
orders. 

The industrial hygiene section will cooperate with the safeiy 
section and the legislative section in preparing comparative stwdi¢, 
of inspectors’ reports. Comparative studies will also be made of 
the many existing safety codes and the groundwork laid for © (|, 
elaboration of tentative minimum standard safety codes.”’ |; \, 
suggested that some future labor conference may consider {\,, 
adoption of international safety standards. The statistical section 
will be expected to furnish the safety section with the statisiic,| 
basis for comparing the accident statistics of different countries 
in so far as these figures can be compared, and to indicate how s,c| 
statistics can be made of more practical value. 

The competent direction of safety work depends upon accwrat: 
statistics showing how and in what industries and occupation, 
accidents occur and the nature and severity of the injuries sustained, 
Government statistics on accidents, it is stated, are now of yery 
little value for accident prevention. These statistics are meavor. 
inadequate, and without uniformity in definition or methods of 
compilation. The standardization of definitions and statistics of 
industrial accidents “ promises such immediate returns in the way 
of conserving the lives, limbs, and health of workers and the cuitiny 
down of the money costs of industrial accidents that it should noi 
be difficult to bring about this improvement.” 

It is also planned to have the social insurance section cooperate 
with the safety section in studying accident insurance and workmen's 
compensation and legislation and administration. Compensation ani 
insurance costs, medical and surgical treatment, reeducation, retrain- 
ing, and restoration to industry are among the subjects which will 
require study on an international scale. 


A 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS. 






Saiely 


studies 








Status of Workmen Employed on Construction of Vessels. 






A the 
ect ion 






recent issues of the Monruity Laspor Review (October, 1921, 
. 192-195; February, 1922, pp. 131-133), as well as in earlier 
issues. That the matter is not yet clarified is evident from a 
recent decision by the Supreme Court, Grant Smith—Porter Ship Co. 
vy. Rohde (42 Sup. Ct. 157), decided January 23, 1922. As in the 
case of a railroad worker, where rights and jurisdiction depend upon 
the nature of employment as interstate or intrastate, so with the 
worker on or in connection with a vessel, the first essential is to 
determine the nature of the employment, whether maritime or non- 
maritime. In the article in the October Review, noted above, 
various cases were briefly reviewed involving employment as watch- 
men, longshoremen, repairman on a vessel in dry dock, etc.; while 
in the February Review the worker involved was a stevedore 
unloading a vessel. In the Rohde case there was an injury to a 
workman employed on a vessel already launched and lying in 
navigable waters of the United States, but not yet completed and 
ready for service. On hearing before the district court it was decided 
(259 Fed. 304) that as the injury complained of “occurred not only 
in navigable waters, but while the libelant was at work on a vessel,”’ 
it constituted a maritime tort, of which the “admiralty court has 
jurisdiction.”’ 

In reaching the foregoing conclusion, the district judge (United 
States District Court for Oregon) had declared that the questions 
were “doubtful and not easy of solution,” and relied on prior deci- 
sions of the same court as to what constitutes a vessel so as to deter- 
mine maritime jurisdiction. Reliance was also placed on the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Jensen case (244 
U. S. 205, 37 Sup. Ct. 524), which declared the workmen’s com- 
pensation law of New York inapplicable to a stevedore unloading a 
vessel in New York Harbor, holding that ‘‘Congress has paramount 
power to fix and determine the maritime law which shall prevail 
throughout the country;” and ‘further that, in the absence of some 
controlling statute, the general maritime law, as accepted by the 
Federal courts, constitutes part of our national law, applicable to 
matters within the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction.’ 

Accepting this as established doctrine, the essential question is as 
to whether or not the particular case comes under the maritime law. 
Rohde was a ship carpenter working on an incompleted vessel, but 
the district judge adopted the rule of locality as decisive of the 
jurisdiction in cases of tort, the result being a decree in his favor in 
admiralty. The ship had been constructed in the ny of the 
contracting company and at the usual stage was placed in the Wil- 
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lamette River, and at the time of the injury, April 10, 1919, the vex. 
was ‘substantially completed but was not ready for deliv: 
Both the employer and employee were under the Oregon comp. 
tion law, neither having rejected its provisions. Under such .. 
cumstances the law, if applicable, gives no other right to an inji;, 
workman than that contained in its provisions. Contribution. ;, 
the compensation fund had been made on behalf of workmen eng; | 
in the construction of the vessel “without regard to whether or )\0; 
the work done by such workmen was on vessels under construc} ion 
on the ways or vessels under construction after launching.” 

The company maintained that its liability was governed by he 
compensation law. Overruling this contention, an award was mide 
in behalf of the injured man, whose injuries were very serious 3) 
permanent, in the amount of $10,000 (263 Fed. 204), the sum bey, 
computed on the basis of the probable award under the workm:: 
compensation act, with an added amount as compensation 
suffering, mental strain, etc. 

The employer appealed to the circuit court of appeals, which ¢ «1; 
fied certain questions to the Supreme Court: 

“(1) Is there jurisdiction in admiralty because the alleged ivr 
occurred in navigable waters? (2) Is libelant entitled because of 
his injury to proceed in admiralty against respondent for the damivs 
suffered ?” 

The Supreme Court in a brief opinion held that the contract {or 
constructing the vessel was nonmaritime, “‘and although the incom- 
pleted structure upon which the accident occurred was lying in 
navigable waters, neither Rohde’s general employment, nor |iis 
activities at the time, had any direct relation to navigation or coin- 
merce.” In this connection the court cited its opinion in Thaines 
Towboat Co. v. Schooner Francis McDonald (254 U.S. 242, 41 Sup. 
Ct. 65), decided December 6, 1920. In this case the District Court 
for New York, Southern District, had denied a claim in admiralty in 
the case of a vessel launched but incomplete lying in navigal)lc 
waters at Hoboken, N. J., having been towed thither from Now 
London, Conn., for completion. e district court’s holding that 
the work was not of a maritime nature was affirmed, the Supreme 
Court saying that ‘under decisions of this court the settled rule is 
that a contract for the complete construction of a ship or supply ing 
materials therefor is nonmaritime, and not within admiralty juris- 
diction,” citing a number of cases previously decided by it. The 
opinion took account of the insistence of the claimant that the 
vessel had been launched and was water borne, and was therefore 
subject to admiralty jurisdiction. The reliance of the claimant was 
two decisions by the District Court for Oregon, followed and approv «| 
by one of the District Court for Washington. The cases cited were 
said to be “directly in point, but are opposed by many of no |ess 
authority,’ of which the Supreme Court said “they are entitled to 
the greater weight.” | 

The decision above cited, handed down in December, 1920, 1! it 
had been at hand, is obviously one that would control in the Rohde 
case, but this case had been decided first on exceptioris to juris- 
diction on June 23, 1919, and later as to the determination on Jan- 
uary 26, 1920, though its practical reversal in the Supreme Court 
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‘was not until January, 1922. The injury had been sustained, as 


already stated, on April 10, 1919, and to secure an award under the 


workmen’s compensation act of the State it would have been neces- 
' sary to present a claim within three months from the date of the 
) injury. The District Court for Oregon had made its decision on 


the authority of the earlier cases adverted to by the Supreme Court 


in the case of the Francis McDonald. The net result is that by reason 


' of the acceptance of the locally approved decisions as controlling, 
' the claimant is barred from rights under the compensation law 


'which the Supreme Court now holds to be the exclusive remedy, 


» from the fact that employer and employee had contracted under it 


a! Nar 


» the rule laid down in the Jensen case noted above, and in the case, 


F so that he had no standing in an admiralty court to recover damages 


for his injuries. 

The rule was said to be settled “that in contract matters admiralty 
jurisdiction depends upon the nature of the transaction, and in 
tort matters upon the ocality.”” There is involved in the case no 
right or yap having “direct relation to navigation, and the 
application of the local law can not materially affect any rules of 
= sea whose uniformity is essential,’ thus taking the case out of 


| Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart (253 U. S. 149, 40 Sup. Ct. 438), 
) in which the act of Congress giving State compensation laws juris- 


' diction over maritime injuries occuring within the State harbors was 
» declared unconstitutional. The opinion concluded with the state- 


ment that the certified questions were not wholly free from uncer- 
tainty as distinguishing between matters going to the jurisdiction 
and those determining merits. The court, therefore, restated them 


'so as to express “our view of their real intendment,’’ using the 
_ following language: 


Construing the first question as meaning to inquire whether the general admiralty 


| jurisdiction extends to a proceeding to recover damages resulting from a tort com- 


' mitted on a vessel in process of construction when lying on navigable waters within 
_ aState, we answer, yes. 


Assuming that the second question presents the inquiry whether in the circum- 
stances stated the exclusive features of the Oregon workmen’s compensation act 
would apply and abrogate the right to recover damages in an admiralty court which 


| otherwise would exist, we also answer, yes. 





Rehabilitation Law of California Declared Unconstitutional. 


COMMUNICATION from the chairman of the Industrial 
Accident Commission of California, dated February 17, 
1922, contains the following information regarding a recent 


decision of the Supreme Court of that State: 


The Supreme Court of the State of California on January 27, 1922, held uncon- 
stitutional chapter 183, Laws of 1919, of the State of California, providing for re- 
education and rehabilitation of employees disabled in industry. This statute pro- 
vided that every employer should pay $350 into the State treasury when one of his 
workmen was fatally injured in the course of his ooelormet and died leaving no 
lepepdente. The money realized by this levy was to be disbursed by the Industrial 
Accident Commission for rehabilitation and reeducation of employees disabled dur- 
ing the course of their work, similar to the rehabilitation systems now being adopted 
by many States. The law was modeled on a similar statute of New York, which has 
held constitutional in the courts of that State. 
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The ground of the decision of the Supreme Court of California was that 01)\ «,,) 
judicial power can be vested in the Industrial Accident Commission as is Permitted 
y the constitutional amendment authorizing its creation, all other judicia! p..».., 
being vested by the constitution in the courts of the State; that the determi, ,; on 
that an employer was liable for the sum of $350 in a particular case was an 6... 
of judicial power; that the levy of $350 was a tax; and that the constitutional! » 
ment authorizing workmen’s compensation did not include a tax of this natur, 
though the object of the tax was the rehabilitation of injured employees at (| 
pense of the employers of the State. 
Rss Industria! Accident Commission is filing a strong petition for reheari:, 
the court. 


A recent letter states that on February 25 rehearing was deiiq 
by the Supreme Court of California. 


eo 
—oooy™ 





Picketing to Unionize Motion Picture Theater, Minnesota. 


HE Supreme Court of Minnesota has recently had before it a ese 
pea the right of the owner of a motion-picture theater {o 
operate his own machines, and to employ assistants of his own 

selection without regard to their membership in a union. The coy- 
troversy has continued since February, 1917, when John J. Camp)y'|, 
as owner of the Wonderland Theater, in Minneapolis, began {)\ 
operation of the motion picture-machine in his house. An atteip: 
to secure an injunction to restrain organized labor from proclaimin¢ 
the theater unfair was denied in May of that year, the case being 
reopened in September, 1919. An injunction was granted in July, 
1920, forbidding not only picketing, but any form of combinativy, 
conspiracy, or agreement to convey information by printing or ot|ier- 
wise to the effect that the plaintiff and his theater had been or 
are unfair to organized labor. The case came to the supreme cour 
on appeal, when the injunction was sustained without modification, 
two justices dissenting (Campbell v. Motion Picture M. O.). 

The picketing had been conducted in such a manner as to cits 
disturbance and the collection of crowds, vile language being used, 
and patronage diminished by annoyance and obstruction. The cur 
applied to the case the provisions of the antitrust statute, section 
8973 of the General Statutes of 1913. This prohibits any association 
of persons in combination undertaking to fix prices, limit production, 
or prevent or limit competition in the purchase and sale of aly 
— of trade, manufacture, or use bought and sold within i\v 

tate. 

The defendant union contended that an injunction under ‘hi 
statute could not be granted on the complaint of a private pers: 
and that the combinations forbidden by it were not such as that e\\s'- 
ing in the present case, nor does the business of conducting a the: tc’ 
come within the scope of the act. Individual plaintiffs were hel! ‘ 
be entitled to sue, under the authority of Duplex Printing Press (. 
v. Deering (254 U. S. 443, 41 Sup. Ct. 172). As to the propriety 0! 
an injunction to prevent the commission of a crime, the court sail 
that the fact that an act would constitute a criminal offense if ¢on- 
mitted would not bar relief by an injunction if a person was otlict- 
wise entitled thereto. 
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With reference to the applicability of the law to the case in hands 
the court held that decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
sustained the view that business is property, and that neither capital 
nor labor was without protection of their mutual rights, regardles, 
of whether or not material property was involved. The State law 
was saidsto be substantially the same as the Federa! antitrust law, 
and insfhe interests of uniformity the construction of the Federal 
statute sdould be followed in appropriate cases under the State law. 
The words “trade or commerce” were held to be used in the broadest 
sense, including “‘ business of any kind in which a person engages for 
profit,” applying therefore to the furnishing of entertainment by the 
business Of exhibiting motion pictures. As to the contention that 
freedom of speech is violated i the injunction with reference to 

ublication of the unfairness of the theater it was said that “whether 
a notification that a person is unfair might coerce customers from 
dealing with him must be determined from all the facts and circum- 
stances of each case.’’ Publications that had been made were found 
to be in furtherance of the purpose of the general combination to 
destroy the plaintiff’s business and subdue him to the defendant’s 
demands, which was an unlawful purpose. “The right of free speech 
is abused when words become verbal acts, and are then as much 
subject to injunction as the use of any other force whereby property 
is wrongfully injured.” 

The judgment of the court below was said to be justified by the 
facts and the law, and was accordingly affirmed. 


Contempt _ fe agg had been brought for violation of the injunc- 


tion, and four persons have been found guilty in the district court of 
Hennepin County and fines assessed. The law provides for fines, and 
if actual loss or injury is shown the offender may be required “to pay 
the party aggrieved a sum of money sufficient to indemnify him and 
satisfy his costs and expenses.”” Acceptance of such money is to be 
a bar to an action for damages. The court directed each of the 
defendants to pay a fine of $125, the same to go to the plaintiff for 
his benefit; also jointly to pay an attorney’s fee of $100. The 
supreme court found that there was no proof of the amount of damage 
actually sustained by the plaintiff, so that the fine for his benefit 
could not be levied, and the judgment in this respect was reversed. 
However, the attorney’s fee was held to be a proper allowance, and 
failure to pay the same would warrant imprisonment—a rule of law 
that “has been settled too long and too firmly to require further dis- 
cussion.” 

A vigorous dissenting opinion was written by one judge and con- 
curred in by another, denying the applicability of the antitrust law 
to labor unions, holding labor not a commodity, and the whole sub- 
ject outside the purview of the statute relied upon. It was admitted 
that there had been violence and disorder, but assuming the pro- 
priety of an injunction on common law principles, it was held that 
the one granted went too far, notably in the restraint on publication 
in a peaceable way of their interpretation of the difficulty in the 
paper representing the organized workers. “‘There was nothing 
vicious in character published. It is going a long way, so it seems 
to me, for equity to restrain the peaceful activities of labor or to 
supervise the conduct of a trade paper in the midst of a class struggle.”’ 
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Minimum Wage and Wage Increases for Public Employees i; 
Argentina.' 


RTICLES 5 and 6 of the Argentine budget law promuly. (4 
October 4, 1921, establish a minimum wage for public om. 
ployees and provide wage increases. The former mini: jim 

was 100 pesos national currency ($42.46, par). Article 5is a fol. ws: 


_Every employee or laborer over 18 years of age, regardless of sex, who works é east 
- hours a day in the service of the State, has no other occupation, and recei\:-s no 
other remuneration, lodging, or board, will receive a salary of 160 pesos, nations! «yr. 


rency ($67.94, par) per month, or 6.40 pesos ($2.72, par) per day, as a minimi). no 
discount for board and lodging to exceed 40 per cent. 

Article 6 provides the following scale of wage increases: J))0se 
receiving up to 149 pesos ($63.27, par) per month, 50 per cent; from 
150 to 199 pesos ($63.69 to $84.50, par), 40 per cent; from 200 tv 259 
pesos ($84.92 to $106.15, par), 30 per cent; from 251 to 300 posos 
($106.57 to $127.38, par), inclusive, 20 per cent. 

An executive decree of the same date made this wage scale effective 
from September 1, 1921. 


—, 
— 





—— 
Coy 


Compulsory Collective Insurance Law in Colombia. 


HE Bulletin of the Pan American Union in its issue of February, 
1922, states that the Colombian Congress has tabla law 
37 of November 19, 1921, which reads in part as follows: 


Six months after the publication of this law all industrial, agricultural, or commer- 
cial firms, or those of any other kind permanently established in the country, whose 
a Sage amounts to or exceeds 1,000 pesos ($973, par) per month, must take ot at 

ir own expense collective life insurance policies in favor of all employees and 
workers in their respective factories. The face value of the policy must be equal to 
the yearly salary received by the employee, up to 2,400 pesos ($2,336, par) per annum. 
The insurance will not be contracted in favor of a definite person, but in favor of the 
company, Which is obliged in case of death of the insured to pay the full value of the 
policy to his nearest relative whose name appears on the face of the policy at the time 
the death occurred. 


wwe 
—_ 


Eight-Hour Law Amended in Ecuador. 


CCORDING to the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, of 
February, 1922, the 8-hour law of September 12, 1916, was 
recently amended by the Congress of Ecuador, the law being 
signed by the President on October 8. 1921. The amended article 
reads as follows: 

No day laborer, workman, employee in a store, office, industrial establishnint, 
and in general no one engaged in any sort of work, will be obliged to work more than 
eight hours a day, six daysa week. The employer or superior will indicate the day of 
rest in the week. 

The article formerly provided that no one should be required to 
work on Sundays or legal holidays, but the amendment now leaves the 
choice of the rest day to the employer. 








1 Cronica Mensua! del Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, October, 1921. 
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Housing Law in Paraguay. 


yN THE Bulletin of the Pan American Union for December, 1921, 
- it is stated that all dwellings included in the category of cheap 
houses are exempted from municipal and national taxation for a 
Heriod of 5 ypere upder a law recently passed by the Congress of 
Paraguay. aterials to be used in their construction will be ad- 
nitted free of duty. The city council of Asuncién has also remitted 
“the fee for the architect’s approval of plans. 


Recent Unemployment Relief Legislation in Switzerland.’ 


THE Swiss Government has recently had under consideration the 
question of giving unemployment relief in a form that would 
: lead to productive labor and the revival of industry. With 
this end in view the following measures have been adopted: 
> (1) On September 30, 1921, the Federal Council issued a decree 
Samending the decree of October 29, 1919, on unemployment relief. 
Whe amendment provides that by special agreements industrial es- 
Mablishments that would be compelled by the economic crisis to close 
lown and dismiss their working birds may be granted subsidies under 
he following conditions: 
(a) That the continued employment of workers who would other- 
Dwise be dismissed shall thus be assured. 
(b) That, without the subsidy, the establishment would be work- 
ing at a loss. 
(c) That the total amount of the subsidy shall not exceed the sum 
Pwhich would otherwise have to be paid to the working force as un- 


“employment relief. 


(d) That the subsidy shall be refunded in any case where this is 
| When the object in view can be achieved by means of a loan, the 
massistance must take the form of a loan. 

(2) On October 19, 1921, the National Council approved a decree 
submitted to it by the Federal Council, authorizing the grant of a 
subsidy to the watchmaking industry to enable it to combat unem- 
loyment and dispose of its products. The subsidy is to be employed 
as a contribution either toward the cost of production or toward 
eutralizing the effect of adverse foreign exchanges. It is not to 
xceed in amount the sum that would otherwise be paid out in the 
jorm of unemployment relief, or a total of 20,000,000 francs 
$3,860,000, par). The Federal Council is to decide as to the branches 
of this industry to which the subsidy may be extended. The decree 
ls to remain in force until the end of 1922. The value of products of 
the watchmaking industry exported during the first half of 1921, as 
compared with that for the first half of 1920, dropped from 163,000,000 
ranes ($31,459,000, par) to 89,000,000 francs ($17,177,000, par), or 
45.4 per cent. The Swiss Government calculated that the number 
of workers engaged in the industry in the third quarter of 1921 was 


' Der Schweizerische Arbeitsmarkt. Bern, November, 1921. 
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from 45,000 to 50,000. At the end of August 19,685 were wh\)), 
and 12,829 partially unemployed, i. e., 32,514 in all, or from 65 {9 7) 
per cent of the total.2 The cost of unemployment relief in one yoy, 
if the number of watchmakers receiving relief remained statiojap, 
was estimated to amount to 30,000,000 francs ($5,790,000, par). © 

(3) A Federal decree of October 20, 1921, authorized a fyrt}), 
credit of 20,000,000 francs ($3,860,000, par) for unemployment ro|jp/ 
works (building, civil engineering, etc.), making a total of 92,000 (yy 
francs ($17,756,000, par) assigned for this purpose. 

(4) A Federal decree of October 21, 1921, authorized an exiry. 
ordinary credit of 66,000,000 francs ($12,738,000, par) for unem. 
ployment relief works on behalf of certain Government departmey |, 
railways, posts, telegraphs, war office, ministry of the interior, 9) 
ministry of finance 


(5) A Federal decree of October 21, 1921, authorized the grant of F othe 
a special lump sum allowance varying from 40 to 120 franes (87,7) F shox 
to $23.16, par), according to domestic liabilities, to persons who |iay. 
been unemployed for 90 days prior to November 30, 1921, to enable FP 
them to + necessary winter purchases. The *Confedersatioy ed 


contributed 50 per cent of the cost up to 2,500,000 frances ($482.50) 
par), the Cantons the remaining 50 per cent. 

(6) By a Federal decree of September 30, 1921, the Cantons wer 
authorized to make it compulsory for unemployed persons in receip' 
of assistance to attend technical or other educational courses: 1) 
substitute relief in kind for part of the relief in cash; and, when F 
justifiable, to increase from 60 to 120 days the period during wir’! 
relief may be paid in the course of one year. 

(7) A report from the American consulate in Berne, dated Januay & 

14, 1922, states that the Federal council has decided to apportion \ Week. 
the various Cantons a new allotment of 34,000,000 franes ($6,562.00) FO 48 
par) for the unemployed. . Jai 





2 At the end of October, 1921, the number of wholly unemployed had increased to 20,525 and that o 
partially unemployed to 13,802. > Week 
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further 

{ relief ; 

0.000 Be 1 ost Time Through Strikes and Other Causes in the Mining of Anthra- 


cite and Bituminous Coal. 





€Xtra- 

unem- 4 is , . 

lents— HE February 4, 1922, report on the production of coal, issued by 
7 the United States Geological Survey, contains statistics show- 


ry, and 


b ing the amount of lost time at coal mines due to strikes and 
rant of JE) other causes. In the following table, taken from the report, are 
» shown the percentages of lost time due to each specified cause: 


\Dd 42 
’ 
LO have 


é PER CENT OF LOSS OF OUTPUT AT BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES 












































enabl bs DUE TO SPECIFIED CAUSES IN JANUARY, 1921 AND 1922. 
eration B) ee ——— 
SN) Ba sf 
=f e Per cent of present full-time out put- 
is WV ere / Lost, because of— 
receipt i ra hee a GY WS i unkat ! Ate ere 
as ; Year and period. | 
ses; lo i Pro- | Trans- | 
vhere duced..| porta- | Labor | Mine | No , 
W h - i tion | short- |Strikes.| disa- | mar- ba —_ 
—6hWWhich condi- | age. bility. | ket. ae. ene 
i tiens. 
anuary | anot «7 oe 
: 1920-21. | 
Lion lO i Week ending— 
52.000 TE ee eee 67.0 5.0] 110.8) (2) 4.9 10, 9 1.4 33. 0 
= @ : 66. 0 2.7 15.9 (2) 4.6 19.4 L4 34.0 
§ 57.3 3.1 14,0 3} 4.8 29. 3 1.5 42.7 
a 53. 2 2.4 12.9 2) 3.2 37.1 12 46. 8 
nd that of i 1921-22. 
Week ending— 
EEE a ee 39.9 5 1.1 0.5 2. 6 55.1 3 60. 1 
SEE ee 47.0 7 1.0 3 2.6 47.7 -7 53.0 
P chaste Ridebeeed de cocased 46. 2 9 8 5 2.5 48.7 4 53.8 
: EE a ee 48. 8 6 8 -4 2.2 46.8 4 51.2 














1 Includes also per cent of output lost ou account of strikes. 
3 included in figure for labor shortage. 
§ Figures subject to revision. 


N THE 20-year period, 1900-1919, the operators reported a total 
loss of 124,747,199 man-days through strikes, but the loss attrib- 
utable to other causes was 1,053,576,000 man-days, or eight and a 

half times as great as the strike loss. To put it another way, in two 
decades American coal miners lost one and a sixth billion working 
days, of which 10.5 per cent was ascribable to strikes and 89.5 per 
cent to other causes, chief of which are no market, car shortage, 
and mine disability. 

These statistics of strikes are based upon annual reports furnished 
by the operators which give “Number of men on strike,’ and 
“ Average number of days on strike.” The man-days lost on account 
of other causes are calculated from the operators’ reports of number 
¢ days of mine operation, the full working year being taken as 308 

ays. 
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The statistics of strikes include time lost through “suspensions” 
during the period of the biennial wage negotiations, between tho 
termination of one agreement and the signing of another. That the 
greater part of the strike loss is associated with such “suspensivs” 
is seen from the fact that with few exceptions the years of |;; 
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strike losses are the “even” years when the wage negotiations 0 \\;. 
particularly 1902, 1906, 1910, 1912, and 1914. In the “odd” yoan 
strike losses have been by comparison small, except in 1919, in \\\ic 
— a general strike of union bituminous miners was ¢:|\\, 

tatistics of strikes in 1920 and 1921 are not yet available. |) 
enough information is at hand to show that in comparison \ j\\ 
earlier years the figure for 1920 will not be large, while that for |\\2) 
will be unusually small. 

The record year in point of man-days lost on account of st: \«s 
was 1910, yet the 19,250,524 man-days sacrificed to strikes in | i: 
year were only 30 per cent of the total days lost, for the causes «|\or 
than strikes were responsible for a loss of 44,693,242 man-days. ‘\\\p 
total loss from all causes in that year was slightly less than in ©: ji 
the year before or the year after. In reality, 1910 established a 10 
record for production. These data illustrate the well-known 





























. : » averag 
that American soft-coal mines are developed so far above the annus! Fn. o 
demand that full-time operation, year in and year out, is not BUy,jop 
possible. P about 
DAYS LOST AT AMERICAN ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS COAL MINES ON ACCOUNT? «=D of the 
OF STRIKES COMPARED WITH DAYS LOST FOR OTHER CAUSES, 1900 TO 1010. S The 
a ee --= — ES — ———— 5 year l 
. Man-days lost y of the 
il | Man-days lost on account of | Total man sg 4 
Year. es —- of | no market, car lost. » The ec 
shortage, etc. ¢ exceed 
1900 it 4, 878, 102 38, 122, 900 a ge 
1901 Bonen cece cee eeceees eT 43, 780, 311 44514113 Jee reports 
OPP ee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee | 1 1 57, 307, 44 2001 
nF eT RE IO, CRMC Ame 1, 341, 031 48 517. 728 49; 858, 751 recelve 
RE in ssc dtptiliec.} tice. onde dakbacchelebsss 3, 382, 830 59, 860, 350 63,243,189 fin the 
EG eS a ee eres © oe ee 796, 735 59, 267, 036 60, 065, 7 Th 
1908. Ries ade Sed ag) hala es ties csudlasee. 19, 201, 348 44, 595, 142 63, 796, 49 e 
See UMD sins dp Mailllly <a) do chn ach Seneone dabennes 52, 697, 684 39 5 
ae aE EE RE RRR 5, 449, 938 22 73 214 78, 181, 152 38,047 
ELUDES. Con eSunel- cscndacsdnadseceocooent 731, 650 64, 332, 335 65, 063, 985 642 56 
ee eo, Dud cece ngudcesenss Alii 19, 250, 524 44, 693, 242 63, 94:3, 766 h 
lites cicadas Hien taley canner poe 983, 737 63, 044, 708 64, 028, 445 whom 
i lib cknbe~s cds ia0cdncdbeee ines anes’ 12, 527, 305 47, 506, 725 60, 034, 030 only y 
ee ba, cc dhunsudwnietindoicencth 3, 049, 412 49, 376, 615 52, 426, 027 a 
RE EGRET SLE TE AIT E 11, 013, 667 66, 242, 288 77, 255, 955 higures 
Be adb. dobbs WIE A cT I. See dd. ddd ce se 2, 467, 431 69, 836, 505 72, 303, 936 ine 
ieee ils tical cane a Bin ben ahinsons 3, 344, 586 49, 214, 165 52, 558, 751 ncreas 
PERS Ge DRS Ames F352 ate be 2, 348, 399 40, 401, 898 42,750, 207 must it 
BEE 43 oS LA TASS o wG8b < 055 44 00045 dbs b) obo Kan esas 508, 526 38, 001, 284 38, 509, 810 
Nona All ape parma ia lira edi 15, 603, 567 61, 181, 749 76, 785, 316 the we 
EE TOCA CTE EE 124, 747, 199 1, 053, 576, 708 1, 178, 323, 07 numbe 
_ BBwage d 
1 No strikes of consequence occurred in the anthracite region in this year. of the 
contro” 
Strikes in Austria, 1920. These : 
) on the 
REPORT from the American mission to Austria states tlat J econom 
according to the Austrian Statistical Office, 302 strikes JP enumer 
occurred in Austria during the year 1920, not to mention 5 FP increas 
lockouts which were their immediate results. The number of F-— 
strikers was 124,068 and the number of working days lost totaled J). 0"% 
[570] 
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-97.830. The 6 lockouts affected 5,718 workers and involved a loss 


of 93,398 working days. 


The number of establishments affected by 


strikes or lockouts was 7,439 and 1,761, respectively. In addition 
‘here occurred 4 sympathetic strikes and 10 demonstrations. The 
' largest number of strikes and the greatest loss of working days took 
| place in the clothing and millinery industry, but strikes in the trans- 
_ portation industry involved the greatest number of strikers. Com- 
pared with 1919 the strike figures show an increase of almost 100 per 


cent. 
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. Wage Controversies, Strikes, and Lockouts Affecting Members of the 


German Social-Democratic Trade-Unions, 1920. 


‘rQTHE General Federation of German Social-Democratic Trade- 
F Unions (Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund) has recently 
published ' extensive statistics on wage controversies, strikes, 
and lockouts affecting members of the unions affiliated with it. The 


‘statistics cover the period 1911-1920. 


4 


= was 


‘labor (inclusive of salaried employees and officials 


It should be noted that the 
> average membership of the General Federation during the year 1920 


approximately 8,000,000. As the total ea of organized 


in Germany is 


‘about 13,000,000, the General Federation contains about two-thirds 
‘of the organized workers of that country. 
' The prediction made in 1920 by the General Federation “that the 
syear 1919 will forever hold a predominating position in the history 
‘of the economic struggles of the working class” has not come true. 
The economic struggles carried on by the German workers in 1920 


; 
B excec 


p extent. 


& 
& 
* 

3 


jin the statistics for 1919. 


The 38 federations makin 


838,54 


reports by the individual unions. 
received from 38 federations while only 32 federations are represented 


ded ty far those of the preceding year in number as well as in 
The increase in 1920 may be due in part to more complete 


In 1920 usable returns were 


returns for 1920 reported a total of 


7 wage controversies distributed over 54,808 localities and 
5642567 establishments and affecting 13,043,928 workers among 


| whom 2,612,799 were female workers. 


The statistics for 1919 show 


only 26,433 wage movements affecting 7,435,409 workers. The 
figures for 1920 exceed those for 1919 so considerably that their 
increase can not be ascribed solely to more complete returns, but 
must in a far greater measure be ascribed to stronger participation of 
the workers in struggles for better wage conditions. The large 
number of establishments affected by and of persons participating in 
wage disputes must in part be attributed to repeated enumerations 
of the same establishments and persons in so far as several wage 
controversies took place during the year in the same establishments. 
hese repeated enumerations do not make the statistics defective; 
on the contrary, they illustrate the frequency and intensity of the 
economic struggles of the workers. 
enumerations will govern statistics of this 
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Of the total number of 38,547 wage disputes that took place jp 
1920, 33,001, or 85.6 per cent, were amicably settled through nevotig. 
tions. The number of persons participating in such disputes wa 
12,103,847, or 92.8 per cent of the total number; 5,546 dispute 
resulted in strikes or lockouts affecting 940,081 workers, of \\)jc) 
813,477 were male and 126,604 were female workers. Altovet)y¢, 
there occurred 4,801 offensive strikes (i. e., strikes through which {}, 
workers attempted to better their wage conditions), 460 defensiy, 
strikes (i. e., strikes called to prevent wage reductions), and 2s; 
lockouts; 771,906 workers took part in offensive strikes and (().3)4 
took part in defensive strikes; the number of workers affecte< |), 
lockouts was 107,856. ; 

In the following table are shown for each year from 1911 to 169 
the total number of wage controversies in which members of {| 
German Social-Democratic Trade-Unions were involved, the {oj 
number of workers participating therein, the number and per cep; 
of disputes settled amicably and of those resulting in strikes ay 
lockouts, and the number and per cent of workers participating iy 
each type of wage conflict: 


WAGE CONTROVERSIES, STRIKES, AND LOCKOUTS AFFECTING MEMBERS OF TiHF 
GERMAN SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC TRADE-UNIONS, 1911 TO 1920. 








Wage controversies. 































































































Total Terminated amicably through Resulting in strike 
Year. : negotiation. lockouts. 
. | Workers . Workers Worke: 
Num- | oe Num- | Per rer Per | Num- | Per Per 
partiel- partiel- partici- | 
ber. | pating. ber. | cent. pating. cent.| ber. | cent pating. |° 
Se thssackeserd 9,670 | 1,011,669 | 6,756 | 66.9 | 66, 416 | 67.9 | 2,914 | 30.1 | 325,259 
BA ee cohsddddad 9, 961 1, 254, 358 7, 136 | 71.6 | 774, 769 | 61.8 | 2,825 | 28.4 | 479,589 38.2 
Ti ttscnsnnens 9,972 | 1,214,523) 7,372 | 73.9 965, 537 | 79:5} 2,600 | 26.1 | 248,98) 9). 
W114. dovivevccceve 4, 66 363, 040 3,457 } 74.0 266,359. | 73744 1,409 | 29.0) 96,681 9 2 
i hhssséonswes 3,749 | 818,467 | 3,683 | 98.2 816, 246 } 99.7 66, 1.8} 2,221 
Oe 6,991 | 1,464, 833 6,849 | 98.0 | 1,450,194 | 99.0 142; 2.0); 14,639 
Sy ee 10,529 | 2,798,975 | 10,336 | 98.2 | 2,732,341 | 97.6 193} 1.8) 66,634 2.4 
WDIB. .. 2... 2. ade lO, 859 2, 439,657 | 10,696 | 98.5 417,924 | 99.1 163 | 1.5) 21,733 9 
Wise Secssewete 26,433 | 7,435,409 | 22,769°| 86.1 | 6,671,249 | 80.7 | 3,664 | 13.9 | 764,460 10 
iG evuecescqnpae 38, 547 13, 043, 928 3,001 | 85.6 | 12,103,847 | 92.8 5,546 | 14.9 | 940, 08! 7 
, ae 
Wage controversies resu:ting in stoppage of work. 
Offensive strikes. Defensive strikes. Lockouts. 
es 7 om 
Work- 7 
Num-| Per | Workers: per | Num-| Per | ers par-) Per |Num-| Per | Workers py, 
ber. | cent. Partici- | cont.| ber t. | ticipat-| cent.} ber. | cent. PATC cent 
"| pating. . . cen . tne. cen . . "| pating. . a 
FTES RA 1,705 | 58.5 | 169,657 | 52.2] 1,002 | 34.4) 42,230! 13.0] 207] 7.1] 113,357 34 
BORD. j cwiwintnns ded 1,543 | 54.6 | 352,000 | 73,4 926 | 32.8} 45,400; 9.5] 356) 12.6) 82,099 17! 
W913... cevewwets 1,307 | 50.3 | 140,615 | 56.5 866 | 33.3, 36.979 | 14.9} 427 | 16.44~71,392 A 
or rewgen et! Spiel Sa| Slesl "al ar| | ga) a 
oe owes ccoaaces oO 45. 397 17.9 
TK dh snococecss “YL| 78.2| 13,236 / 90.4) 28/197!) 1,268/ 8&7 3] 21 135 
Ti a cetau odes 83.9} 61,474 | 92.3 27} 14.0) 3,430) 5.1 4) 21] 1,730, 26 
DE sx0sCasthgese 1 87.1] 14,684 | 67.6 8h * Tae YE. YE eee eee eee : 
Bd 6d dn cSddine odd 3, 92. 2 | 636,665 | 83.3 226 | 6.24 59,787} 7.8 60 | 1.6) 68,005 5) 
PEGs vcntdeiesas 4,801 | 86.6 | 771,906 | 821) 460) 83 | 60,319) 6.4] 285) 5.1) 107,550 11! 
[872] 
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The proportion of wage disputes settled amicably and of those 
resulting in labor conflicts remained nearly the same in 1920 as in 
1919. Phe percentage of conflicts that terminated amicably through 
negotiations has slightly decreased, while that of participants in such 
movements has increased. “During the war labor conflicts were few, 
but since 1918 the number of these resulting in strikes or lockouts, as 
well as the number of workers involved, has risen considerably above 
the prewar figures. » The increase in 1920 in the number of strikes and 
lockouts, especially of the latter, indicates a tendency toward in- 
creased resistance on the part of the employers against the continuous 
demands of the workers for wage increases. The preceding table 
shows, however, that the per cent of wage controversies settled 
amicably is much higher now than in prewar years. 

Data as to the nature of negotiations in the wage controversies are 
available for 32,671 disputes which were settled without cessation of 
work and for 4,675 strikes and lockouts. The majority of the nego- 
tiations, namely, 28,109, were carried on between employers and 
trade-union representatives; in 2,018 instances the Psi stint nego- 
tiated directly with their workers; while 7,219 disputes were settled 
through conciliation procedure before the conciliation board, arbitra- 
tion boards, civil authorities, or third parties. 

The wage disputes of 1920 had the Sdllowing results: Thirty-three 


thousand four hundred and sixty-four disputes, or 86.8 per cent (87.7 
per cent in 1919), involving 10,090,802 workers, or 77.4 per cent 
(75.2 per cent in 1919), resulted favorably for the workers; 4,052 


conflicts, or 10.5 per cent (16.7 per cent in 1919), having 2,631,524 
participants, or 20.2 per cent (22.6 per cent in 1919), were partly 
successful, and 470 controversies with 256,833 participants were 
failures from the viewpoint of the workers. The result of 515 dis- 
putes is not known and 46 were not yet terminated at the close of the 
year. 

The wage conflicts of 1920 involved a total expenditure by the 
central trade-union federations participating in them of 98,032,996 
marks ($23,331,853, par), of which amount 90,393,480 marks 
($21,513,648, par) was expended for strikes and lockouts. On the 
strike lists of the unions 839,676 persons were registered. Of this 
number 345,105 men and 20,822 women were married; these had 
543,666 dependents under 14 years of age. The loss of time and 
earnings could be determined in the case of 780,200 striking and locked 
out workers. The time lost totaled 12,716,093 working-days and the 
loss of i amounted to 270,061,928 marks ($64,274,739, par). 

The table following gives some indication of the benefits dodived 
by members of the German Free Trade-Unions from wage disputes 
during the years 1911-1920. 
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BENEFITS DERIVED BY MEMBERS OF GERMAN FREE TRADE-UNIONS FROM \ \. 
CONTROVERSIES, 1911 TO 1920. 


{1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 
































Shorter hours of labor. Wage increases. 
N 
Number Jo) yy 
Year. Nam. a of hours cecteined ia Total Increase ic 
ber of ot he . cepa or +odl increase a S| 
workers,| Cfhours | worker | Workers. per week. worker 
per week. per week. | Per week. 
| 
Marks. Marks. 
MR ioc nnn wikda dc sud 293,316 | 760,504 2 592,066 | 1,058,504 1.79 | 61s 
eA cick dns 5 0h¥4 coal 378,185 | 830,151 2 530, 021 946, 961 1.79 |  38x'56 
1913. csresccccceccsesttte 1.324794 | 695,194 2 915,972 |. 2,021, 552 2.23 | 434) s19 
Sl hated inantinnnted 50,827 | 139, 186 2 195, 298 360, 818 1, 87 | % 
eae abe sees 8, 097 33, 129 4 647,978 | 1,448, 704 2. 24 | 
skis. asin enh 5 505i% 7,017 22, 275 34 | 1,206,891 | 5,173,684 4.29] 3 
Staite ans ea <xnnctan 318, 245 | 1,182, 680 33 | 2,274,925] 14,798, 196 6.50 | 1,1 
SUM 208,555. ch cwelt 524, 485 | 2,473, 742 43 | 2,064,924 | 18, 206, 226 8.82} “912/111 
RR RRS melee apie 797,825 | 6,129, 465 73 | 6,470,960 | 144,337, 487 22.31 | 4, 761/819 
 * “GER SEE SE SSS ee 131,787 | | 765,307 5$ | 11,357,313 | 608, 159, 858 53.55 | 4, 100/995 








According to the preceding table the total amount of increase iy 
wages obtained by members of the Free Trade-Unions as the result 
of the wage controversies of 1920 was more than four times as great 
as that obtained in 1919. This may be due in part to the greater 
extent of the wage movement and to the steady depreciation of 
German money, but the increase is so large as to force the conclusion 
that the disputes resulted more successfully than in the preceding 
year. This conclusion is strengthened if one considers the averaze 
wage increase obtained per worker per week, which in 1919 was oily 
22.31 marks ($5.31, par) as against 53.55 marks ($12.74, par) in 1°20. 
It should, moreover, be noted that many workers took part in two, 
three, or more wage disputes during 1920 and that the actual average 
wage increase per worker per week obtained during 1920 must there- 
fore be considerably in excess of the amount computed in the preced- 
ing table. The gains as to shorter hours of labor were much smaller 
in 1920 than in 1919 because a heavy general reduction of the hours 
of labor had already taken place in the latter year. 





Strikes in the Netherlands in 1920. 


HE Bureau of Statistics of Holland has recently published a 
T summary of the strikes occurring in that country during 1!)20, 
according to a consular report received by this , esa The 
number of strikes and the amount of lost working time resulting from 
them have increased steadily in the 20 years covered by the report. 
The number of workdays lost in 1920 shows an increase of 71 pir 
cent over the preceding year, being 1,720,000 in 1920, as compared 
with 1,006,000 in 1919. The transport workers’ strike in the spring 
of 1920, which held up international traffic for weeks, was larg«!y 
responsible, the report states, for the great increase im lost tine. 
e table following shows the average number of strikes, number 
of strikers, and lost workdays per year for five-year periods from 190! 
to 1920 and the total figures or 1919 and 1920. 
[574] 
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\VERAGE NUMBER OF STRIKES, NUMBER OF PERSONS INVOLVED, AND DAYS LOST 
iN HOLLAND IN FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 1901 TO 1920 AND THE TOTALS FOR 1919 AND 1920. 





Num- — | Num- | Num- 
Period. ber of | areens Days lost. || Period. ber of | ber of 


strikes. strikes. | persons 
involved 


Days lost. 


jinvolved 
| 


1901-1905... --+++---+-- 1121 | 111,900 | (?) 1 1916-1920......... _ 1413 | 136, 300 1785, 000 
190% -1910 1137 | 17,800 | 1 195,000 622 | 55,900! 1,006,000 
1911-2015. .iccoscccssee 1276 |} 18,200 | 1 354,000 1 456 | 47,000 1, 720, 000 











| 


1 Average per year. 3 Not reported 


The industries having the largest number of strikes were as follows: 
Building trades, 97; traffic, 59; preparation of articles of consump- 
tion, 47; wood, cork, and straw, 40; earthernware, glass, lime, and 


’ brick, 38; machinery, 24; metal workers and field labor, 20 each, and 


clothing factories and cleaning establishments, 18. 

In 1919 there were 27 lockouts, involving 5,800 workmen and causing 
99100 lost days, and in 1920 there were 25 with 19,400 workmen 
locked out and 615,000 days lost. 

The report states that in an increasing number of cases the disputes 
were contested by organizations both of the employers and the em- 


ployees. 
———- aie ood 


Settlement of the Metal Workers’ Strike in the Netherlands. 


dated January 9, 1922, announces the final settlement in 

December of the strike in the metal-working industries of the 
Netherlands which had lasted several months. About 90,000 men 
are employed in the metal industries, exclusive of iron smelting and 
steel manufacturing, of whom 20,000 were out on strike. A central 
organization of employers known as the ‘‘metaalbond” employed 
about half the workers in these trades and it was through this organiza- 
tion and the organizations of the men that the agreement was finally 
reached. Workin these various industries had been carried on since 
May, 1919, under a collective agreement which expired in June, 1920, 


A REPORT from the American consul general at Rotterdam, 


but it was not until the summer of 1921 that the employers announced 


a5 per cent cut m wages to be effective October 31, 1921, and a 
further 5 per cent reduction on February 1, 1922, which led to the 
strike. 

The condition of these industries was such that many plants 
were Operating at a loss and assistance from the Government was 
being sought by the employers in order to keep the metal industries 
going until improved business conditions should enable them to 
successfully compete with the metal-working industry in Germany 
and other competing countries. 

The agreement finally concluded called for as speedy resumption 
of work as possible, and immediate reduction of adults’ wages of 
) per cent, followed by a 10 per cent reduction on February 1, and for 
young workers a first reduction of 74 per cent and later of 15 per cent. 
lt was also agreed that no further alterations in the scale of wages 
should be made except after consultation with the labor organizations. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 









Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in January, |9?) 


By Hues L. Kerwry, Director of Conciliation. 


HE Secre ae Labor, through the Division of Conciliation 
exercised ood offices in connection with 27 labor dis. 
putes y am anuary, 1922. These disputes affected a (ota) 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPART\EN? 


























| | 
Name of comm orindustry, Wature of Craft , 
a focation. controversy. | concerned. Cause of dispute | i 
W.D.Conkey, Hammond, Ind.| Lockout... ........ SE AG ia, . Pend’ 
aoster so Association, | Controversy....... | Salesmen.......... ON Sos ae | Adius 
ortland, ‘ F be. 
Meves Cafeteria, Seattle, Wash.| Strike............. SEN, ¢ does Caste nad eh | __.do 
Rippe’s Cafés, Seattle, Wash...|..... is dvesnsonsbiveded We. ons Seauase Wages; recognition of union, Pendi 
Master bakers, Portland, Oreg.| Controversy......- Bakery workers... Wagecut........... Adjus 
Me & Power Ce, |..<0- ee ie a Employees... ......j\s00. a Pendi 
Real Estate board, Chicago, Til.| Threatened strike... Flat janitors. .......... OAs :.... Adjus 
Baltimore Cloak & Suit Manu- | Controversy... .... Employees........ New agreement...__.. Pendi 
facturing Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
=~ stn Ba Co., Phila- | Strike............. Leather ........... Wages and hours..... Adjus 
eens Manufacturing Co. |..... 4 Aa | Garment.......... 20 per cent wage cut...... Pendi 
d American Mining Tool 
Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Worsted mill, Pascoag, ke ee Os tacu scenes . . eS Protest 2-loom....... Adjus 
Knight Mills, Mauchaug, Mass..|..... 1 RPA SS: TED do.............| 15 per cent wage cut.. ; ...do.. 
Painters’ Association, | Lockout........... Painters...........| Reduction in wages 0/20 cen's Pendi 
Soe. D. Cc. per hour. 
Furriers, elphia, Pa...... Strike. ............| Fur workers...... ee See Adjus 
Furriers, New a - eat ths omnvichia bulbeded Seren apeee ey SS eee . ...d0.. 
ite ananislins dol RENE So EEE Pe a SO Pendi 
Berkowitz Bros., lowark, N OY yeee do.........:...] Fur workers. .....| Wages; open shop..... - 
a 
as A] Snyder Plant, Little |..... do.............| Metal polishers...| Discrimination......_. Pendi 
Auto Body Co., Rahway, N. J../..... Binnics <4 do dah OT AM....-.- «2 Wage cut........ Fin Adjus 
os and on Shops, Los |..... BBtnicindivenid Garment.......... See SO. ws. :-... io 
otf Ag Raymond, |..... isda pdesicctey CoUeey Weeeeei lil. lo. li e.......... Pendi 
Brookside Mill, Knoxville, |..... _ ee Employees. ....... Open shop........... ...40.. 
dist makers, New pandinesectisenes .. . in ctTbitdenandhwkaweneces+>+-->- do 
ew York rork City. Threatened strike .| Garment..........|............---.-----.--- do.. 
ea REE. SE Te Ee ae do 
cue worker Mile, 
Film theatres, , Memphis, Tenn. | Strike............. Musicians......... Wages; new a ent.... rr -u 
onnee Tes tin workers, |..... | REA Peieacvcspedsct Wages; open shop... ... ...do.. 
4 , Tenn. | 
é PAD cea hincdiddthscccd Mabe. pgvsdangplevey SD agudbgberalegeas asphel Peesiecdseteesss..-.:...-..-| a on 
\ | a 
5 
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of 21,995 employees. The statement following shows the name and 
location of the establishments or industries in which disputes occurred, 
the nature of the disputes (whether strike, lockout, or controversy 
not having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of set- 
tlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of work- 
men directly or indirectly affected. 

On February 1, 1922, there were 52 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 21 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 73. 


OF LABOR THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, JANUARY, 1922. 

















- ——————————— ee ~ —-— --—- = -- | 
Pra Workmen 
Date of affected. 
Present : 
mete Terms of settlement. 
a nates Di- Indi- 
Beginning. Ending. | rectly. | rectly. 
| 
UEEIEE Oi goin sdasecencasscccsces Pebiadl esos ae ostde aa eden aps sobes sous eee! NA ery 
Adiusted....| Reduction of 4,4; per cent............. Ninn e fadahaeeans Jan 3, 1922 | a ee 
_4o.......| Company agreed to pay union scale... Oct. 11,1921 | Dec. 24, 1921 oe 
I Pe cc tS. Ss loc tdcccct scccccedccicecdececs AN PET RSP SRE Sa 60 20 
Adjusted....| 5 cent reduction accepted un- ............... Feb. 11, 1922 | 320 90 
er protest. ; 
I Sey a El ee ee oe em Se a, FSS e . ) ae 
I a es Jan. 10,1922 | co 8 (a 
RE SE Eh hs ST al iss ob bk Ki AELLD dedeld suikhd Cbd <ihs dale ccutlees icdeced 
Adjusted....| Reduction of 10 per cent; 1 hour per |............... Jan. 13,1922 4 eee ae 
week increase. 
i es ee Ceres oy er 
| 
Adjusted....| Reduction of 15 per cent. .......... 22)... 2.0. c cece elec eee e eee eee SECS + eee ee 
ee 60,..«,<- cb aes encase oc wes eresene leeense 9a bbs dheples<papaazepesce © odepebochih<ccspeses 
Pending. ...| Old raterenewed..................... yt I ES ee Rut one utuince cies cei 
Adjusted....| 15 per cent cut; hours same as be- |...............|.-..-... | 40 
fore strike. 
EE TS TY Se ee ce a 10, 000 
ek. we cccssabsasenes be TA Td 5 Ay sap Ah 2, 500 i 
Unatie to; MS percent out................2.....-|..- 222 éudtae <a Jan. 26,1922 OO Ris «take 
adjust. 
EO be acs cc ants bicedesilosinchd sc. shvtlee te da boc nbhed. abl 77 250 
Adjusted....| Reduction of 10 per cent: hours in- pL PL) MTS | | Jan. 21,1922 ob ey 
creased. } } 
..do.........| Aecept terms of company (open |............... | Feb. 15,1922 500 
shop). 
SE EE eS a ae a ee eee 
MeN, SD ik 6s soe cull ddch bb shad écdh be ddlide duidieciciec dle ass alek 57 | 1,800 
Cee AL SCE Oe te lel bbb Boe leds liedcc ce Mb ibed bode cds od 400 | pevdbecd 
li hl TT IE TE A TT a he 
de ce aiaidhos ce ch vase hoabindqncesesccnsheteddpetedigesess dec séboccye 
. 
Adjusted....| Former wage renewed... ............. | dipbeqeckposiia | Jan. 28,1922 37 ieee 
...@0,........| Future arbitration; 874 cents per |............... | Jan. 27,1922 | ween 
hour accepted. | | | 
MAAR claicksd 4d pispoinee sbdanesersessnee- Jessecctseneeeen|eeceeeecereneee| 19,885) 2,160 
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Courses in Cooperation Given by Universities in the United Siates 


N ORDER to ascertain to what extent the cooperative move:ient 
is being recognized as a subject for study, the Bureau of [.:)or 


Statistics addressed an inquiry as to whether a course on {his W' 
subject is offered to students to 33 colleges and universities whos. FE .. 
standing and geographical location made the inclusion of such a sub. FD Un 
ject in their curriculum seem probable. Replies were received from —“°P™ 
30 of these, in 25 of which cooperation receives attention either ss g Blood | 
separate course or in connection with courses on such subjecis as Fe 
economics, labor problems, marketing problems and methods, {arm FO Ast 
management and organization, etc. gents 

These replies show that in 181 of the 25 universities cooperation is J, , 
not accorded the value of the full course but is studied only as part QD yetail : 
of another subject. In some cases, however, as in Cornell University, Fp), 
New York University, Ohio State University, and the University of Shou 
Pennsylvania, a considerable proportion of this other course is devote! FP. me: 
to cooperation—usually cooperative marketing. In only seven uni- Fonsi: 
versities ? is a separate course in either consumers’ or farmers’ coopera- ad 
tion offered. e University of California gives a separate course in east : 
cooperative marketing and food distribution; so does also the (ii- J. nip 
versity of Kentucky, where, however, the course touches upon ¢vn- i Th 
sumers’ cooperation as well. Work in agricultural cooperation is Fi. one 
given at the University of Illinois and in cooperative organization in J yoo 
agriculture in the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic J... <, 
Arts. At the University of Missouri.a general course is given dea!ing Fade 
with both the consumers’ and the agricultural phases of cooperation. Foy, 
The subject receives the greatest amount of attention in Columbia J... 
University and the University of Minnesota. Columbia University - , 
offers a winter course in agricultural cooperation and a spring course de r. 
in consumers’ cooperation; passing attention is given to the sul)jec! Harel 
of cooperation in another course called Economics of food marketing. F.., 
The University of Minnesota offers short courses in cooperative ac- Bork 
counting and two courses on cooperation—one of 12 weeks’ and tle Bj), » 
other 24 weeks’ duration—the first of which while presented primarily JP).,;; bs 
from the agricultural point of view also deals with consumers’ organ! Bi y.4,. 
zations; cooperation is also studied in connection with other subjects B,., 
given by the Department of Agriculture and the School of Business. Bj, ):¢, 

For the most part the subject of cooperation seems to be of com- Fi)... 
paratively recent introduction into university curriculums. Opinions Fj,,.;. 


are divided on the subject of interest shown by the students. At the The 
College of the City of New York there is reported to be “little more J ,, },, 





— nomic 

1 Stanford, Yale, Northwestern, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Harvard, Nebraska, Princeton, Cornell, \°v We 

) ag " _— Dakota, Oberlin, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Washington, and the College ©! (he ales, | 
Cit ew Yor 1a 

2 California, Illinois, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Columbia, and the lowa State College of Agricul- this q 

ture and M Arts. In ma 
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than academic interest.’’ Cornell University, in the same State, 
however, finds a great amount of interest in the subject. At the 
‘University of Kentucky the students are manifesting a “very keen” 
interest. At the University of California the students found the 
Feourse in cooperative marketing so attractive that it was made a 
Yull-vyear instead of a one-semester course. 
» Below is shown in detail, for each university reporting just what 
‘i; being done in instruction along cooperative lines in the various 
BStates. 
i California. 
* 
W\Y/ORK in cooperation is offered by both the University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford University. 
| University of California.—The University of California offers in its 
department of agriculture a course in Cooperative marketing and 
Mood distribution. According to the university catalogue the course 
Pincludes— 
© Astudy of rural and urban institutions and agencies for the distribution of products 
Sirom and to the farm, including cooperative marketing and buying associations, farm 
)bureau exchanges, country markets, auction markets, municipal markets and abat- 
Stoirs, produce and grain exchanges, grain and cold-storage warghouses, wholesale and 
retail stores. 
| The purpose is to show the problems of sale and purchase by farmers 
B hrough such agencies and the relative costs to producers and con- 
‘sumers of the different methods of marketing and purchase; and to 
"consider reforms for regulating or directing the movement of farm 
"products between producers and consumers, for eliminating the 
"wastes of duplication in delivery, buildings and equipment, and for 
‘controlling the margins between producers and consumers. 
' The course has been given since 1916. Until this year it has been 
"2 one-semester (16 weeks) course, with classes meeting three times 
saweek. The university found, however, that the interest manifested 
was so great as to make a whole-year course desirable, and accordingly 
“made such a change this year. 
) Stanford University.—In Stanford University the subject of co- 
Soperative marketing, and also to some extent that of consumers’ 
scooperation, is discussed in the course in Marketing, offered in the 
idepartment of economics. In this course the lectures are given 
‘largely from the standpoint of functions involved. The method 
"pursued is to discuss the significance of assembling, grading, trans- 
jporting, storing, financing, etc., and to apply to selected products 
the principles involved. In the consideration of cooperative mar- 
keting, special emphasis is given to the California type. Each 
student is required to select a specified commodity to which he must 
give special attention. Many of the students being residents of 
California, they are naturally most interested in citrus fruits and 
other commodities which are organized locally on a cooperative 
tbasis. 

The registration for this class has been so large that the course is 
to be repeated this year in successive quarters. The course in Kco- 
nomi¢ resources is a prerequisite, and enrollment is limited to gradu- 
sites, seniors, and juniors. There are 55 students taking the course 
this quarter. Cooperative marketing has been a part of the course 
in marketing since 1912. 
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Connecticut. 


A! YALE University, while no separate course in cooperation js 
included in the curriculum, the subject receives attention in {hp 
general courses in economics both in the college and in the scientis, 


school. 
Hlinois. 


Two universities in [linois—University of Illinois and Northwes)- 
ern peg RS ager y attention to cooperation. 
University of Illinois.—According to the reply received from {iy 


University of Illinois, the university “does some work in agricultur,| si 
cooperation.”” The subject is also given “considerable attention” T 
in the courses in Labor and Labor legislation. cours 
Northwestern Unwersity.—N orthwestern University gives no cours: but ¢ 
in cooperation. In the elementary course and in one of the advanced The. 
courses in marketing given by the School of Commerce, both ev)- in M 
sumers’ cooperation and cooperative marketing are discussed. I'})p mark 
total time given to these subjects, however, amounts altogether {, and 1 
only about five class hours. for si 
. erati 
lowa. erati’ 
[% IOWA the subject of cooperation receives some attention in the an 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and in the tered 
University of Iowa. onush 
Towa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts.—A course in Mark 
Cooperative organization in agriculture was introduced into the Awi- stude 
cultural Experiment Station of the lowa State College of Agriculture Th 
and Mechanic Arts in the fall.of 1919. This course deals with ihe the c 
general theory of cooperative organization, its legal aspects, financing, it 4 
and business practices, and considerable study is made of the various Pune Pe 
existing cooperative organizations. ‘The course occupies three hours devel 
per week during a 12-month term and is supplemented by seminar Th 
and research courses for advanced students. The course, it is the e 
stated, was given little attention by the student body at first. Ther Greul 
was an enrollment of 25 last fall, when it was given for the third time. live-@ 


and it is expected that the attendance will be doubled with the next letin | 
year or two. 

As a part of the research work of the experiment station compre- 
hensive surveys of the cooperative live-stock shipping associations 
and of the farmers’ elevators have been conducted, and some investi- 0 
gation of cooperative stores has been made. A study of cooperative N 
creameries is planned to be begun within the next lowe months. A 
bulletin on live-stock sipping associations has been published, and 

ods for cooperative shippers, the farmers 

elevator movement, and the business practice and results of the 
farmers’ elevators are nearly ready for publication. H+! 

University of lowa.—The reply received from the University 0! Mark, 
Iowa states that in that institution no course is given devoted entirely ee 
to cooperation, the inference being that the subject receives incident: § dmi 


attention in connection with other courses. tion i 


proble 
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Kansas. 









M 1s 
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THe University of Kansas does not offer a course covering coopera- 

tion alone. In the course in Marketing some attention is paid 
to cooperation, about a week or two being spent in the study of essen- 
tials of cooperation, and occasional periods throughout the course 
being given to a study of cooperation as it arises in connection with 
marketing problems, 






Kentucky. 





HE University of Kentucky, in its College of Agriculture, is giving 
a course in Cooperative marketing. As the title shows, the 
course relates mainly to the cooperative marketing of farm products, 
but consumers’ cooperation is taken up also, though only incidentally. 
The course is given as a further development of the general course 
in Marketing. Special attention is paid to farmers’ cooperative 
marketing organizations—their history, accomplishments and types 
and methods of organization—the drafting of by-laws, the essentials 
for success, methods of incorporating cooperative associations, coop- 
erative laws, and other matters of service in connection with coop- 
erative organization work. Representative cooperative marketing 
organizations are considered with the view of studying their plan of 
organization and operation, their effectiveness, the problems encoun- 
tered, and the results obtained. This is an elective, one-semester 
course, Classes meeting twice a week. As General economics and 
Marketing are prerequisites, registration is open to upper-class 
students only. 

The reply received from the university states that interest in 
the course is “‘very keen,” and a large registration is expected for 
it. The subject has been given for several years, although previous 
to last year less emphasis was placed on cooperative marketing 
developments. 

The interest taken in the subject is evidenced by the fact that 
the extension division of the College of Agriculture has issued a 
circular (No. 104) on the organization and management of cooperative 
live-stock shipping associations, and has in preparation ative bul- 
letin relative to cooperative marketing. 
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Maine. 


N° SPECIAL course in cooperation is offered in the University of 
Maine, but the subject receives attention in other courses. 
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Massachusetts. 






ARVARD University states that it offers no course in cooperation. 

The only study the subject receives is incidental to a course in 
Marketing problems offered by the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. In this course “the subject of consumers’ coopera- 
tion is considered in a few problems during the year.”’ Marketing 
problems is a required course taken by about 300 students each year. 
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Minnesota. 


A$ WOULD be expected, considering the important position }|, 
by the State of Minnesota in the cooperative movement, the s:;})- 
ject of cooperation is part of the course of study offered at the Sts {o 
ps: Mee 

Several courses are given by the university Department of Agrici|- 
ture. One is a special short course of 12 weeks called “ Principles 
of cooperation,” in which is presented the theory of cooperation, its 
development, and its present practice. A study is made of “{)\¢ 
cooperative mode of economic functioning, as compared with the coin- 
petitive and Perens, as to motivation, organization, business 
practices, and public control.’’ Application is made to agricultira| 
marketing, finance, production, and consumption. Although 
sented from the viewpoint of farm populations,” the course also takes 
uP the question of consumers’ cooperation because of the relation of 
the cooperative store and of cooperative buying to agriculture. he 
course being short, few details of business practices are given. Those 
are, however, given in a 2-quarter course of 24 weeks, called ‘ Market- 
ing organization and management,” in which an analysis of the pro})- 
lems of organization and business practice of all types of marketing 
enterprises, especially cooperative ones, is given. In two other 
courses—a general course in principles of marketing and a more 
advanced course in marketing of farm products—cooperative market- 
ing is studied. 

n the courses on the British and American labor movements give 
by the School of Business some time is devoted to consumers’ co- 
operation from the workman’s point of view. 

In addition, short courses in cooperative accounting are given exch 
year to about 150 students. 

A great deal of the research work of the Department of Agriculture 
has ot along cooperative lines. A number of both general and 
statistical bulletins, dealing with such subjects as cooperative eleya- 
tors, live-stock shipping associations, creameries and cheese factories, 

otato-marketing associations, and cooperative stores have already 
coe issued. ‘Two new studies are nearly ready for publication. 


~ pre- 


Missouri. 


FOR the first time the University of Missouri is offering, this year, 
in the College of Agriculture, a separate course in cooperation. 
The course is called “‘ History and principles of cooperation.”” Study 
is made of the various systems of daitg usiness and their relation to 
cooperation, the phases, the fundamental principles, and the limita- 
tions of cooperation. Specific associations are studied, all of these, 
however, being selected from the field of cooperative marketing. 

A number of studies of cooperation have been made by the collece, 
and while none has been published, several are nearly ready for pul)li- 
cation. A book on “The Economics and Practice of Cooperation ”’ 's 
in preparation by the university. 
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New Je rsey. 





T Princeton University no separate course in cooperation is 
A offered and the subject is treated only briefly in the general 
courses in economics. The Princeton University Press has printed a 
book, by a former student, entitled “‘Cooperation in the Citrus Fruit 
Industry of California.” 

', Nebraska. 















[ THE marketing courses given in the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Nebraska attention is given to cooperation, espe- 
cially cooperative marketing. 

The extension service of the College of Agriculture has recentl 
issued a bulletin (No. 64) on cooperative elevators and their organi- 


zation. 
New York. 







EW York State has several institutions of higher learning in which 
the subject of cooperation receives attention. 

College of the City of New York.—No separate course on coopera- 
tion is offered by the College of the City of New York. In the many 
courses In, economics and marketing the subject receives incidental 
attention. The college reports that due to its location its students 
do not manifest the same interest in cooperative selling that is found 
in rural districts, and that it finds “little more than an academic 

interest”? in consumers’ cooperation. 

| Cornell University.—Cooperative marketing, though not itself a 
subject in the curriculum in Cornell University, is dealt with in seven 
courses in agricultural economics. The course in marketing covers 
the whole marketing field, emphasizing the selling of agricultural 
products and devoting considerable time to the cooperative market- 
mg of these. The course in organized exchanges and speculation 
includes the cooperative marketing of grain. Another course deals 
with price determination with special reference to farmers’ coopera- 
tive associations. A specialized study of seven or eight large coopera- 
tive marketing organizations in New York State is made during the 
course on Marketing of New York State farm products. Tliree other 
courses in the history of agriculture deal incidentally with the his- 
torical and foreign aspects of cooperative marketing. 

Very little attention is paid to consumers’ cooperation. 

The university finds a “very great amount of interest taken in all 
our work dealing with cooperation.” The courses have been given 
since 1903, and attract about 350 students a year. 

Columbia University.—During the semester beginning February 8, 
1922, Columbia University is offering in its School of Business a course 
in Consumers’ cooperation. The course is given both as part of the 
university extension work and in the regular curriculum, and classes 
meet twice a week for four months and a half. 

The subject matter is divided into three parts: (1) History and 
development of consumers’ cooperation in foreign countries, (2) 
fundamental economic principles underlying consumers’ cooperative 
associations, and (3) cooperation in the United States, its develop- 
ment and present status. 

Classes meet twice a week. 
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During the winter session a 2-hour-a-week course was given 01) yj. 
cultural cooperation. This course was an analysis of the econ vp), 











mar 
devo 


functions and services performed by farmers’ cooperative organization. ‘vel 
e “pe. ° ’ give 
together with the problems of organizing and financing farmers’ ¢o. subje 
operative companies. Consideration was given to the development, ~ The 
extent, and present status in this country and abroad. been 4 


Farmers’ cooperative associations also recetve passing atteition 
in another course given by the School of Business in Econdmirs of 


food marketing. 

New York Dinsebotten Be full course in cooperation is given xt iE 
New York University. In the general course in Markets and marko+- T t 
ing methods chee by the School of Commerce, Accounts, and J over, t 
Finance, a considerable amount of time and attention is devoted ty JB given 
cooperative marketing methods. Consumers’ cooperation is studied FP ctuden 


only incidentally. e university states that “it may be that we 
shall later wish to introduce a course entirely on the subject of co- 
—. marketing, but at the present time it does not seem acvis- 
able. 

Syracuse University.—Syracuse University, while offering no sep:- 
rate course in cooperation, gives a number of courses in marketing iy 
which considerable attention is paid to cooperative marketing. ‘I'he 
university states, however, that it is interested not so much in the 
marketing of farm products as in the marketing of manufactured an 
and other products. 


North Dakota. 


‘THE University of North Dakota deals with the subject of co- 
operation only in connection with the courses offered in Econom- 
ics, Labor problems, Marketing, etc. 


Ohio. 


‘O universities in Ohio report that some attention is given tu the 
subject of cooperation. 

Oberlin University.—At Oberlin University the subject of coopers- 
tion is considered only in connection with two other coures— 
Marketing, and Labor problems—in each of which it is “simply one 
of many topics and receives only brief consideration.” 

Ohio State University.—In the College of Commerce and Journal- 
ism of Ohio State University a course on Marketing is given in whici 
cooperation is studied from both the consumers’ and the producers 
points of view. The history, theory, and practical workings of co- 
operative enterprises are studied and discussed, the amount of time 
so spent occupying about one month. 


Pennsylvania. 


‘THE University of Pennsylvania, while not offering a specific 

course in cooperation, deals with the subject quite extensively 11 
a course in Marketing of farm ucts given by Wharton Schoo! 
of Finance and Commerce. subject of cooperation is taken up 
in several ways: It is covered specifically in connection with the 
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COOPERATION, 


marketing of a series of farm products, and four class sessions are 
devoted to a discussion of it as a separate topic, the students being 
given outlines and being assigned certain required reading on the 
subject. 

The course has been given for the past dozen years or more and has 
been attended each year by from 100 to 140 students. 


Washington. 


TH subject of cooperation is not given as a distinct course in 

the University of Washington. Cooperative marketing is, how- 
ever, treated in the course in Economics of markets which has been 
om o four or five years and last year drew an attendance of 113 
students. 

















dence. 
aliens admitted and departed is also indicated by races or peoples. 


IMMIGRATION. 





By W. W. Hussanp, Commissioner General of Immigration. 


Statistics of Immigration for Six Months Ending December 31, |9?). 


admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed 
from the United States during each month from July to {)e- 
cember, 1921. 


Bor following tables show the total number of immigrant alicys 


The tabulations are presented according to countries 


of last permanent or future permanent residence, races or peoples, 
occupations, and States of future permanent or last permanent resi- 


The increase or decrease in population due to the number of 


ENDING DEC, 31, 1921, BY SEX. 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTE)), 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DURING 
DECEMBER, AND THE SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1921, BY COUNTRIES. 
































Country. 
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eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


CeCe eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee 


ee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee) 


Portugal, including Cape Verde 


eee eee eee 


a 


Republic of. .. 


and Azores Islands........ 


Inward. Outward. 

| . 
Immi- | Nonim- | United : Noremi-, United 
grant et States . “ Total ., grant States 
aliens aliens | citizens barred ' departed aliens | citizens 
admitted.jadmitted.| arrived. : ‘| departed. departed 
93,260 | 40,752] 73,492 4,391 | 211,895 | 100,663 | 59,426; 92,012 
106,861 | 24, 59, 619 2, 287 | 193,302 | 37,215] 27,323 | 70,72 
200,121 | 65, 133, 111 6,678 | 405,197 | 137,878 | 86,749 | 162,735 

















Immigrant. Emigrant 
July 1 to | Jul 
Decem- Decem- | 
ber, 1921.| P06; 34 | ber, 1921.) 1 
382 2, 754 38 | 
997 5, 535 320 
84 1,306 131 
30 267 65 
1,826 | 10,728 443 | 
137 1, 594 99 
173 1, 595 57 |. 
311 3, 155 137 | 
1, 916 9, 752 346 | 
89 3, 329 665 | 
4, 871 36, 829 7,092 | 
88 1, 195 47 
166 2, 465 154 
1,355 26, 225 1, 560 
32 1, 699 391 
1, 225 5, 758 203 
1, 306 7, 004 246 
129 5,913 1, 244 
24 480 1, 458 
248 3, 699 257 
202 2,042 103 
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TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING THE SIX MoN Tus 
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Europe— 


W: 
Other 


Tota 


Asia: 
China. 
Japan. 
India. 
Turkey 
Other ¢ 


Tota! 


Australia, ” 
Pacific Isla 
British Not 


South Ame 
West Inclie: 
Other count 


Crane 


a 
Females ... 


African (bla 
Armenian. . 
Bohemian a 
Bulgarian, § 
Chinese... .. 
(roatian anc 
Cuban. ..... 
Dalmatian, | 
Dutch and } 
East Indian. 
English..... 
Finnish , . 


Greek... 24. 
Hebrew. . .. 
| eee 
Italian (nort: 
Italian (sout 
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\BLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDE NCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED, AND 
‘SUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, DU RING 
DEC EMBER, AND THE SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1921, BY COU NTRIES—C oncluded. 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Country, : . 
| Bocerm: | J3Uz 4° | Decem | Ie 440 
y2\. gg i921.” pan 921, ’ 
mira | 
Europe—Continued. | 
sn Dien. e sd do cas becibcccdedidcosecect 47 | 1,382 ll 123 
United Kingdom— 
ns ac EP dca.x. Jide bens kedtbccvaie bhdaccecce 735 9, 500 564 3, 599 
te Ire ane) aly dadancs dine sakes PERCE 0 ute db dba veome | 364 6,117 250 1,109 
( RS 6 once tie beste pds onc ndebdanevenne 416 4, 970 68 | 535 
De- EE LUE). 5. al cl est ick ...0-Obeer scree | 56 | 553 6 | 4l 
(tier TEOUOREE COUMETION, 2. oon icc cc cwccccccccccccccce | 26 | 246 | 72 | 512 
ries —-—--— -—- - 
on ST ERE CE CELE CE CTETCEETOPE o> ela anecnea 17, 235 ), 092 | 16, 027 118, 113 
Sl- Asia: 
MPIIINEIIE. 1... ..c-2cccceccchsececceckecons - 290! 2, 182 747 3,913 
r of Nee a noneadpuab ages | 235 3, 089 490 | 2’ 584 
EE IEE) Pe ee ee 20 217 20 196 
Pog ee 5 8) SE be Bb 124 1, 820 119 1, 298 
EN di rc och cs nahi bade verdvbes cuban ac 77 626 3 46 
ss ee GDh os ov nc~ des sant bivcvccacdocesseccsve 746 7,934 1, 379 8, 037 
AG hn EAE Ree Ann oo dUbs ous cpawes bccabiddecececceecscs 28 429 12 75 
\ustralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand........................ 60 599 54 328 
Pacific Is Jands, not specified tb dndheperbnakeewrersintinn-<cdqbbetenndeawons 39 1 24 
ee on occ cdcensccechssccccvdccnceddouois 3, 057 21, 979 355 2,410 
5s RS OLR 6) RE Ce RS fan en 29 527 79 | 545 
NN ish dio 5os dng isecuescchsccocedcccededts 983 | 6, 737 547 4,479 
RS ee aT eee ere ee eee 233 | 1, 508 126 1, 036 
Waals hier pccoleb bs scccsc tod eceecsgcccccees 318 | 4,257 655 2, 806 
Other cOUMGIEDS.. J..6%......... Tee See ee. ee eee 20 1 25 
EE Ss eee 2 ee ee 22,689 | 200, 121 19, 236 137, 878 
~ ne Pn ee ee eee ot ee 11,000 | 93,260 | 15,578 | 100,663 
pes PN Se bas ob bis cass dod ¥cenccscduccenvetesedestva 11,689 | 106, 861 3, 658 | 37, 215 
laBLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED FROM JULY 1, 1921. TO DEC. 31, 1921, BY RACE 
OR PEOPLE AND BY MONTHS. 
| 
Sep- No- De- Total 
Race or people | July. ao tet: :~ to- | vem- | cem- | Be | mat (six 
gust. ber. | ™- ber. | ber. Rime 
| | 
| 
1 to SE EO ee 509 669 716 | 645 394 q 176 | 3, 109 
sl, Armenian EE a a 445 464 374 311 315 130 | 2. 039 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)............ 648 369 401 386 367 454 | 2. 625 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin... .. abl 437 270 231 90 167 70 | 1, 268 
Mc aahtie Ue... oo dldbe once 278 296 536 368 2 271 2,041 
roatis OO ST ee 932 889 644 328 650 99 | 3, 542 
3118 REED 6 ods ow dds coccchbeceeocl 115 98 160 56 46 25 | 500 
Ol Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian..... 22 100 24 48 19 17 230 
705 Dutch and Flemish SS ae PS ee 536 486 428 446 363 178 2,437 
44 CO EGRLE « oo, di ccecdbhccecs 27 26 28 y 39 y 138 
28 eM ins deldbscadsbbbvcavs 3,227 | 3,073] 3,165| 2,877| 2,438] 1,651 16, 431 
444 _ BA “Seno RRSP TERRES STSr SER 241 280 237 "280 | 23 176 1, 487 
x79 _ Se ro 9Rg ep rpERR ete geeR 1, 036 1, 245 1, 469 1,375 | 1,106 734 7,015 
314 _ “So SS Sr SERRE 2,345 | 2,440] 3,228] 3,431 | 3,768) 3,044 18, 256 
582 Se SRS Ree ae 954 840 913 "356 412 | 110 3, 585 
805 _ “Op “ORR rIRRRRRISSIeERE 7,535] 7,156] 6,309] 5,466/| 6,690; 3,696 36,852 
702 ESE E. 6. cap dos poe deUb.coees 1,448] 1,670] 2,031] 2,144] 1,322; 788 9, 403 
2 _ (  s@sh "RGR ST RSRRR hs sEpe 635 | 1,083 739 "993 | 1,028| 730 5, 158 
876 RE LR 4,255 | 6,276] 5,387] 5,076| 6,668 4,192) 31,854 
1l4 me fT SS ree ae ee ee ee 780 549 549 551 | 220 218 | 2, 858 
104 _ ee. 8 SESH GR RERRD RREEE 3 6 9 12 | 1 | 4 35 
751 rr 172 134 107 100 152 | 114 779 
387 _  _ SS aa 1,123 897 976 612 926 | 1,012 5, 546 
782 Ce slipbeccsces 1,048} 1,133] 1,218] 1,045 891 | 892 6, 227 
788 ffi! Meo Se Ss ere 4 
1) Ee iss ncssvesedacassteccsesecs 1,301} 1,149 777 877 | 1,221) 347| 5,672 
71 POs sick declasedéscccccecccos! 297 435 379 1551 "297 | 49 1,612 
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TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED FROM JULY 1, 1921, TO DEC. 31, j0; Ry 
RACE OR PEOPLE AND BY MONTHS—Coneluded . 
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Sep- No- De- | 
Au- Octo- !Otal 
Race or people. July. tem- vem- | cem- 
. gust. | ber. ber. ber. | ber. h 
SS ee a oe 230 113 133 111 278 203 10g 
I di Rta «dente nelle 33 Uk dn ddudconettnc 148 207 268 190 188 190! i’ 19; 
Ruthenian (Russniak)....................... 133 127 94 56 121 47 mae 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and 
ih ainntitsialscaenad eenosee caked 1,317; 1,986) 1,483] 1,917] 1,408 681 § 79 
Se isdeshbansdtcndddeesdeceinteesdveadhat 1,476 | 1,593| 1,522] 1,665 994 815) 8 igs 
ha deihn dee cosidiitphoosee Bhkasececten 967 760 777 606 866 970 4" O48 
i ieiitasichinntestscdennasateaiion 219; 314) 230/ 117 116} 138/  tiy 
PEED, win hdd 2 cc cdkdbb asbiosen 132 164 208 154 89 73 | Q 
Soon aul EEtnesenteskavdeccepdidecssectes).: S00)... 208) 10) 375] 381 64) 1,04 
Vids Mc ob§ Side en occ cMlllbs cosckioc 12 3 10 3 2 2 9 -e 
antl ens nck, sckdhbnecrdendicbescedsen 96 102 121 120 72 64 57s Physiciar 
I noc 5005 lie se cccbdbncmsecctes 152 121 92 91 52 80 sae ome — 
Other Vesabececetsuverchswubuelisala’s 7¢ 5x ™ 
peoples 124 van 62 vo 56] 76 ; Ofner pre 
NE eductb nSvintctsdocscecetends. 35,564 | 37,902 | 36,217 | 33,261 | 34,488 | 22,689 9): Tot 
i u 
TaBLE 4.—EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, FROM JULY 1, 1921, TO DEC, 31, 1921, BY RAC] Bakers... 
OR PEOPLE AND BY MONTHS. Barbers a: 
> Soe + <F y sae! Blacksmi' 
—— ——+ : a. petting 
Sep- No- De- | Total sais, 
Race or people. July. tn — — _ omg _ (six _—. 
° : er. /mouths Carpenter 
: Cigarette 
C mal 
African (black) ........ ED inde sab Oise ccssdes 216 157 151 100 179 266; 1,049 Cigar pack 
i ach as a nani diinccscanes 22 26 50 32 12 12 | Lid Clerks anc 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)............ 8il 369 613 383 419 334) 2,929 Dressmak 
an, Serbian, and Montenegrin. ....... 396 505| 2,004 855 188 652} 4.600 Engineers 
pit nena eee nd s om 4 <innk é<40cneeehee 422 541 810 742 589 719 3, 823 and stat 
Croatian and Slovenian...................... 349 362} 1,401 679 69 624 3, 484 Furriers a 
SR a Pegg ee pee ge ee eine M4 $s 4 41 60 95 {79 Gardeners 
an, erzegovinian..... 48 28 49 | 72 Hat and c 
and Flemish... ... b oes coes eer ree ye 312 159 366 152 174 221; = 1,384 Iron and s 
PED Sahsc0 sb chk will odcleeddesadss 5 2 37 40 53 20 157 | Jewelers... 
itch Ses xsi2sa0-agsenar vented .--| 941] 513] 1,353] 961/ 686) 921) 5,35 Locksmit! 
Fe TIPTREE etree rie 288 148 106 48 56 | 87? Machinist: 
tiibthatnnsannediieneddniesod cand 393 311 396 242 179 236} = 1,737 Mariners... 
} om ules pill adda odebihddeeadishincd edad 659 717 561 420 545 445 3, 347 Masons... 
Greek... ... Spndele seus tape covenousncaebabaae 578 974} 1,049 965 665 674 190 Mechanics 
is hebben esvekihs «itediavadeb dei 34 82 110 42 37 85 34) Metal wor 
MERGER SS oPuU rials. cs ccesesccadssuebe 201 122 309 238 163 266 = 1,299 steel, an 
Italian a) MING Satake dhdieunesdahcenae el 1,082 805 853 602 733 1728 Millers... 
— SE Rctinactencse cehthdudvcchcaout 2,853 — 5,069 | 7,804) 5,128] 6,405, 3i.21! Milliners. . 
ER etREES chaos pep och scBbie odeccvany ch 1 523 606 493 2, Sf 
RAS eSoctocedesccncccccccdocetevecs 6 2 5 10 1 3 
SS ST SR INET E 625 920 | 1,053 435 188 188 3,40 
hl SE RE eS PIT ¢ 603 636 890 431 344 331 3 
eS ee ees | Seen | yee 1,703 424 566 528 451 498 4,170 
Bc dobis cscs dddscccechieccecn OO ee a! See ee 
AEs 60 betibeccch elas codebttacoch $,940 8,471] 6, 116 1,945 2,062} 1,486 | 4, 029 
IG da ccccbctbe ocacolivcccchebbboccet 1 350 404 4, 76) 
SEILATE. «5006... <1 fis ..0cdee.-. 2 1,560} 540| 500| ‘'269/ 204 194} 3 
» «lela Be sc0cbdddd <uceh sObbacccckoverced 561 384 340 236 208 145 | 1, 874 
Ruthenian (Russniak)....................... 83 125 58 44 38 5 35 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and 
a Seduce chadlbesccctbbecesce aes 402 573 446 285 398 516 | 6% 
Seotch............ RT Ee - sa 236 90 219 160 114 104 | 923 
enti nthins dideesccncciines.seudbebses 562 837 331 218 106 92 2,146 
ed. bbsttE cccch sadecesdahWhaeech 1,216 553 | 1,241 290 523} 1,542 5, th 
EE RR SER | Se ae 213 102 193 174 120; 1,07 
oseaddoe dasecdes SPeemdddede.detbbetec’ ~ Wo = 311 .~ 71 1, 079 
wm eiecccscs bina ead 66ds<cadedblecech 1 12 169 
Welsb....... Dede cgadbves a chstdedsodalubetscs 20 “ 32 ll li 13 “4 
West Indian...................-.-.6. biWceess 74 55 80 77 79 133 | 49% 
ES RE AIRE Ratcek 311 96 189 118 48 73 | 8 
OAM, nondilehes..s< Vee S L-seees| 28,226 | 27,615 | 28,555 | 22,900 | 16,256 | 19,236, 137,478 
[588] 
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—OCCUPATIONS OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS 
DEPARTED DURING THE SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1921. 





























TaBLe 5 
oO ation Immi-} Emi- 
ccup . grant.| grant. 
Professional. 
— \ ppedetes cc ee ddccscceqcsocce _ . 
Architects ..-.-----+-0++-++eceee-- a) od 
CIMBY ---ccccccccccecececcccsecese 764 330 
BAER. ccnaBbebgeceduycecccssccce 51 14 
Electricians....... weecseeerccesees 356 80 
Engineers (professional) .......... 7: 228 
Pp) Se eS Sa 37 
ten ry and scientific persons. . . - 244 88 
EE ree 407 141 
Officials (Government) ........... 467 147 
Physicians........-+++-------+++-- 273 88 
BEEIEG .dnbdccccesssvccccecscccs 107 71 
SS EERE 1,41: 274 
Other professional. ............-.. 1,408 , 
MEE as cos <SrecccecUsice 6, 637 1,948 
Skilled. 
a ee eee ee eee 916 | 332 
Barbers and hairdressers.......... 884 234 
aso s 6 émas ase cc pce aad 553 | 207 
Sas 56 be ms op os nce- = co) 
i errr 4 12 
ES os SES a 647 232 
Cabinetmakers. . . .. Cd tasmges « | 102 102 
Carpenters and joiners............ 2,108 781 
Cigarette makers.................-. 26 | 5 
GHEE b kdssbep0.... 2200... | 99 | 66 
Cigar packG®s.........0..----.000-. 1 | 5 
Clerks and accountants........... | §,471 | 1,197 
SS FE 2, 628 | : 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, | : 
and stationary)................. 548 138 
Furriers and fur workers.......... 85 21 
SS aan iiennxd 236 132 
Hat and cap makers.............. 103 | 9 
Iron and steel workers............ 369 | 132 
Pe 89 44 
I, ES 344 21 
RS ae |. 669 | 685 
Rees | | se 
le ee ‘ “ 
Mechanics (not specified) ......... 1, 104 | 474 
Metal workers (other than iron, } 
ES 120 42 
NE ES 129 30 
) SS a 396 ‘ 














Occupation. 


Skilled—Concluded. 
EE ae TT 


Painters and glaziers.............. 


Pattern makers... ... 
I  cduccaduderdideu 
IG cc ccd udewiebbavs 


| ES IS a EO } 


Textile workers (not specified)... 
tt tnddinmeercedwaewewrcireen 


Watch and clock makers.......... 
Weavers and spinners............ 
a 
Woodworkers (not specified)...... 
RE 


Discs. clestdunsepstocossenes 


ee oy 
TS ack oc ce tc dh cnt 


Fishermen..... sine eae a 


Hotel keepers......... 
NE 
Manufacturers.............. owas 


Yo occupation (including women 
ST. hokcaendhsede mead 


> 





| Immi-| Emi- 
grant. | grant. 
1,394 1,639 
485 240 
27 | 8 
| 118 | 3A 
66 | 29 
132 | 37 
242 | 52 
52 16 
| 1,351 | 74 
1, 888 540 
205 135 
108 61 
3, 240 596 
78 22 
92 | 60 
127 25 
Be leocsenk 
46 15 
201 | 20 
785 | 340 
5 . 
53 | 21 
1, 428 | 765 


330 119 

st 66 

216 | 47 
6,255 | , 752 
4,634 | 3,648 
263 | 93 

| 109 66 
20,248 | 73,673 
144 114 

4, 469 2, 592 
31, 305 3, 005 
| 6,451 2, 537 
74,508 | &7,712 
37, 278 
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Taste 6.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1921. Ry « 
OR TERRITORY OF FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE, AND BY MONTH 







































































Se No- De- 
State or Territory. July. Aw: seam:  sasg vem- | cem- 
gust. | ber. * | ber. | ber. im 
SEE SEEN | ae ee 56 55 53 42 35 80 | 
REID Se ichannaoaasesctovmaedcnaes 6; 13} 14/ 13] 42 5 ~— Alabam 
(mR. yi pig hem Ae U3; 163; 41! 171 137 gs | R Alaska. 
ED sn thn nncnaccuacsaceonatinetnh 16 22 32 7 19 22 | - Arizona 
Ne ce ee 2,434 | 2,684) 2,442 2,457/ 2,036! 1,74) | ~ eer 
NEE bch alieanitanananaccineccall 126} 135] 185} "144/] "119/ 7g) | | Californ’ 
Gumtbie........................... 2 710} 869{ 745) 606] 714) azz), 3 eet 
I Bie acsnnnsns -n8shbts cconstad.wened 50 61 54 35 37 25| np ss ee 
District of Columbia... 2.22.2 2222! 128) 196) 197] | 195] 228]; 117) | oy ete 
DO a9 Bbb obs ch anavnnnncsnsnccnnennsostid 229/ 255/ 312| ° 350} 235) 178 / 0 ate 
ISSIR SE6 thn is whe niueaanhinonarecanct 66 52 38 44 | 26 | 40 Florida. . 
AMIN, 3 8chidnasancnandananchshasenan 242 357 237 241 18 15 | 9 Georgia. . 
arnt eS Dnnckennunaudcaeanananhasancs 52 48 35 | 2% wg 
ari <chakha una aacigiehiiumate, tabard 2,911 | 2,797} 2,723| 2,548] 2,735 1,720 | 4 a 
heii. +0 nnacibecksachs dedndappianie 343 278] 273, "215 » = rn 
rds alone cinnennnaniiahsdunaneankinnan 188 | 284) 240) 215] 267 = 493 | ; aan gaa 
PM ctnchindnedinathincnccbaabares.s 81 136} 105; 136] 110 68 | 4 tate 
I lee 36 18 49; 55 53 30 ‘ ow alt 
Singh ssannnss pees negedendidns 67; 107) 167; 155 90 70 | 7 parr 
Seb adubhbencchancancaceepavhwspdudebsiet 320 | 363 248 | 6 sfnine 
PE Bian ere nanannanencannconansobnsss 211; 218; 239; = =217; = 197 S108 : Marviand 
Massachusetts...............20.0.00..-.0000, 202 | 2,821 | 2,500! 2,259 | 2,221 1,328 | wiesaeiies 
PII BED 96 «onan ncncnnnannconnanaanbbsia 1,312 / 1,460) 1,299/ 1,184] 1,310) °705/) > 9% Michigan 
ha a a 619; 648; 504] °446| 404] 361 72 Minnesot 
EES ee 22 26 38 32 33 13 64 Mississipy 
a RI 350; 329; 386) 330) 333) 259 7 aon 
Montana 83 46 1 Montana. 
J . ~~ Nebraska 
10} 93 New Han 
1, - mae “ New Jerse 
7,236) os,uit fam New Mex 
6 156 North Cat 
71 582 North Da 
= 769 Ohio. ..... 
Oregon 232/ 253| 176] 1%| 170] 123] 111 = gay 
P. A TEI iy A gnc 3,600 | 3,831} 3,605/ 3,011] 3,579] 2453) 2100 FR pen: 
Islands ee 2 ee ee ee 1 1 1 5 Porto Rice 
Peat accbucsecsscccecccccsssseccees 33 58 21 12 37 20 ISI Rhode Isl: 
eh sha erences enscssscnseenes 319; 453) 386) «405; 9340) 14a] 7 South Car 
ede’ cesacnscceceesce 22 20 23 21 15 15 116 South Dal 
South Dakota SOPH e ee eeeaseraresesesesesseses 43 64 73 62 48 359 Ten nessee 
ab adebneacesccccsttcesccasencant 36 57 42 41 39 52 267 Texas.... 
Texas........ MRE cos oosscotcdestberre 836; 809) 989) 875; 729) 690] 5,06 Utah... 
eo I a ae 18/ 111 M4 93} 107 44 557 Vermont. 
Do etth eat traces cnsckccccrcccn eed 148 132 136 174 24 102 896 Virginia . . 
tel rvopcercuirsorbvoubemamenst 286; 220| 129/ 133 71 78 917 Virgin Isla 
arin shcabdcdekocchusscnedn.t 1 2 | See 1 1 Washinete 
a pl ES RE gee els 610 621 653 416 490 | 323 3, 143 West Virgi 
aie a ria ek tale a 213) 257} = 260} 205} = 194} 108] 237 Wisconsin 
DPR CbeSeBSbsccccécccenserecences 546 496 476 517 516 315 2, 866 Wyoming. 
Ge istnecssbchieccticnassccedccessse 56 77 70 61 62 30 356 
Sieenreisetadnes annsthscabbinees na 35, 564 | 37,902 | 36,217 | 33, 261 | 34,488 | 22,689 | 200, 121 = 
oe 
[590] 
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rE Taste 7.—EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM JULY TO DECEMBE R, 1921, BY STATE 
OR TERRITORY OF LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE, AND BY MONTHS. 






































; ‘ Au- Sep Octo No- De- Total 
State or Territory. July ated tem tn vem- | cem- (six 
gust, = 7 ™: ber. ber. (months), 
. EEE ESS ALA | 17 22 | 16 15 11 10 91 
3 Ui SEAS 5 7 3} 18 9 25 67 
3 NE SSS Set eS | 326 112 206 | 68 75 54 841 
g SM bodied ee. ....s.... 13 3 WP issccsaas 10 i 32 
4 GE Abs dedi en icchce....o.0........ 2, 074 1, 189 1, 354 1, 451 1, 494 1, 602 9, 164 
0 Bo Re eH ee aes 45 47 87 62 26 76 343 
CME todas ten secce cee. s....2k...... 674 1,133 | 1,017 626 | 474 | 133 4, 357 
we S Delaware...... “ee ee SF EE IG 75 | 63 26 Bl | 35 24 274 
District of Columbia. ........2...22000.000... 51 | 34 54 43 | 37 | x0 249 
] Florida SS ee ee 20 | 155 127 66 R2 | 12! 775 
} gt & |! eee ae “pe ae 28 | 12 24 10 6 | 14 94 
) eee YO SP ees nee 106 | 83 210 159 2 3 | 543 
286 Fe See Se a eee ae 17 » 26 23 20 34 | 128 
{ Be. SE ae -| 1,798 | 2,590 2, 270 1, 363 1, OR6 1, 225 | 10, 332 
BR ES OCIS Ie 247 278 423 231 117 100 | 1, 396 
| NR RS ae 62 | 82 80 65 54 112 | 455 
{ Be ee © er) Lea ees 15 46 54 14 27 19 175 
: Kentucky EE EES ee ae nee a m 5 | 12 16 13 10 11 | 67 
, Bee ee Ss ae ee ar &3 | 95 136 RS 45 44 | 491 
BB Se ees eee eee 50 6 38 58 25 52 279 
¥ g >_> © Sep apenueess 98 | 187 180 104 100 79 | 748 
MasmpcineeGts os... 02... 5... cee “d 1, 283 | 2,329} 1,235/ 4,418! 1,072] 1,742 | 12,079 
‘ : Siren. bacwubesc.c...s..... = 921 942 1, 340 776 751 738 | 5, 468 
Jie S Minnesota................ Spee = . Jee 155 | 236 357 259 182 250 | 1, 439 
t 4 Se USER eee 14 | 5 5 5 13 1 | 43 
See i Ses ee: 122 | 170 202 115 | 93 | 143 | R45 
_ the? 389) UL RRER eRe eae 38 | 20 64 73 | 42 55 292 
¥ ee el ay i aaeee eS aeeene 52 | 74 43 53 39 2 32% 
‘ BB. 8) -*. Sh Sere 25 | 27 29 29 | 15 31 156 
sR SR ee 24 77 64 49 | 17 25 256 
NOW SORMUN ees ipeese...-........ opasessieal ieee 1, 974 1, 693 R51 | 788 793 7, 382 
fs a SE a any ae 30 25 31 13 | 5 13 117 
l Sa SSRIS SRE Doane 6,836 | 8, 021 8, 841 6, 356 5,418 |} 6, 964 42, 436 
— . <— (i. a e. 10 5 4 10 | § 10 47 
- EE SOR ir ann nea 19 | 10 19 24 | 50 49 | 171 
8B. 2 > © 8 Se eee 1,272] 1,721] 2,115) 1.111 R11 845 | 7,875 
mas BT. CPE er re eee 15 24 27 9 | 13 s 96 
~ ER oy SES SDS geen an oe 6 66 | 127 143 | 70 134 616 
109 i . -— a Opie eens 3,568 | 4, 347 4, 401 2,498 | 1,928 1, 885 18, 627 
; POO MNEMMehesk 2... 2.8.0. 34 98 | 38 14 i 5 | 200 
I Rhode Island............ oe 5 ee Ot 351 170 | 92 405 132 | 79 1, 229 
Mu SS RE ie 4 8 5 7 3 | 1 28 
116 | Gee Det... 13 | 12 17 14 18 28 | 102 
+44 PUNE sce foo... 0cs60....03........ 3 | S 30 10 5 | 6 | 62 
4. MP MEEMR ans, «.24-02200s.+.. 346 228 155 371 317 344 1, 761 
mS DUMrs sseteeb ie iBbevsas......-6...0cc0.2,.. 35 19 33 30 | 34 59 210 
‘ be EI Re eee eeeets 13 30 30 6 11 12 102 
06 WO lS aaah ieee abit 31 34 32 32} 2] 173 
ms Vi JL BA SER mee 1 1 2 1 | E isssacz 4 6 
a | IIIA Miike. ...3..450.00000....., 213 148 106 305 | 270 422 1, 764 
» en a in skeoecnncde.... 149 249 269 242 | 157 158 | 1, 224 
- WEOMSRadeeccss............ gtansbaess 27 314 474 217 204 249 1, 732 
~ WEN Shi... i. cco ccccec..., 7 9) 23 16 11 | 30 | 96 
So RE EE ee ete eD 23, 226 | 27,615 | 28,555 22, 990 16, 256 | 19,236 | 137, 878 
21 
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TaBie 8.—-INCREASE OR DECREASE IN POPULATION BY ALIENS ADMITTED ANp p; 
PARTED DURING THE 6 MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1921, BY RACE OR PEO?p| | 































































































Admitted. Departed. 
Race or people. N N | | (+) 00 
Immi- | ,Y°"- Emi- on- decrease 
grant. immi- } Total. grant. emi- | Total. 
grant. grant. 
a Say ie 3,109} 2,203] 5,312] 1,069] 1,334| 2 403 ™ 
RI UI gata 2, 0389 93 | 2,132 154 71 225 “- 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)........... 2, 625 252 | 2,877| 2,929 659 | 3,588) ~— ‘7, 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin... ... - 265 166 | 1,431 | 4,600 549 |} 5,149 S18 H 
9 RD i allel gE 2,041 | 5,055] 7,096] 3,823] 4,927] 8° 750 t 654 T 
Croatian and Slovenian..................... , 279 | 3,821 | 3,484 258 | 3,742) « | 2 
(SS 2 ANON ER elt 500 | 2,547] 3,047! "479! 4,044] 47523 1. 496 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian.... 230 31 261 372 173 545 2s4 7 made 
Datch and Flemish......................... 2,437 | 1,412] 3,849] 1,384] 2,152, 3.536] | 313 id 
English SE So NM <a ipl 16, 431 13, 753 30, 144 5 375 17, 387 ome) ste oe 
ee ee Oe ee ee ee Gide dod 1 , § A 2,732 | + 7, 459 ; 
daniels oy a, cade ont iets a. 2 1, 487 172s] sis] 887| 1.79| — ’'s 1921 
ce oe to 7,015 | 3,965 | 10,980] 1,757| 4,003 | ss50| | 5, 130 surve 
ll RR RRR ate 18, 256 | 2,981 | 21,237 | 3,347] 3,643 | 6,990 14 297 
ea a a ane 8, 585 | "490 | 4,075 | 4,905 | 1,174 | 6,079 | — ou 
antl de eed Atcences dab accd 36,852] 973 | 37,825] '300| "573! 963) 435° 2 
i nscns}ithescenctitsian,) am oocod ; 1, 812 | 11,215 | 1,299] 2,030! 3,320) 4 7 sus = 
lt i its i tis ae as 5,158 | | 820 | 5,987 | 4,728/ 2110) 6.838) — | 
ion GOON a5 2 on ose p nono nd babesventone on 7s to se "2 a Hy oo 7 741) — 8 501 
apanese OPP reese eraweserrewesessesetdeseses ’ | 463 — 6 a8 
Recon) hstinnsdckht-+ccrdeeens. 35 23/| 58 27 el es 
LI ee pa 779 31 810} 3,409{  373/ 3,782} — 297 
Magyar. PURDE Sen ab Eihensedehibonds dda cond 5, 546 249 | 5,795 | 3,240 548 | 3,788 | + 2,007 
i edihdlinnsedtiisconch adpeoeed 6,227 | 6,675 | 12,902} 4,170] 1,064 | 5,234] 4 7 hus 
Ns dh Ain os doa. cosh deicocead 4 4 8 3 4) eae Automo 
ha osesehauneabsteamodener Vei2| 325 | Peer] agen | Hae | 23235 | 13.00 FE Depa 
ED REG RE en eR ‘ ‘ ‘ 6,005 | — 4) 15s ve: 
Rumanian > het oe aR Bag 1,068} 145 / 1,213] 3.357] '407/ 32854) — 243, Hotels a 
Seaieth Rash cndeBiesccukettee ood 1, 191 189 | 1,380] 1,874 385 | 2250} — "xy Manutac 
Ruthenian 0 SS pea 578 28 606 353 $3 | 386] + 2 Public w 
Sea vian (Norwegians, Danes, and Railroad 
a Ag pe a ng 8,792 | 4,361 | 13,153] 2,620 4,578 | 7,198 + 5.955 fm 
sd Ebisccokebitesdo<ndddcdecedehbdd ss 8,065 | 3,204 | 11,359 923 | 2,389} 3,312) + 8047 . 
Rs hatond dhbencstuGeoccncedMbone sd = san = Pose . = oe | + 2,718 a 
Spanish Se REbe cess dbase scacbbhdcccccddiloncce ii — 9, 587 
IND cies, -s «cr atienk..oewane.0 . seh 2280} 1,027] 2107] 3134) — a 
MUMMERS bok sbi os eed ddacscs cathe ccs 1,044} 375/ 1,419] 1,079] '434| 1513) — 44 
ins nchMthbunadediine««cadthc..cd 32 35 67| ' 169 7% | '27/ — i 
ns. dahchoceccec¥ens..codec.. cc, 575! 301 876 96 1998; 4) + 5x 
EN nn sc bbb scnccabbockectcdiecccd 588 827 | 1,415 498 {| 1,192] 1,690; — 275 
cc chgh cols ccntiiessscbiberced 58S 183 771 835 215} 1,050; — 27% 
ecnthiaha.csdith.-.k eee 200, 121 | 65, 287 |265, 408 |137, 878 | 86,749 [224,627 | 4 40,701 UG 
EE IG A REE 93, 260 | 40,752 |134, 012 |100, 663 | 59, 426 160,089 | —26, 077 S 
| as lS Sa Re AR ic: 106, 861 | 24, 535 /131, 396 | 37,215 | 27, 323 | 64,538 | +667 ss : 
ee and I 
by th 
ship i 
and re 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 





Colorado. 


THE deputy commissioner of labor of Colorado, in a letter under 
date of January 10, 1922, reports that a recent survey has been 
made as to the number of persons employed, hours of labor, wages 
paid, and capital invested in idustrial enterprises in that State for 
1921. The following is a preliminary résumé of the results of this 
survey: 
NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED AND YEARLY WAGES, 1921. 


Females. Males. 
Industry. $$ $$$—__—____—__—__|—_ wn 


. . 
| Number. | Wages. 
| 


| Total wages. 


| 








| 
Automobile (State)! $233, 420. 48 2,246 | $3, 737,640.21 | $3,971, 060. 69 
Department stores | 2,423] 2,035, 870.09 , 2 2,331,908.10 | 4, 367,778. 10 
Films 56 89, 589. 00 5 354, 411. 40 444, 009. 40 
Hotels and restaurants............-. 3, 271 2, 310, 008. 91 3, 426 3, 620, 005. 70 5, 930, 014. 61 
Manufacturing (State)? 5,993 | 1, 189, 401, 56 5 61, 956,970.24 | 63, 146, 380. 80 
Public utilities 661, 259. 00 3, 716 5, 485, 903.64 | _ 6, 147, 162, 64 
Railroads 269 350, 298. 80 5 22,073, 780.09 | 22, 424, 078. 89 


> 





6, 869, a | 46,034 | 99, 560, 628. sf 106, 430, 485, 13 











160 per cent of the State total. 290 per cent of the State total. 


Massachusetts. 
Lighting Code for Industrial Establishments.’ 


UGGESTIONS for lighting industrial establishments are pre- 

sented in a tentative code published by the Department of Labor 

and Industries. This code was prepared by a committee appointed 

by the department to submit rules and regulations. Its member- 

ship includes lighting experts, industrial engineers, ophthamologists 
and representatives of employers and of labor. 

It is at the request of the committee that the suggested code is 
published at this time, the purpose being to enable employers to try 
it out before its adoption, so that if changes are necessary they may 
be made before it is put in final form. The code recommended differs 
but little in its main provisions from the code approved by the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. 

The purpose of a lighting code is to prevent industrial accidents 
and to reduce eye strain. The subject of industrial lighting occu- 
pied a prominent place on the program of the National Safety Council 
at the convention held in Boston last fall. The National Safet 
Council, the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 





‘Sources: Press release and multigraphed statement received Jan. 24, 1922, from the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Labor and Industries. 
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and Commissions, and the United States Bureau of Standards 4;, 
among the associations and organizations represented on the «.n- 
mittee which prepared the ighting code for the American Engin ey- 
ing Standards Committee. The purpose of the work is to sev iire 
uniformity in the industrial codes of the different States. Lighting 
codes have been adopted by the following States: Californiy. 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Dsakvant. and Wisconsin, 

Copies of the proposed Massachusetts code may be secured {:\1) 
the department of labor and industries. 

A hearing will be held on this tentative code on May 16, 1922. 4; 
the statehouse, Boston. Further notice with reference to this |iour- 
ing will be given prior to that date. After the hearing the depurt- 
ment will decide, in view of the suggestions submitted and the in- 
formation secured through its own investigations, what form of code 
should be adopted. 





New York. 


‘THE annual r@port of the New York State Industrial Commissioy: 

for the year ending June 30, 1920, contains the reports of ())! 
body’s ten bureaus, and the State insurance fund, together with (/c 
— of the attorney general of the State in re the construing 
of labor laws. ‘Two of the sections of this publication, the reports 
of the bureau of workmen’s compensation and the State insurance 
fund, were summarized on pages— to— of the Montury Lanor 
Review for January, 1922. Previous issues of the Review have 
contained digests of several studies of the bureau of women in i) 
dustry, which were published, in course of preparation, or planne in 
1920, notably the reports on the telephone industry, on indusiria! 
posture and seating, and on wages in 5-and-10-cent stores.’ 


Work of Bureau of Inspection. 


From October 1, 1913, to June 30, 1920, there were in factories 
alone 895,481 compliances with health and safety orders issued !)y 
the New York State factory inspection division and 1,197,956 cou- 
pliances with all classes of orders. Only 27,892 orders of all clases 
were uncomplied with on July 1, 1920. Approximately 11 per cent 
of this number were issued in Jo 1920, ni in many cases sufficien! 
time had not elapsed (p finish the work called for by such orders. 

For the year ending June 30, 1920, more than 187,000 orders were 
issued by the factory inspection division and over 179,000 com))i- 
ances were reported. ithin the same period 2,733 prosecutions 
were instituted in connection with the enforcement of the labor |aw 
in both factories and mercantile establishments by the inspection 
bureau, the fines imposed amounting to $22,270. The prosecutions 
for violations in factories alone reached 1,661, the fines amounting 
to $12,720, The factory inspectors made 70,326 regular inspectios 
canoe pte year, the number of employees at time of inspections beiiy 

’ ’ . 


* Now the New York State Department of Labor. Reorganization effected by law approved Mar 9, 
1921. See MONTHLY Labor REVIEW, ane “hy VE 147. 4 saat 
* See MONTHLY Labor REview, December, 1920, pp. 117, 188; December, 1921, p. 141. 
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Outstanding permits to factory owners to send work to tenements 
numbered 3,430 on June 30, 1920. In connection with home-work 
inspection, 2,944 orders were issued and 2,744 compliances reported, 
the latter figure including 799 orders “which were no longer out- 


F standing as orders by reason of tagging, revocation of licenses, etc.” 


The number of child-labor certificates for the year ending June 30, 
1920, was 80,280, 5,594 of which were for summer vacation employ- 
ment. 

Report of the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. 


According to the report of the bureau of mediation and arbitration 


there were 240 strikes and lockouts during the year ending June 30, 


er 2 





1920, while in the preceding year there were only 168. 
The following is a summary of certain statistics regarding these 
industrial disputes: 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 1919 AND 1920. 











Item, 1919 1920 

Number of strikes Gnd lockouts. .. ... 2.2.2... . ccc cc cece cece cnceee Aa f 168 240 

MS EmplovyeemM Verve Gammosny oo. on ccc tcc ccc ce ccccccccncnseccctene 208, 952 334, 188 
| Employees involved indirectly......... Se aah cs a ee LE ee aa ae 2,006 16, 403 
= Ageregate days of working time lost....................cccecccecececceee 11,346, 653 10, 608, 483 
dh «ene cyads op nancneshmampaneceds ome dnmeres eo 61 74 
fC  . ie RIES LEE Cera Dea laness 48 73 
BS BGCOR Pa SINR Me dS dos 5b bln hs 5d nncsnb a saWbebided cdsceseddsenr es 59 93 
» Number of strikes in which intervention occurred....................-. 74 106 
» Number of requests received for intervention............................! 31 47 
» Number of disputes in which intervention was successful.............. | 43 | 65 
Increase in wages, shorter hours, and union recognition were the 


: peancipes demands in these industrial disputes, 139 of which were for 


igher compensation. The trades in which the greatest time losses 


; occurred because of strikes in the fiscal year 1920 were: 


Working days lost. 


OO i. nang scat « bilw ode chemdeseoucd 2, 663, 510 
ERA Bas ais adn db tnnee oo5 th gad eesbp ehed ob one 1, 828, 453 
I EC SUUU Tae Saccless pucccccsaccse cede recccces 1, 436, 235 
Metals, machines, conveyances................ceceeeecccccceceee 1, 430, 267 


Placement Work. 


_ The following statement summarizes the placement work of the 
State public employment offices for the year ending June 30, 1920: 


WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1920. 

















Item. Male. Female. Total. 
Workers ay | employment (registrations and renewals).......... 207, 169 93, 403 300, 572 
Workers ¢alled for oy ICANGS 3 cagmenndunssdoeee4e¢mdediaenes 213, 099 119, 048 332, 147 
PIOUS MEE Noni Sicncccupcccccceccccccbocccsccccceceooces 125, 840 70, 279 196, 119 
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Pennsylvania. 
Work of the State Bureau of Rehabilitation.‘ 


[X THE first two years of its operation, ending January, 122. 
the bureau of rehabilitation of the Pennsylvania Departmen: o/ 
Labor and Industry offered its service to 2,226 persons. hp 
number of persons registered was 1,674, 1,237 of whom came fro) 
industry in general, 211 from railway operation, and 23 from seri. 
culture. Among those assisted by the bureau 82 were injured jy 
ublic accidents and ‘‘33 were disabled by disease or congeii(,\ 
efect.”” “Seven hundred and sixty persons have been assisted |); 
the bureau during its existence.” | 
After the records of accident cases have been secured from thy. 
workmen’s compensation bureau and checked up by the bureaw o/ 
inspection, the bureau of rehabilitation at once sends follow-up lei tor. 
to the disabled persons, informing them of their rights under {); 
rehabilitation act. As promptly as possible upon the receipt of 
replies the adjuster from the bureau’s local office obtains a comp)|oi» 
report on the case and the applicant is registered. Handicappe 
sons requiring hospital treatment are sent to the most availal)lo 
institutions. If artificial appliances are needed “to restore {/\ 
person to production,” such appliances are secured for him. Wien 
education is necessary along a line differing from the previous occi- 
pation, arrangement is made, if possible, for such education. 

In handling rehabilitation cases both psychology and practic! 
social service are required, as the majority of handicapped pers; 
are sensitive regarding their disabilities and services have to be 
offered to them in a spirit of cooperation. Any suggestion of chiari- 
table assistance is to be avoided. 

According to the bureau’s records for the two-year period 1|5) 
persons entered schools for a training course and 78 finished tie 
course. Fourteen persons received therapeutic treatment and 3)! 
were furnished with artificial appliances. 

In 71 eases in which both eyes were impaired only 19 have beer 
definitely helped by the bureau, which is an indication of the diili- 
culty of restoring to industry persons suffering from serious impair- 
ment of vision. Among the cases assisted by the bureau were 25\) 
hand losses, 147 arm losses, 73 foot losses, and 254 leg losses. [le|p 
was also extended in 78 cases of other disability. 

More than one-third of the registered persons were over 40 yeu's 
of age and 1,000 persons were over 30 years of age. One-hal! o/ 
those under 30 have been returned to employment, but only one-thiir\ 
of those over 30 have been helped. Many eases are finally settle 
only after months of convalescence or training or other delays. | 

Of the 1,674 registered persons 1,553 had only elementary training 
and 121 had over 10 years of education; while 164 of the handicapp«:! 

had never attended school. 

The foreign born numbered 592, of whom 138 were illiterates. 


4 Press information received Jan. 27, 1922, from the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and [ndu.'': 
Harnisburg. 
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Conference in re Children in Theatricals.® 


The committee appointed by the commissioner of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry to consider the question of chi!- 
dren in theatricals, in view of the child-labor law, held a conference 
January 30, 1922, at Harrisburg. The following is a summary of 
information secured by the industrial board up to January 10, 1922, 
and submitted to the committee in connection with its study of the 


problem: 


Four States have no law on the subject. 

One prohibits children under 10 years of age, whether the performance is for charity 
or otherwise. = por tee can be obtained for children between 10 to 16 years. 

One prohibits children under 12 years of age. 

One prohibits children under 15 years of age. 

Nine prohibit children under 14 years of age 

Ten prohibit children under 16 years of age. 

Eight grant exemptions after investigation. 

Two grant exemptions to traveling performers, but not to resident children. 

Thirteen make direct statements that their law on this subject is enforced. 

One, Utah, states that so much difficulty was encountered that the law is disregarded. 

Two, Minnesota and Kansas, state that they had much difficulty, but are securing 
enforcement. 


Among the replies from the Pennsylvania advisory council of 
women, 12 favored the enforcement of the law with certain exemp- 
tions, 9 would prohibit every child under 14 years of age, and 4 were 
undecided. 

Head and Eye Code.' 


Copies of the industrial board’s head and eye code are now available 
for distribution upon request. ‘‘ This is the first code of its kind ever 
formulated in Pennsylvania” and consists of two parts—‘ Mandatory 

rovisions for employer and employee” and “ Mandatory provisions 
for manufacturers of protectors.”’ 

Part I includes six rules covering (1) protection, (2) types of goggles, (3) classi- 
fication of processes requiring protection, (4) lenses for persons having defective 
vision, (5) supply, repairing. replacement, and adjustment of protectors, and (6) 
sterilization of protectors. 

Part Il comprises seven rules covering (1) protectors, (2) lenses and windows, 
(3) goggles, (4) masks, (5) helmets, (6) shields, and (7) hoods. 

At the end of the code is a “List of occupations requiring pro- 
tection,’ which it is expected will serve not only as a list of occupa- 
tions where safeguarding is made imperative but as a guide to both 
employers and employees for protecting similar hazardous operations. 
Since the adoption of this code the operation of cement guns has been 
added to the list of occupations for which protection is made 
mandatory. 

New First Aid and Safety Posters. 


_ A poster on first aid for victims of electric shock was adopted’ by the 
industrial board on January 10, 1922. The board’s Bulletin of 
Information for January states that copies of this poster will soon be 
available for distribution. Copies of the poster on compressed air 
have been received from the printer and are ready to be sent out on 


* Bulletin of Information of the Pennsylvania Industrial Board, Harrisburg, January, 1922. 
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request. Constructive crtiticism is invited regarding the ea;}\\) 
monoxide (u. ¢c.) poster, and consideration will be given to jyy 
suggestions received before the final wording of the poste: jx 
determined. 





Wisconsin.* 
New and Revised General Orders. 


EDURING 1921 the industrial commission adopted the seljo| 

lighting code, effective October 6 of that year, and the gener! 
orders on quarries, effective January 7, 1922. A complete revision 
of the general sanitation orders became effective August 30, 1\)2). 
A new reprint of the State building code was published, which 
embodies some important changes. 

The general orders on mines now being planned will take ‘he 
place of the existing general lead and zine mining orders and il! 
also be applicable to iron mining. An advisory committee, jointly 
designated by the industrial commission and ‘the railroad commis- 
sion, has prepared a tentative new electrical safety code. he 

neral orders on safety in building construction are being revised 

y an advisory committee, which has already completed the major 
part of this work. 


Employment. 


According to an estimate based upon the monthly pay roll reports 
from 211 establishments employing about onetiied of Wiscon- 
sin’s factory workers, there was an increase of seven-tenths of | per 
cent in the number of employees in December as compared with |/ic 
panera month. Total wages were 1.5 per cent higher and avyer- 
age weekly earnings nine-tenths of 1 per cent higher in Decem)vcr 
than in November. The total number of employees in mines «1 
factories, however, was 34 per cent less in December, 1921, than in 
July, 1920, total wages 49.1 per cent less, and average weekly exrn- 
ings 22.8 per cent lower. Boots and shoes, meat packing, hosiery 
and other knit goods, light and power, and stone crushing ani 
quarrying are the only industries which employed more persis 
in December, 1921, than in July, 1920. Railroad repair shops, 
sash, door, and interior finish; pulp and paper mills, clothing, 
and oe and publishing are among the industries employing 
slightly fewer persons, while in lead and zinc mining, iron mining, 
pig-iron and rolling-mill products, foundries and machine shops, 
machinery, and in the manufacture of automobiles and motor 
cycles less than half as many persons were employed in Decem), 
1921, as in July, 1920. 

The total number of placements by the public employment offices 
in 1920 was 91,570, of which 76,010 were men and 15,560 were 
women. In 1921, 63,093 persons were placed, 42,473 men and 2\),- 
620 women. It is interesting to note that while there were 33,):'5 
fewer men placed in 1921 than in 1920, there were over 5,000 more 
women placed last year than in the preceding year. In Decem|)'. 
1921, there were 5,049 placements, in December, 1920, 4,357, 2nd 
in December, 1919, 5,555. 


* Typewritten report from the industrial commission dated Jan. 20, 1922. 
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An organized effort is being made to advertise the employment 
)) - . ° . 
. offices among Wisconsin farmers. It is planned to have the coun- 














“YE try newspapers and the agricultural papers carry a story on the 
~  & cubject, and all farmers who send in reports of crop estimates to 
' the Department of Agriculture have been circularized. The com- 
| mission is to have a booth “in connection with the farmers’ course 
' at the University of Wisconsin, and superintendents of employ- 
> ment offices will again attend as many farmers’ institutes as pos- 
sible.” As a result of this advertising campaign in the winter of 
ol ' 1921 the placements of farm hands nearly doubled those of any 
; ¥ ve ‘ e * . ya . 
| [previous year, the verified farm placements for 1921 numbering 
on (86,487. | 
>] Child Labor. 
ch § <A marked decrease in child labor is indicated by the following 
table giving the number and kinds of permits issued for the past 
he ff four fiscal years. These figures do not include reissued permits. 
thy » NUMBER AND KINDS OF ORIGINAL PERMITS [SSUED JULY 1, 1917, TO JUNE 30, 1921 
iS 
:. 5 | Total permits issued. , , 
he 3 | - | Vacation 
d é Year. - eae egular and after- 
In Milwau- Outside of permits. school | 
jor kee. | Milwaukee. permits. | 
SS 14,801 | 16,099 | 21, 681 9,309 
Weie-2O.............. 11,026 10, 418 10,893 | 11) 571 
rts @ 1919-20. ..... wat. ei) 11,921 | 13, 412 12,188 | 13,145 
; 1990-B1..............| 8,920 | 8, 487 7, 398 10; 009 
"y ‘ Bn a MB Ne 
er a 
he [ Nearly all of the children securing permits in the State are native 
or- [Be born. 
er [— The following figures show for 1920-21 the distribution of per- 
nd — mits by industries. 
ul ; Number of 
it} venidiaies 
; permits. 
T- OSU oe 0 2, 423 
ry I MR Ok Sia dada cdwccqough ding acbsstias ale Weeds 2, 405 
nd B ED CLONMEL 2G 09 SALUT OSs a Bl ows SLiseinabis 6S del 1, 638 
na SY ACD. eaten, wsred 3 ob Skbh aah os «enemas ddnid deus ab b's 1, 407 
: Te Ne eb iGhahecaceanes 1,113 
NS, Te nn gees ob eevee cene 1, 071 
iv, Serene 2s Fh) OO iE Pe so ey 932 
ng Shoe factories and leather goods. ....................222.02022--0--. 663 
p asc dan wis 60 6510 < ou 6s o SUMBE RAY eote tive's +4 we le ~ oh bien 380 
5) it ke cwweeeences yi <a 66 
Ss, 
yr From June 1, 1920, to May 31, 1921, the Milwaukee Health De- 
r, partment made 3,841 physical examinations of children who were 
applicants for regular permits. No defects were disclosed by 46 
8 per cent of these examinations. Bad teeth, infected tonsils, ade- 
e noids, and vision in need of correction were the most common de- 
: fects found as a result of the other examinations. ‘Bad teeth 
5 alone constituted considerably more than one-half of all the defects 
noted.”” Health reasons were the basis of only 11 out of 368 re- 


fusals of permits in Milwaukee, 324 resulting from failure to meet 
educational requirements. 

When physical examinations show minor defects temporary per- 
mits are issued so the children may earn enough money to get such 
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defects treated. Toward the close of the temporary perio {,, 
which the permit is granted the child is reexamined. If necossay, 
additional time is allowed for the treatment of the defect. a 

All proprietors and managers of bowling alleys and pool and bi\\i,y, 
rooms have been warned by means of a circular letter not to enp\,y 
children under 17 years of age under any conditions. 

All permit officers have been circularized with instructions (0 \. 
fuse permits for children to work at ice harvesting, at least w\\\, 
there are so many adult males unemployed. 

To do away with much of the useless running of children {ot}, 
permit office and to establish more direct contact with schoo! prin- 
cipals, the commission’s permit officer will visit the schools a 
scheduled periods in various parts of Milwaukee to interview childyey 
and their parents who wish to secure child labor permits. 


Women’s Department. 


In December, 1921, the commission’s women deputies inspected 
595 establishments and visited 233 others in which neither women jor 
children were found to be employed. As the result of complaints 
that women were being employed at night and that the lunch perici 
rule was being violated in shoe factories, a general survey is }einy 
made of the a industry in Milwaukee. 

A special investigation is being made into women’s employment in 
plating and pores in metal-working industries. It is hoped to de- 
termine through the survey whether it will be necessary to prohibit 
the employment of women ai such work. A survey has been bevin 
to ascertain whether Milwaukee establishments giving out home work 
are complying with the minimum wage law. It was found last yeur 
that many of these establishments were paying inadequate rates 
If establishments are found which are still violating the law, the 
commission is authorized to refuse to permit them to give out home 
work. 

Apprenticeship. 


The total number of live indentures at the close of 1921 was 1,254, 
a gain of 84in that year. In 1921 there were 425 new indentures, |7\) 
completions, and 171 cancellations. The following statement gives 
the occupation of the greater number of these apprentices. There 
were 70 students reported as getting apprenticeship training in ¢vn- 


nection with their college courses. 
Apprentice 


E vers and watchmakers................. Pe NPT HIOIALY. Jac. . 20 

tting machine adjusters............. 02... 0.2.0. 0s005 22 eee eee eee 19 
Machinists or tool and die makers.......................----ce-eeeeee 555 
ob ces x 
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Plumbers, engravers, and commercial artists are the only appren- 
tices who are paid less than the minimum wage of 16 cents per hour 
for the first part of the indenture. In the trade having the greatest 
number of apprentices 18 cents is the average hourly wage for the 
first six months. Thereafter this average is increased every six 
months, 35 cents being the hourly rate for the last 6 months of the 
4-year apprenticeship. 

Special attention is now being given to the matter of apprentice- 
ship in the building trades, in which there are many skilled mechan- 
ics and helpers but few indentured apprentices. Very little success, 
however, has attended the attempts to increase the number of in- 


| dentured hig in such trades, the main reason for the failure 


being the hesitancy of contractors about signing indentures. In 


Milwaukee, however, a bricklayers’ apprentice class had been formed 
for all apprentices in the bricklaying trades. In the slack season 
these boys will attend school 8 hours daily for approximately 6 
weeks instead of taking the 5 hours’ instruction weekly throughout 
the year, which the law provides. Plans have been completed to 
indenture ail the apprentices of the Sheboygan furniture factories. 


Publications. 


Among the most recent publications of the commission are: 


The Apprent iip Law, with explanations, 1921. 

School Ligh ode, 1921. 

Proposed El ‘> cal Safety Code. 

Christmas Fi: . (Fire Prevention News-Letter). 

General Orde:~ on Sanitation. 

The following documents were in the hands of the printer January 
20, 1922: 

General Orders on Quarries. ) 

Ninth report on administration of Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1919-21. 

Wisconsin Safety Review—Statistics upon accidents and compensation costs. 

It is planned to complete a number of the Safety Review in each 
month of the first quarter of 1922. The first number will deal with 
saw accidents, the second with boiler accidents, and the third with 
elevator hazards. 
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Insurance of Employees by Delaware & Hudson Co. 


‘THE Delaware & Hudson Co.,has entered into a contract with , 

life insurance company by which it has insured the lives of ,| 
employees who have been continuously on its pay rolls for more thay 
two years and who are actually on actively in its service on op 
after this date, securing for each employee Sie such minimum 
length of service, irrespective of the nature of his work, his ave, o; 
the state of his health, and without cost to himself, a policy payable 
at death in the sum of $500. 

In case of total and permanent disability, the sum of $500 will be 
paid to the insured employee in monthly installments. In caso of 
death, payments will be made immediately to the beneficiary named 
by such policy. The contract also permits groups of employees who 
wish to do so to take additional insurance, without medical exami- 
nation and without reference to age, at low rates. 


Agricultural Labor in Algeria. 


"THE American consul at Algiers reports that during the early 

part of 1921 labor was plentiful in the agricultural districts hut 
became scarce with the beginning of harvest. The scarcity of 
native day laborers was lennetet due to the fact that the natives had 
just raised for themselves good crops in barley, wheat, and olives, 
and it is only when the cold weather begins in the mountains thi 
they are willing to come down and apply for work in the lower fur 
districts. In the western portion of the colony, the Department o/ 
Oran, the scarcity of agricultural laborers was so great that it became 
necessary to pay European laborers 13 to 16 frances ($2.51 to $3.09, 
par) per day instead of 10 francs ($1.93, omni paid earlier in the 
Se and the daily wages of native labor had to be increased from 5 
rancs ($0.965, par) to 8 francs ($1.54, par). 





Joint Councils Established by an Argentine Railway.’ 


ON FEBRUARY 1, 1921, the Buenos Aires & Pacific Railway, 

whose system covers about 4,500 miles, established a system 0! 
joint councils in the traffic or operating department in order \ 
promote good relations and menteeal confidence between the company 
and its employees. In each of the four divisions a divisional coun! 
was established consisting of three representatives from each o/ the 
six classes of employees and a representutive of the company. bot 


1 Based on a letter from the representative of the company in the United States and on a company “" 
cular (No. 38) containing the text of the plan. 
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union and nonunion men are eligible to membership. The divi- 
sional councils deal mainly with individual grievances—claims, com- 
laints, and questions of interpretation and application of the working 
rules. Every six months the general council, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the divisional councils, meets in Buenos Aires to 
consider grievances and matters of a collective character and ques- 
tions appealed from the divisional councils. 


















Loan Bureau for Unemployed in Nanking, China. 







ACCORDING to a report from the American consul at Nanking, 
the chamber of commerce of that city, in order to relieve the 
unemployment situation, has established a money-loaning bureau 
which is advancing money in small sums, without interest, to petty 
traders and peddlers. 
A person desiring a loan must secure a guarantor to prove his good 
faith and must sign a contract specifying the date when the loan 
| must be repaid. He must repay one-sixth of the loan every five 
days, and will be granted a second loan on the same terms as the first. 

















Eight-Hour Working Day Agreement Canceled in Denmark. 





A CONSULAR report from Copenhagen, Denmark, dated January 

3, 1922, states that the Employers’ Association of that country 
has notified the cooperative trade-unions of the termination of the 
agreement introducing the 8-hour day, which was concluded May 17, 
1919. The agreement will expire in the middle of March, 1922. 

















Establishment of a State Council of Food Control in Hungary. 
A COMMUNICATION from the American mission to Hungary 


reports that an order issued September 12, 1921, by the Hun- 
garian Government provides for the establishment of a State council 
of food control to check the increasing cost of living and profiteering 
in foodstuffs. The duties of this council are outlined in the order as 
follows: To study the situation and prescribe some method of remedy ; 
to decide what articles may be imported or exported; to fix the 
amounts of such articles imported or exported and to see to their 
progam distribution; to investigate the hoarding of and profiteering in 
oodstuffs; to render an opinion or make proposals in the matter of 


public feeding. 



















OFFICIAL, PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





United States. 


New Yor«.—Industrial Commission (now State Department of Labor). Annwe! repo» 
for the 12 months ending June 30, 1920. Albany, 1921. 288 pp. . 


Extracts from this publication are published on pages 184 and 185 of the pros, 
issue of the Montury LaBor ReEvIEw. 
OrEecon —lIJndustrial Accident Commission. Causes of accidenis in the logging iis, 
for the year ending June 80, 1920. Salem[1920]. 11 pp. 
Summary of this report is given on pages 148 and 149 of this issue of the Movi) 
Lapor Review. 
Unirep Srares.—Congress. Senate. West Virginia coal fields. Personal , i. 


Senator Kenyon and views of Senators stochorg, | Phipps, and Warren. Wash “" \ 
1922. 30 pp. 67th Cong., 2d sess. Report No. 457. 


A summary of this report appears on pages 28 to 30 of this issue of the Movry 
Lasor Review. 
Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Operating regulations to 


coal-mining methods and the safety and welfare of miners on leased lands of 1). . 
domain under the act of February 25, 1920. Washington, 1921. 48 pp. 


i ay of Labor. Annual reports for 1921. Washington, 1921. || 1 

paging. 

A collection in one volume of the report of the Secretary of Labor and of the various 
bureaus, which were noted on pages 165 and 166 of the February, 1922, issue 0! the 
Montaty Lasor Review. 

——— —— Bureau of Labor Statistics. Carbon-monoxide poisoning, by Dr. Alice 1/. 
ton. Washington, 1921. 47 pp. Bulletin No. 291. Industrial acciden/s oid 
hygiene series. 

This bulletin is reviewed on pages 147 and 148 of this issue of the MonTHLY [450% 
Review. 

—— —— Children’s Bureau. Child care and child welfare. Outlines for study. \\'\s)- 
ington, 1921. 821 pp. Bureau publication No. 90. Separate No. 1, The hiyjcvu 
of maternity and childhood. 


This is a reprint of the first three sections of Bulletin No. 65 of the Federal Boari for 
Vocational Education, which is summarized on page 137 of this issue of the Mos tity 
Lasor Review and was briefly noted on page 238 of the January, 1922, Monruty 
Lasor Review. 

——— —— Women’s Bureau. Iowa women in industry. Washington, 1922. 7) )p 
Bulletin No. 19. 

This report is summarized on pages 133 to 136 of the present issue of the Monruiy 

Lasor Review. 


——- Tariff Commission. Census of dyes and coal-tar chemicals, 1920. Washing, 
1921. 118 pp. Tariff information series, No. 23. 

Reports on number of employees and rates of pay were received from 192 of the 213 
firms manufacturing coal-tar products. On or about December 18, 1920, these |: 
firms had a total of 22,187 employees, a decrease of 2,549 from 1919. Chemists ®1( 
technically trained men numbered 2,551, or 11.5 per cent of all the employee. 
“Twenty-six per cent of the chemists and technically trained men received $50), ut 
under $75 per week; 20.78 per cent received more than $75 per week; 16.9 per cei! 
received $40 but less than $45 per week. Of the men without technical trai, 
28.34 per cent received $30 but less than $35 per week; 19.55 per cent received $25 !ut 
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jess than $30 per week; and 17.47 per cent received $35 but less than $40 per week. 
In general, wages in 1920 for both classes of men show considerable increases over 
those of 1919.” 

Unrreo States.—Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Nomenclature of 


diseases and conditions, 1921. Washington, 1921. 70 pp. Miscellaneous pub- 
lication No. 16. 









































Foreign Countries. 








Avsrraua (New Soutsn Wates).—Board of Trade. Report on white lead as used in 
the painting industry: Its dangers and their prevention. Sydney, 1921. Irvix, 778 
ID. 

fa report includes, besides the summary of the results of the investigation, the 
evidence, address, and exhibits produced in the course of the inquiry. The evidence 
presented at the investigation, which was made in response to the questionnaire on 
the subject sent out by the International Labor Office, did not justify, in the estimation 
of the board of trade, the immediate prohibition or restriction of the use of white lead 
in painting. The board did recommend, however, regulations with the object of 
removing the danger of poisoning and ultimate restriction if these regulations failed 
of the desired results. 

—— Bureau of Statistics. Official year book, 1920. Sydney, 1921. 757 pp. 

Of special interest to labor are the sections on Food and prices, Employment and 
production, The industrial history, 1901 to 1920, and Social conditions. 
Austria.—Staatsamt fiir Handel und Gewerbe, Industrie und Bauten. Statistik des 

Bergbaues in Oesterreich fiir das Jahr 1916. Erste Lieferung: Die Bergwerksproduk- 
tion. Vienna, 1920. vi, 122 pp. 

This volume contains official statistics on the production of Austrian mines, smelters, 
and salt works during 1916. As these statistics cover all the territory that belonged 
to Austria before the war, they are now of mere documentary value. 
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Canapa.—Department of Labor. Report for the fiscal year ending March $1, 1921. 
Ottawa, 1921. 135 pp. 


In an introductory letter to this publication the deputy minister of labor briefly 
reviews Canadian labor conditions for the period above indicated. The report deals 
with the following subjects: Conciliation work; industrial disputes investigation act 
1907; fair wages; work of the director of coal operations; record of strikes for the year; 
Labor Gazette, statistics of prices and wages; joint industrial councils; employment 
service of Canada; technical education; Dominion-Provincial commission appointed 
to consider uniformity of labor laws; international labor conference—League of 
Nations. 

Cusa.—Secretaria de Hacienda. Seccién de Estadistica. Immigracién y movimiento de 
pasajeros en el afio de 1920. Havana, 1921. 24 pp. Charts. 

During 1920 a total of 174,221 immigrants arrived in Cuba, only 10,272 of whom were 
females. This represents an increase of 93,733 over the 1919 figures. Of the entire 
number 170,618 were between 14 and 45 years of age. The largest number (94,226) 
were from Spain and the Canary Islands, 36,115 were from Haiti, and 24,461 from 
Jamaica. As to occupation, the majority (129,428) were day laborers. 
France.—Ministére du Travail. Office du travail. Tarifs de salaires et conventions 


collectives ak la guerre (1914-1918). Paris, 1921. 3881 pp. Tome II. Dé- 
partement de l’ Ain & Département de I’ Isére. 


This volume covers the rates of wages and collective agreements in 36 French 
Departments for the years 1914-1918. The greater part of the information relates to 
the industries of hides and skins, clothing, metallurgy and metals, and building and 
construction. 
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Great Brrrain.—Jndustrial Court. Decisions 665 to 691. Vol. IV, Pt. II. 
1921, to 30th September, 1921. London, 1921. xi, 68 pp. 


—— Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 12. Vocational guidance (q 
review of the literature). London, 1921. 57 pp. General series No. 4. 


—— —— Report No. 14. Time and motion study. London, 1921. 63 pp. General 
series No. 5. 


—— National Health Insurance Joint Committee. yy of the departmental comyritte, 
on the application of the [Government of Ireland] Act [1920] to national health iy... 
ance. Landon, 1922. 27 pp. COmd. 1575. 


—— Registrar of Friendly Societies. Reports for the year ending December $1, 12) 
Part A.—Appendiz (n). Lists of societies, etc. London, 1922. 8 sections. 

Inpia.—Department of mines. Report of the chief inspector * * * for year end ng 
December 31, 1920. Calcutta, 1921. 92 pp. 

According to this report the daily average number of persons employed in the i nes 
regulated by the Indian mines act for the year 1920 was 234,199, as compared with 
249,156 in 1919, a decrease of 14,957 persons, or 6 per cent. Of the number employed 
141,029 were underground workers, while 93,170 worked on the surface, 140,480 ere 
adult males, 85,635 adult females, and 8,084 were children under 12 years of aye 


1st July, 


The number employed in the coal mines was 175,943, or 14,109 less than the nui! ms 
employed in 1919. Owing to the prosperity of the agricultural districts, which | ept 
workers on the farms, there was an acute shortage of mine labor. Considerable nrost 


prevailed. Wage increases of from 5 to 30 per cent were granted in the coal {jclis. 

During the year 177 fatal accidents occurred, causing the loss of 225 lives, being 

decreases of 75 and 87, respectively, as compared with the 1919 figures. The fatality 

rate per 1,000 persons employed was 0.96. 

Itaty.—Cassa Nazionale d’ Assicurazione per gl’Infortuni sul Lavoro. Bilancio con- 
suntivo dell’ esercizio 1920. Rome, 1921. 90 pp. 

The financial report of the Italian National [Workmen’s] Accident Insurance Fund 
for the year 1920. According to the reports the receipts from premiums increased 
from 42,398,292.50 lire ($8,182,870.45, par) in 1919 to 76,285,030.22 lire ($14,723,010).3. 
par) in 1920. In 1920 the fund disbursed 57,215,289.34 lire ($11,042,550.84, par) for 
accident compensation. The total administrative costs (salaries, rents, accident 
investigations, etc.) amounted to 16,650,473.56 lire ($3,213,541.40, par) as against 
10,444,400.63 lire ($2,015,769.32, par) for 1919, this large increase being chiefly due to 
salary increases granted in view of the high cost of living. The administrative costs 
formed 21.45 per cent of the receipts from premiums. 
>—_(Mitan).—Commune di Milano. Annuario Storico-Statistico 1919. Milan 

December, 1921. cclaxx, 514 pp. . 

With this volume the municipality of Milan has initiated the annual publication ofa 
historical and statistical yearbook. The present issue covers the year 1919. (Of in- 
terest to labor are the statistics on prices, employment offices, chambers of labor, 
industrial court, factory inspection, industrial accidents, and workers’ and employers’ 
organizations. 

NETHERLANDS.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Statistiek van loon en arbeids:uur. 


gGrevenhogs, 1921. 18 pp. Bijdragen tot de statistiek van Nederland. Nieuwe 
volgreeks, No. 327. 


Statistics of wages and hours of a limited number of workers in the basket, furniture, 
carriage, and wagon industries, and public employees in various cities. 

————. Werkstakingen en witsluitingen in Nederland gedurende 1920. °s-Graven)4¢ 

— - 24 pp. Bijdragen tot de statistiek van Nederland. Nieuwe volgreeks, No- 


During 1920 there were 456 strikes affecting about 1,930 establishments and 47.127 
workers. The number of working days lost, 1,680,000, was much greater than in |‘)! 
when the lost days amounted to only 963,000, although there were 622 strikes affecting 
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55,857 employees. The industries involving the largest number of strikers in 1920 
were construction and public roads in which about 532,000 days were lost, and wood, 
cork, and straw industries which accounted for about 56,700 lost days. 


(AMSTERDAM ).—Gemeente-arbeidsbeurs. Verslag, 1920. Amsterdam, 1920. 57 
pp. Tables. Verslagen van bedrijven, diensten en commissién, No. 2. 


Report of the municipal labor exchange of Amsterdam for 1920. 


New ZeEALAND.—Department of Labor. Report, financial year 1st April, 1919, to 31st 

March, 1920. Wellington, 1920. 20 pp. 

—. Statement of the housing superintendent relating to the housing act, 1919, year 
ended 31st March, 1920. Wellington [1920]. 7 pp. 

SwepEN.—Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillgdng, Arbetstid och Arbetslén inom Sveriges 
Jordbruk dr 1920. Stockholm, 1921. 94 pp. Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Social 
Statistik. 

This is an official report on wages and hours of labor in agriculture in Sweden during 

1920. 

SwitzERLAND (ZiUricn).—Statistisches Amt. Der kommunale und _ subventionierte 


Wohnungsbau in der Stadt Ziirich bis zum Jahre 1920. Ziirich, 1921. 25 pp. 
Statistik der Stadt Ziirich. Heft 27. 


A report of the Statistical Office of the city of Ziirich on the housing activities— 
construction of municipally-owned dwellings and subsidizing of public welfare build- 
ing associations—of this municipality. The report is summarized in an article in 
the present issue of the Monruity Lasor Review, pages 141 to 144. 
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